tires^< 


Why  winter’s  meanest  jobs  are 
licked  by  Ytedge-Z/i  actien 


Frozen  woodpile— frozen,  snowy  footing— and  a  lift  that  tries  to  upend 
you  and  start  wheels  spinning.  When  a  tractor  tire  can  handle  all  that, 
it  can  handle  anything! 

Super-Sure-Grip  handles  it  like  any  other  farm  job  —  with  Goodyear’s 
exclusive  "Wedge-In"  action. 

Ruler-straight  lugs  (for  surest  p-u-1-1)  are  longer  (for  strongest  p-u-1-1) 
and  ANGLE-ENGINEERED  to  hold  bad  footing  in  a  vise-like  squeeze 
—and  then  kick  clods  out  for  the  next  clean  bite! 

Sounds  simple  —  but  nobody  has  matched  it  for  work-saving,  time¬ 
saving,  fuel-saving  and  wear-savings  That’s  why  survey  after  survey 
shows  — 

MORE  FARMERS  PREFER  GOODYEAR  TRACTOR  TIRES 
THAN  AU  OTHER  MAKES  PUT  TOGETHER/ 


See  why  Super-Sure-Grip  does  more  work 
faster,  lowers  tire  costs— 

LONGER,  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS  increase 
traction  area.  They  come  closer  together 
at  shouldersiA),  apply  a  "Wedge-ln”  grip 
on  all  types  of  footing,  deliver  most  power- 
ful  PULL! 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  is  self-cleaning  —  helps 
lugs  bite  deeper. 

GREATER  AIR-VOLUME  for  better  ground  \ 
contact,  easier  ride,  greater  load  capacity.  '\ 

LONG,  EVEN  WEAR  —  longer  ruler-straight 

lugs  work  evenly,  roll  smoothly  —  and  so  Jk  ^ 

wear  slowly  and  evenly! 

STRONGER  BODY  defends  against  bruise- 

breaks  —  adds  long,  trouble-free  tire  life.  J 

Goodyear, FarmTireDept.,Akron  16,Ohio.  ^ 


look  for  this  noarby  Goodyoar  doalor  sign  for  bottor 
tiro  voluos—bottor  tiro  earo.  Convoniont  erodit  torms. 
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I  New  Fast-Hitch  with  Traction-Control  and  "Pilot  Guide" 

give  you  round-gaining  ground  grip  . . .  look-ahead  farming! 

It’s  new  .  .  .  different  .  .  .  unequalled —  just  pull  a  handy  lever!  Several  lever 
IH  Fast-Hitch  with  Traction- Control  settings  match  weight  transfer  to  any 
and  "Pilot  Guide”!  This  IH  weight  trans-  field  condition.  “Pilot  Guide”  shows 
fer  system  continuously  keeps  just  the  proper  range  of  weight  transfer  and  plow- 
right  amount  of  pressure  on  tractor  drive  ing  depth. 

wheels  to  beat  slippage.  Unlike  hydraulic  traction  devices 

Unlike  other  devices  that  abruptly  which  rob  engine  power  when  needed 
lighten  the  load  to  match  traction,  IH  most,  the  mechanical  action  of  Traction- 
Traction-Control  Fast-Hitch  gives  you  Control  Fast-Hitch  keeps  every  horse- 
traction  that  grows  with  the  load!  You  power  harnessed  to  the  load.  New  Fast- 
keep  plowing  full-depth  when  others  Hitch  retains  Back  .  .  .  Click!  .  .  .  and 
shallow  out.  Go!  hitching — gives  full  control  of  culti- 

To  add  up  to  a  ton  of  “wheel  weight,”  vator  with  one  hydrauhc  cylinder. 


Ground-gripping  traction  that  grows  with  the  load 
puts  power  of  new  Farmall®  450  (above)  to  better 
use  .  .  .  pulling  new  McCormick^  4-furrow  Fast- 
Hitch  plow  in  hard,  root-bound  sod. 


New  "Pilot  Guide"  for  IH  Traction-Control 
Fast-Hitch.  Just  glance  at  this  handy  device  to 
check  plowing  depth,  and  determine  whether 
you  have  the  right  amount  of  weight  transfer. 


Send  coupon  TODAY 


Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  new  IH 
Fast-Hitch  with  Traction-Control  and  "Pilot  Guide" 
for  Farmalls  230,  350,  450,  and  International® 
350  Utility  tractors.  Call  him,  TODAY  I 


Inlernotienal  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  F9.3,  Chicago  BO,  III. 

Tell  me  how  new  IH  Fast-Hitch  with  Traction-Control  con  put 


SIE  YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER  . . 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  In  use— 
McCormick  Form  Equipment  and  Formoll  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks 
...Construction  Equipment — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


■  power  to  better  use  on  my  form.  Send  information  on; 

I  O  Formoll  450  □  Formoll  350  □  Formoll  230 

I  (4-5  plow)  (3-plow)  (2-plow) 

I  □  bitemotionol  350  Utility  (3-plow) 


Address _ 

Post  Offke- 


My  IH  dealer  is. 


Announcing  the  greatest  advance 
in  baiers  in  seventeen  years  / 


»ed  by  New 
found  only  on 
Hayliner  68.  It’s 
!?r^ best  friend  a  leaf  ever 
had!  No  sharp  corners  to 
turn,  no  twLsting  and  turn¬ 
ing,  no  wadding — just  a 
gentle,  flowing  action  from 
pickup  to  bale  chamber. 


in  Grassland  Farming 


Another  first  from  the  Leader 


i 


LINER  G3  with 


ACTION  ! 

Have  you  seen  the  new  way  to  bale  hay?  Never 
before  has  there  been  anything  like  it— the  New 
Holland  Hayliner  68! 

Completely  new  from  hitch  to  chute,  the  Hay- 
liner  68  gives  you  big-baler  capacity  with  the 
low  price  and  handling  ease  of  much  smaller  balers. 
How’s  it  done?  The  secret’s  in  Flow-Action.  It’s  an 
entirely  new  way  of  moving  hay  from  field  to  finished 
bale.  It  hardly  disturbs  a  leaf.  No  auger.  No  wad- 
board.  Just  a  smooth,  gentle  flowing  action. 


The  Hayliner  68  handles  your  hay  less  because  it 
has  fewer  moving  parts.  It  puts  the  most  feed  value 
into  every  bale. 

And  look  at  the  way  the  bale  is  built— square, 
cleanly  sliced.  Easy  to  stack.  Easy  to  feed  out. 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  until  summer  to  see  Flow- 
Action  in  action.  Your  dealer  can  demonstrate  it 
right  now  in  his  showroom  or  on  his  lot.  Hurry  down 
today!  New  Holland  Machine  Co.  Division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corp,,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


New®  HoiiIi  AMD 
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Happy  Hired  Help  does 

a  Better  Job  of  Cow  Milking 

A  clean,  safe  and  comfortable  Surge  Siphon  parlor  attracts  those 
cow*milking  men  who  take  pride  in  their  work. 

And  ...  In  a  Surge  Siphon  parlor  you  have  Genuine  Surge  TUG 
&  PULL  cow  milking  at  its  very  best  because  your  good  man  can 
so  easily  see  exactly  what  each  quarter  of  each  cow  is  doing. 

That’s  why  a  Surge  Parlor  is  such  a  splendid  investment  for  the 
man  who  plans  to  add  some  more  cows  and  stay  in  the  cow-milk¬ 
ing  business. 

ALL  Surge  Equipment  is  sold  on  EASY  TERMS... 
a  modest  down  payment  and  up  to  24  months 
to  pay  the  balance. 


BABSOH  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  St.  •  Chicago  23,  III. 


Copyright  1957«  tobten  Brei.  Co. 


HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 

SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE 


ATLANTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
•  TORONTO 


SACRAMENTO 


-Ha,  V  . 


One  of  New  Idea’s  new  torture  tests  to  find  ways  to  provide  maximum  stamina  in  the  new  No.  400  rake. 

Strain  gage  recording  equipment  mounted  in  truck  accompanies  rake.  250  round  trips  over  this  track  sub¬ 
ject  the  rake  structure  to  the  stresses  and  strains  encountered  in  about  2500  acres  of  heavy  raking. 

Look  at  the  New 

Pull-Type  Parallel  Bar  Rake  before  you  buy 


Makes  finest  hay— fluffy  windrows— minimum  leaf  shattering 
—cleanest  raking— tested  on  torture  track  and  on  farms 


To  help  you  make  bettor  quality  hay,  the 
New  Idea  engineering  department  has  de¬ 
signed  a  truly  advanced  new  8-foot  pull-type 
parallel  bar  rake  that  fits  all  tractors. 

Quality  hay  in  half  the  time.  This  brand 
new,  5-l)ar,  pull-type,  parallel  bar  rake  han¬ 
dles  hay  gently,  makes  uniform,  fluffy  wind¬ 
rows.  Basket  tilts  to  vary  flufliness  of 
windrow.  Can  cut  raking  time  in  half.  Makes 
unbroken  windrows  on  comers  so  that  balers 
and  forage  harvesters  can  operate  with 
uninterrupted  feed. 

Positive  ground  drive,  with  constant  ratio 
between  reel  speed  and  forward  travel,  gives 
minimum  leaf  shattering  plus  unusually 
clean  raking. 

Many  advanced  features.  Exclusive  rub¬ 
ber  bushings  at  each  end  of  stabilizer  pro¬ 
vide  quieter  operation  and  reduce  wear. 
Widefooted,  screw  type  jack  folds  out  of 
way,  gives  ample  clearance  for  hay.  Because 


of  buffer  springs,  basket  rides  easily  over 
rough  ground. 

New  convenience.  Exclusive  single  crank 
(standard  equipment),  operated  from  tractor 
seat,  controls  transport  lift  and  operating 
height.  Basket  is  levelled  by  a  simple  ad¬ 
justment;  a  crank  attachment,  driver  op¬ 
erated.  is  available  as  an  extra.  Sealed, 
grease  filled  gear  box  needs  lubrication  once 


a  year.  Clutch  is  operated  from  tractor  seat. 

Torture  proved,  farm  proved.  This  new 
rake  has  been  proved  and  improved  on  the 
New  Idea  torture  track,  to  provide  longest 
life.  And  it  has  been  on-farm  tested  to  prove 
that  it  gives  finest  performance  in  producing 
quality  hay. 

Get  all  the  facts  on  this  advanced  new 
pull-type  parallel  bar  rake  from  New  Idea. 
Ask  your  dealer,  where  it  will  soon  be  on 
display;  or  write  for  new  literature. 

Look  at  New  Idea  before  you  buy 


ItfEW  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  division  jJlVO  oistsidutins  cord. 


Dept.  2073,  Colclwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  checked:  □  Pull  type  rakes  and  tedders 

□  Pull  type  parallel  bar  rake  □  Booklet  “Tried  and  New 

Q  Mounted  parallel  bar  rake  Ideas  for  Making  Hay” 


IM 

Si-., 


Address- 


Farm  Quarterly.  Vol.  Twelve,  No  One  Editorial.  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices.  2  2  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  F.  &  W.  Publishing  Corp.  Subscription 
price  50c  a  copy:  $2.00  for  one  year;  $3.30  for  two  years;  $3.00  for  three  vears.  Add  $1.00  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Entered  as  second-class  matter 

at  the  Post  Office.  Cincinnati.  Onto,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.) 


engines. 


Town. 


MOST  POWERFUL 

Row-Crop  Tractor 


on  the  Market! 


powerful  now  *'720”  Trocfor  with  tho  fuH-sif,  futly  inttgrot  4‘bottom  p(ow. 

The  Af^MT  JOHN  DEERE  '720" 

Official  Nebraska  Tests  prove  it! 

Just  recently,  three  John  Deere  “720’s* — a  gasoline,  an  LP-Gas, 
and  a  Diesel  model — broke  the  horsepower  record  for  row-crop 
tractors  .  .  .  and  the  Diesel  set  a  new  fuel  eeonomy  record! 

When  it  comes  to  work  capacity,  no  other  tractor  can  produce 
like  a  John  Deere  “720.”  Here  is  row-crop  power  that  will  replace 
two  tractors  on  many  farms  at  plowing-disking  time  and  cut  labor 
costs  to  the  bone  .  .  .  here  is  general-purpose  utility  that  will 
handle  every  power  job  the  year  around  .  .  .  here  is  fuel  and 
maintenance  economy  that  will  slash  operating  costs  to  new  lows 
...  all  in  a  tractor  with  every  modern  feature  to  make  your  work 
far  easier,  much  more  enjoyable. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  is  eager  to  tell  you  all  about  the  exciting 
new  “720”  and  demonstrate  it  on  your  farm.  See  him  soon  and 
learn  all  about  this  new  Power,  Performance,  and  Value  Leader 
of  the  row-crop  tractor  field. 

'Enrh  mitdel  developed  more  than  58  b.h.p.  (Sea  level,  calculated;  based  on  60’F.  and  29.92  in.  Htt.) 


See  the  new  John  Deere  Tractor  Family  at  your  John  Deere  dealer's.  There  are  power  sixes 
and  types  for  every  need,  and  each  is  entirely  new  in  looks  .  .  .  performance  ,  .  .  and  value! 


The  New  “520”  and  “620”  Series 

If  you  do  not  require  "720"  power,  see  and 
drive  a  new  3-plow  "520"  or  4-plow  "620" 
Tractor.  Like  the  "720,"  these  tractors  offer 
you  new  Custom  Powr-Trol  for  effortless  hy¬ 
draulic  control  of  equipment  (above).  Ad¬ 
vanced  Power  Steering,  _ 

Independent  PTO,  Float-Ride  ^  ^  N 
Seat,  and  many  other  fine  [  | 

features.  Gasaline  or  LP-Gas  I  I 


Dasic  IMoclels 


JOHN  DEERE  *  MOLINE,  ILL.  •  DEPT.  T-54 

Please  send  me  further  information  on  the  new 
John  Deere  Tractors  checked  below: 

□  ••520  -  SEEIES  □  ‘‘IIO"  SERIES  □  "/lO"  SERIES 


r~l  Student 
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QUARTERLY 


Do  Your  Work 
Easily  with 

PROTO s 

New,  Improved 
Flat  Wrenches 


CHECK  THESE  FEATURES  I 
Balance  . . .  Proportion  . . .  Design  * 
PROTOLLOY  Steels  *  Good  Obstruc* 
tion  Clearance  *  Tough,  Non-Slip 
Finish  *  Plainly  Marked  Openings. 


PROTO  Flat  Wrenches  are  truly 
“professional  quality”  tools,  made  of 
specially  forged  alloy  steel,  carefully 
heat  treated.  Designs  are  based  on 
scientific  study  to  make  them  as  slim 
as  possible  for  convenience  in  tight 
places,  yet  reinforced  properly  where 
it  counts  to  eliminate  breakage.  See 
your  nearby  PROTO  dealer  today. 
Send  10^  for  catalog  of  entire  line  to 


PROTO  TOOLS 

2217  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  64,  Calif. 
Eastern  Factory,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Factory,  London,  Ont. 


A.  NEW!  Whitworth  Combination 
Box  &  Open  End  Wrenches.  Four  sizes 
commonly  used  on  foreign  automobiles 
and  motorcycles.  Whitworth  openings, 
Jf*"  to  H".  Lengths,  5J4"  to  8J4".  Satin 
chrome  plated. 

B.  NEW  I  Long  6-Point  Box  &  Open 
End  Wrenches.  Provide  greater  gripping 
area  for  heavier  torque  loads.  Jf*"  to  K*'' 
openings.  5^"  to  9J4"  lengths.  Satin 
chrome  plated. 

C.  NEW  I  Ratcheting  12-Point  Box 

Wrench.  For  oil  filter  work  on  new  cars. 
V%“th  openings.  8Ht"  long.  PROTO 

line  now  includes  6  tools  in  this  series. 

D.  NEW  I  Double  Head  12-Point  15° 
Box  Wrench.  Meets  Mil.  Spec.  Designed 
for  use  on  elastic  stop  nuts.  Openings, 

X  Length,  5/<i".  Satin  chrome 
plated.  ^ 


PRDTD^TDDLS 

PROTO  means  PROfessional  TOols 

_ t _ 
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^tc  SWING  , 


East  or  West,  North  or  South,  the  big  swing  is  to  big 
forage  cows  .  .  .  rugged,  deep-bodied,  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 


The  consistently  profitable  production  level  of 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  under  prac¬ 
tical  conditions  is  shown  by  a  recent  report 
of  DHIA  testing  in  a  leading  mid-western 
dairy  state. 

Six  of  the  ten  top  herds  in  butterfat  production 
and  all  ten  high  herds  in  milk  production  were 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  hetdsi 
Even  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  of  2,929 
cows  producing  500  lbs.  of  butterfat  or  more, 
1,371  were  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and 
822  others  were  daughters  of  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  sires! 

Ninety-four  of  142  sires  with  daughters  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  production  of  their  dams  were 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS! 


Practical  cows  for  practical  dairying,  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS  have  the  size  and  capacity  to  handle  big 
tonnages  of  pasture,  silage  and  hay  .  .  .  the  inherent 
ability  to  convert  grass  to  milk  at  top  efficiency. 


In  every  section  of  the  country,  more-milk-per-cow  with 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  is  proving  the  real  an¬ 
swer  to  increased  dairy  profits  under  today’s  conditions. 
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Wayne  Chick 
Starter 


with  new  3  way 
P:AA:C  total 
nutrition  balance 


P:M;C 


proteins 
amino  acids 
calories 


Wayne  Grower 
Feeds 


;  WAYNcJ 

:6R0WIH6| 

1  MASH  ; 

HIAVaia 

tSTARTERl 
grower  I 

Good  news  for  Chick  raisers!  Better  than  ever  WAYNE 
CHICK  STARTER  contains  new  3-way  P:AA:C  total 
nutrition  balance  developed  by  Wayne  Research  Scientists. 
It  balances  proteins,  amino  acids  and  calories  for  greater 
feed  utilization.  It  takes  only  3  lbs.  of  WAYNE  CHICK 
STARTER  per  chick  to  assure  a  safe,  strong  start.  More 
than  2S  powerful,  carefully  tested  ingredients  in  a  high 
energy  ration  give  maximum  nutrition  the  first  critical  weeks. 

*  First  aid  for  ailing  chicks—  Wayne  H-A-D  Krums  and  Wayne  Stress  Diet. 


Wayne  Grower  is  a  high  energy  ration  especially  fortified 
to  build  healthy,  vigorous  pullets.  Only  7  lbs.  of  Wayne  plus 
10  lbs.  of  your  own  grain  builds  a  “Profit  Pullet!’ 

Wayne  Starter  &  Grower  is  the  choice  of  many  chick 
raisers  who  like  the  convenience  of  an  excellent  combination 
feed  for  starting  and  growing  pullets  at  low  feeding  cost. 

WHERE  GRAINS  ARE  PLENTIFUL 

If  you  live  in  a  heavy  grain  area,  ask  us  how  you  can 
make  full  use  of  your  own  grains  blended  with  better  than 
ever  Wayne  Concentrates  for  starting  and  growing  chicks. 


Wayne  Tail  Curler 
Pig  Feeds 


Here’s  a  pig  starting  program  developed  at  the  Wayne 
Research  Farm  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  pigs... 
and  pig  raisers!  No  matter  if  you  pre-start  baby  pigs  for  early 
weaning... or  follow  a  regular  weaning  program... there’s  a 
Wayne  Tail  Curler  Pig  Feed  that  will  help  you  get  your  pigs 
off  to  a  record  breaking  start,  and  deliver  real  profits  at 
market  time.  Ask  us  for  details  on  complete  Wayne  Hog 
Programs  for  Starting,  Growing  and  Finishing. 

*  First  aid  for  ailing  pigs— Wayne  Res-0  Diet  for  protection  against  costly  scours 
due  to  bacterial  infections. 


Wayne  Calf 
Starter  Feeds 


Better  than  ever  results  are  yours  with  this  Wayne  two- 
feed  team... Wayne  Caifnip  Milk  Replacer  and  the  new 
FORMula  Wayne  Calf  Starter.  Research  Farm  tests  on  this 
new  starter  showed  gains  averaged  10.6%  on  14%  less  feed 
per  pound  gain  compared  to  present  style  calf  starters! 
Calves  like  the  coarse,  uniform  texture ...  keeps  calves  eating 
without  growth  lag  after  weaning.  New  Wayne  Calf  Starter’s 
antibiotic  fortification  helps  reduce  incidence  of  scours. 


YoLir  friendly  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 

Send  for  the  latest  Feeding  Developments  for  Pigs,  Chicks,  and  Calves 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  Exscutiv*  Offlc*s:  Chicago  A,  III.  Sarvica  Officas:  Fort  Wayna  1,  Ind. 
Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  feeds  Today! 

7-1  an 
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Get  the  full  value 
from  high-priced  land,  seed, 
fertilizer  and  water. 


Soils  and  crops  men  often  find  the  missing  link  between  ferti¬ 
lizer,  water  and  high  yields  is  soil  engineering!  They’ve  pretty 
definitely  shown  that  your  ground  may  be  loaded  with  nutri¬ 
ents  and  water,  but  if  your  soil  isn’t  right,  your  corn  yields 
won’t  get  up  much  above  80  bushels,  nor  cotton  yields  over  a 
bale  per  acre.  Your  limiting  factors  may  be  drainage,  soil  tex¬ 
ture,  topography,  profile,  depth  of  topsoil,  character  of  subsoil 
and  many  other  soil  problems. 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  correct  these  problems  mechanic 
ca//y— this  is  the  function  of  soil  engineering.  For  example,  it 
may  include  every  phase  of  land  development  from  clearing 
off  patches  of  trees  or  filling  in  gullies  that  cut  up  your  fields, 
to  blending  different  types  of  soil  to  mechanically  produce 
just  the  right  seedbed  for  your  crops  and  climate. 

Obviously,  these  jobs  call  for  greater  power,  efficiency  and 
economy  than  wheel-type  farm  tractors  can  muster. 

But  getting  the  most  from  your  soil,  seed,  fertilizer  and 
water  is  within  ypur  practical  reach.  There’s  a  Cat  Diesel 
Tractor  and  matched  equipment  to  exactly  suit  your  farming 
plans.  You  can  go  into  full  time  or  spare  time  land  develop- 
'  ment  on  your  farm.  You  can  bulldoze  and  scrape  off  the  crowns 
of  the  hills,  fill  in  the  low  spots.  Subsoil  to  facilitate  drainage 
and  deepen  your  crop  root  feeding  zone.  Build  drainage  and 
irrigation  ditches— and  erase  them,  too,  at  will.  Clear  off  pesky 
hedgerows.  Eliminate  irregular  shaped  fields. 

Just  as  important,  with  an  all-purpose  Cat  Diesel  Farm 
Tractor,  you  can  handle  all  these  jobs— and  then  switch  im¬ 
mediately  to  general  farm  work.  Once  again,  the  extra  power, 
traction,  economy  and  long  life  of  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor  pay 
off  in  terms  of  more  work  accomplished,  more  money  for  you. 

Your  Caterpillar  Dealer  will  gladly  help  you  select  the  right 
’  tractor  for  your  farm.  Name  the  date— he’ll  demonstrate! 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


Cat  D4  Tractor  has  50  DBHP.  Pushes  or  pulls  10,700  lb. 
—Vs  again  as  much  as  most  50  DBHP  wheel-type  trac¬ 
tors.  Burns  low  cost  fuels.  Handles  5  to  6  bottoms. 


Cat  No.  1 2  Motor  Grader  has  1 1 5  HP.  Every  practical 
ditching  and  blade  leveling  position  con  be  easily,  accu¬ 
rately  and  positively  made  from  operator's  seat. 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LAND  1 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  III.,  Dept.  FQ37 

r~|  Send  me  “Soil  and  Water  Conservation." 

I  farm _ acres.  Am  interested  in  a _ 

I  I  Check  here  if  student. 


'(•««rpill«i  oad  Cm  wf  liWMMriit  M  (M«MNir  Traclw  (•. 

tool  saR^ 

‘  WOlH» 


.tractor. 


Nome. 


-Telephone. 


Address. 
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One  of  our  herd  bulls  Wotan  435 
Age  3  years  —  Weight  2650  pounds 


PURE-BRED  CHAROLAISE  BEEF  CATTLE 


WEIGHT-FOR-AGE  -  Our  aim  is  simple  and  direct. 
We  breed  to  produce  enormous  beef  animals  which 
attain  very  heavy  weights  at  an  early  age. 

The  Charolaise  standards  of  conformation  are  dif¬ 
ferent  than  those  of  the  English  and  Scotch  breeds. 
We  produce  breeding  animals,  whose  conformation 
guarantees  very  heavy  weights  at  an  early  age. 

Times  and  needs  have  changed  and  the  enormous 
weigh t-for-age  ratio  of  the  pure-bred  Charolaise  marks 
these  animals  as  the  ancestors  of  the  beef  herds  to 
come. 

The  cattle  breeder  who  starts  a  herd  of  pure-bred 
Charolaise  now  will  be  in  a  strategic  position.  He  will 
own  cattle  that  very  few  other  breeders  own;  he  will 


own  cattle  that  thousands  of  other  breeders  want  and 
he  can  change  his  operation  from  an  expensive,  losing 
hobby  to  a  profitable,  sound  business. 

Good  breeding  stock,  outstanding  animals  of  enor¬ 
mous  weight-for-age  are  at  a  premium.  The  demand  is 
fantastic  because  the  need  is  real. 

If  you  start  a  breeding  herd  of  pure-bred  cattle  now, 
you  will  enjoy  the  financial  benefits  that  accrue  to 
cattle  breeders  who  can  produce  animals  to  fit  a 
pressing  economic  need  which  is  continually  ex¬ 
panding. 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  few  choice  head  to  start 
you  on  the  right  path. 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 


TURKEY  RIDGE  FIRM 

Member  of  the  American  Charolaise  Breeders  Association 
Member  of  the  American  Charbray  Breeders  Association 
JAMES  CLANCY,  Manager  MORRIS  COHON,  Owner 

NEAR— PORTLAND,  PA. 

P.O.  Box  R.F.D.  No.  1  Bangor,  Pa. 

Telephones:  Twin  Oaks  7-6545  and  7-6184 
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Help  bring  Better  Living 
to  Farm  Families 


PIONEER  Hybrids  are  Constantly  Dependable  .  .  .  Consistently 
Productive.  Year  after  year  .  .  .  PIONEER  has  the  ability  to 
"wring  out"  every  possible  bushel  of  sound  quality  com  .  .  . 
under  all  sorts  of  weather  ...  in  all  types  of  soil. 

Plant  PIONEER  —  the  Hybrid  of  PROVED  Bigger  Yields  and 
Greater  PROFITS  .  .  .  the  Hybrid  that  will  bring  better  living  to 
your  family.  See  your  local  PIONEER  Salesman  TODAY! 
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Sudbury 

Soil  Test  Kits 


It  Pays  to  Do  Your 
Own  Soil  Testing 

by  H.  J.  Atkinson,  director 
Sudbury  Laboratory 

Too  many  farmers  do  not  yet  realize 
there  is  an  easy  way  to  make  up  to  three 
times  as  much  profit  on  the  bushels  or  tons 
they  produce.  You  can  cut  the  acreage  you 
plant  to  conform  to  soil  bank  requirements 
or  for  other  purposes,  yet  wind  up  the  year 
with  a  higher  net  income  than  any  other 
season  in  the  past  ten  years. 

That’s  how  the  family  farm  can  continue 
to  be  the  backbone  of  agriculture  —  both 
now  and  in  coming  years  when  increased 
population  will  require  every  bushel  you 
can  raise  from  every  acre  you  own. 

So  much  has  been  learned  about  the  soil 
and  its  care  by  research  scientists,  profes¬ 
sors,  agronomists  and  extension  workers 
in  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  that  they  have  revolutionized  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming.  They  have  made  it  possible 
to  double  the  average  yield  per  acre. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  be  open-minded 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  their  discov¬ 
eries,  and  get  far  more  from  your  farm  than 
100%  of  parity  would  bring. 

It  takes  almost  all  you  get  for  the  first 
40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  just  to  pay  your 
costs  —  then  your  profits  begin  to  climb! 

Raising  average  yield  up  to  70  bushels  by 
using  the  proper  kinds  and  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  impossible  without  soil  testing,  will 
boost  profits  from  $14.80  to  $42.00  per 
acre  (if  sold  at  $1.40  per  bu.).  What  applies 
to  corn  is  equally  true  with  other  farm 
crops. 

Results  Quickly 

Hundreds  of  thousands  test  their  own 
soil  with  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  Some 
use  their  kit  in  addition  to  state  laboratory 
tests  where  they  can  get  them;  others  rely 
on  it  completely  and  do  a  more  thorough 
job  than  to  send  a  few  samples  off  by  mail. 

The  demand  for  soil  testing  has  grown 
so  fast  some  laboratories  must  take  several 
weeks  before  reports  can  be  supplied.  One 
of  the  country's  leading  soil  authorities  has 
said  the  soil  testing  that  should  be  done  in 
this  generation  cannot  be  done  unless  more 
farmers  do  their  own. 

No  one  can  afford  unnecessary  losses 
when  a  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  costs  only 
$29.95.  It  tells  what  is  wrong  even  before 
you  plant,  and  how  to  correct  it.  All  sum¬ 
mer  long  it  keeps  watch  to  let  you  know 
if  more  fertilizer  is  needed;  next  fall  it  tells 
how  much  this  year's  crops  used  up,  and 
how  much  you  need  for  next  year. 

If  you  don't  test  your  soil  now,  it  may 
cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars  this  year. 

Sudbury  i$  the  World's  Largtit  Moktri  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


with  these 
easy  tests 


How  to  MokeYour  Form 
Pay  You  More  in  1957 

These  are  days  when  every  dollar 
counts!  You  can’t  afford  to  buy  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  not  be  sure  it’s  what 
your  crops  need.  You  can’t  afford  to 
^^o  without  it  either !  Don ’t  gam- 
ble — make  sure  every  dollar 
Hb'  you  spend  pays  back  up  to  $10 
or  more  in  extra  yield.  That’s 
Ry  your  sure  way  to  make  more 
j*'  money  this  year! 

I  Besides  getting  bigger  crops 


Dolt 

Yourself^l^^^M 
with  this 

Farmers  lifetime^^ 
Soil  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everythinK  for 
hundr^s  of  tests.  More  valu¬ 
able  than  all  your  stock  and 
tools!  Shows  right  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash 
for  each  field.  Also  whether  lime 
is  needed  (pH)  and  how  much. 
County  agents,  ag  colleges,  vo- 
ag  schools  and  progressive 
farmers  everywhere  depend  on 
it.  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest 
with  carrying  handle.  Easy  in¬ 
structions  show  needs  of  225 
different  crops. 

Don’t  wait  for  poor  crops  to 
show  your  soil  is  sick.  Your  Soil 
Test  Kit  tells  what  is  wrong 
even  before  you  plant,  and  how 
to  correct  it. 

If  you’ve  already  bought  your 
1967  fertilizer,  a  Soil  'Test  Kit 
shows  how  brat  to  apply  it.  If 
you  haven’t  ordered,  it  tells  you 
what  you  need. 

Big  Valua.  only  $29.95. 


The  right  fertilizer  prevents 
stunted  ears,  weak  roots  and 
lixl  gedstalks. Com  earanil  stalk 
at  right  were  grown  in  tested 
soil,  fertilized  eorreetly. 


SUDBURY  UBORATORY  Box  77r.  SmlMry,  Mats. 

Send  me  the  Sudbury  Lifetime  Soil  Test  Kit  for 
free  trial  on  your  Money-Back  Offer  and  Better 
Crops  Guarantra.  I  am  using  the  payment  plan 
checked  below: 

□  Enclosed  ischeckormoneyorderfor  $29.95.  Itisun- 
derstood  you  will  send  prepaid,  saving  me  $1.91  to  S3.S6 
in  delivery  charges.  I  am  also  to  rocoivo  FRKg  Mm 
vataoMo  kook  oo  tarm  msaagooMot,  “Oor  Land 
and  Its  Caro.” 

I  I  Send  my  Soil  Test  Kit  C.O.  D.  I'll  pay  $29.96  and  de- 
I _ I  livery  charges  on  arrival. 

□  Eaay-Pa$riN«nt  Plan,  ril  pay  mailman  $4.96  plu.s 
delivery  charges,  then  send  you  4  monthly  payments 
of  $6.7.6  each. 


You  Taka  Na  Risk  —  use  it  for  10  days  free 
trial;  if  not  delighted  return  for  refund.  Sud¬ 
bury’s  daring  Battar  Craps  Guarantaa  says  we 
are  so  certain  you'll  get  bigger  crops  we’ll 
refund  the  full  price  of  your  kit  next  fall  if 
you  don’t. 

Over  500,000  \ow  In  Use 


Name 


State 


Letters 


Can  You  Top  This? 

Sirs: 

In  reading  your  Winter  magazine  I  saw  the 
item  “There  Ain’t  No  Such  Animal.”  This  de¬ 
scribes  a  steer  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  let  you  know 
that  I  own  a  steer  which  is  larger  than  that 
one.  My  steer  weighed  3330  pounds  at  the 
Plymouth  Fair  in  .August  of  last  year.  He  girts 
9  feet  and  3  inches. 

He  has  pulled  in  many  of  the  pulling  con¬ 
tests  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massa¬ 


chusetts.  He  and  his  n^ate  have  won  many 
blue  ribbons.  He  is  very  quiet  and  gentle. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  taken  in  October. 
He  is  a  purebred  Holstein;  was  10  in  Septem¬ 
ber  but  acts  like  a  young  steer.  We  call  him 
Bill. 

Someone  should  have  him  who  has  the  time 
to  exhibit  him  at  the  fairs  and  exhibitions  as 
he  creates  a  great  interest  wherever  he  has  been 
shown.  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  if 
there  are  any  that  are  larger  than  this  one. 

Frank  J.  Scruton 

Scruton’s  Dairy, 

R.F.D.  2, 

Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 


Or  Rebel  Republican 

Sirs: 

I  notice  on  page  26  of  your  Autumn  issue 
there  is  someone  in  your  organization  who  is 
belittling  the  soil  bank  program.  This  sounds 
like  a  disgruntled  Democrat.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  needs  the  support  of  all  the  farmers, 
the  farm  writers,  and  not  knocks. 

Let’s  keep  your  fine  paper  non-partisan  and 
all  work  together  for  better  farm  prices. 

H.  W.  Williams 

New  Lexington,  Ohio 


On  modern  mechanized  farms,  it  takes  a 
heap  of  power  to  keep  plows,  disc  harrows, 
cultivators  and  other  vital  equipment  oper¬ 
ating  at  top  efficiency.  Full-powered  farm 
engines  are  a  "must”.  And  one  sure  way 
to  assure  maximum  power  and  economy 
is  to  install  Perfect  Circle  2-in-l  Chrome 
piston  rings  in  your  farm  engines  right 
now! 

Perfect  Circles  stand  up  better  under 
rigorous  farm  service  because  both  the 
top  rings  and  the  oil  rings  are  plated  with 
thick,  wear-resisting  solid  chrome.  The 
life  of  cylinders,  pistons  and  rings  is  more 
than  doubled.  You  get  more  field  time 
between  overhauls.  For  sustained  power 
with  lasting  oil  economy,  insist  on  PC 
2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings  for  your  car, 
truck  and  tractor.  Perfect  Circle  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Hagerstown,  Indiana;  The  Perfect 
Circle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Don  Mills,  Ontario. 


Wrong  State 

Sirs: 

On  page  54  of  your  Autumn  issue  you  have 
a  full-page  picture  in  color  of  some  Shetland 
ponies  in  a  corral  and  you  say  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  in  western  Kansas. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  it  was  taken  on  our  ranch  in  western 
Montana.  It  was  taken  by  a  commercial  pho¬ 
tographer,  Ernst  Peterson,  but  how  this  mistake 
was  made  we  do  not  know. 

We  enjoyed  the  article  on  ponies  very  much 
and  were  glad  to  find  a  picture  of  our  place 
in  the  magazine. 

George  B.  Vinson 

Big  Arm,  Montana 

We  humbly  beg  reader  Vinson’s  pardon. 

{Continued  on  page  157) 


2-in-l  Chrome  piston  rings 

Th«  standard  of  comparison 
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Makes  old  wood  look  new, 

Brightens  metal  things,  too  . . . 

Flows  on  smooth — sets  up  hard — really  covers! 
Use  it  outdoors  or  in, 

Grab  your  brush  and  begin  . . .  with 
That  wonderful  paint  by 

Lowe  Brothers! 


A 


PLAX  —  easy-to-put-on  enamel  that 
smoothes  itself  as  it  dries  to  a  tough, 
weather-resisting  finish.  No  brush 
marks!  Wide  choice  of  colors  for  inside 
and  outside. 


PLAX-COTE — puts  a  scuff-resistant  sur¬ 
face  on  porches,  patios  and  all  floors — 
indoors  and  out.  Flows  on  easily  and 
smoothly  with  brush  or  roller.  Dries 
quickly.  Lasts  and  lasts. 


PLAX  WATER-CLEAR — for  a  crystal  clear  finish  that  beautifies  and  pro¬ 
tects  all  wood  and  painted  surfaces.  So  durable  it’s  ideal  for  marine 
paint  jobs  ^  /  Your  friendly  Lowe  Brothers  dealer  can  recommend 

a  professional  painter.  The  Lowe  Brothers  Company,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


lOWE  BROTHERS 


Factories . . . 
DAYTON 
OAKLAND 
TORONTO 


MAKERS  OF  . . .  KEMtiLO  AND  LOWE  BROTHERS* 

^  ®  ® 


PAINTS 


FOR  HOME  &  INDUSTRY 


The  good  earth  k  greatest  blesmiB^g^^^ 

a  traoiendoHS  aource  of  wealth  and  security. 
Throo^iresearchrJDEXAUBhasomtributed  greatly 
to  stimulating  Ameria^s  vast  agffr'nltural  produc¬ 
tivity  with  three  Key  prodiaJP! . .  DeKalb  Seed 
C(um--a  leader  in  sales  and  results  for  17  years . . . 
DeKalb  Chix  .  and  NOW-DeKalb  Hybrid 
SfflrghuzD . . .  lateel^roduct  of  DeKalb  Researrii. 

^  AU  three  great  DeKalb  Products  ofier  better 
farm  productkm  . . .  bett«r  farm  living ...  an  im¬ 
proved,  stronger  and  more  profitable  agriculture. 

» 

BMULB  SMICMLTMMI  MtaCUTMM,  INC,  BOUIU,  lUNWIW 

Co«nrcfct<  Prochicsrt  t  DltMbvton  of  DtKatb  S—d  Cora, 
OoEalb  CU*.  ami  DmKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum. 


cOffeHUM 


CORN 


Dekalb 

CHIX 


1 
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Which  tractor  stays  at  the  barn 


One  thing’s  for  sure.  When  you  own  a  Ferguson,  it  won’t  be  the 
tractor  you  leave  behind. 

It’ll  be  your  favorite  ...  on  light  jobs  or  heavy.  On  either, 
there’s  no  better  tractor  for  easy  handling  and  low  operating 
costs.  Because  the  Ferguson  is  recognized  as  the  one  tractor  with 
a  completely  integrated  hydraulic  system.  No  tedious,  separate 
adjustments.  You  get  full  use  of  all  your  power — automatically. 

When  you’re  plowing,  for  instance:  You  can  plow  with  3  bottoms 
in  most  soils  ...  at  a  cost  the  bigger,  fuel-wasting  tractors  can’t 
match.  And  you  get  this  power  and  economy  on  job  after  job. 


Farmers  generally  sum  it  all  up  in  one  sentence  by  saying: 
"It’s  got  the  Ferguson  System.” 

It’s  the  System  that  gives  you  complete  control.  You  can  raise 
or  lower  implements  .  .  .  hold  them  in  any  position  .  .  .  maintain 
effective  draft  control  .  .  .  even  change  the  speed  of  response. 

That’s  how  the  Ferguson  saves  your  job  time  and  cuts  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  That’s  why  we  think  you’ll  pick  it  for  just  about  every 
tractor  job  on  your  farm.  Why  not  see  your  Ferguson  dealer? 
Talk  performance.  Talk  trade.  See  him  first  ...  or  last.  Either 
way  you  can’t  lose.  Ferguson,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


POWERED  TO  SAVE 


the  story  of  how 

8  Men  Built  1  Barn 
in  2JDays 

USING  POLE-TYPE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
KOPPERS  PRESSURE-CREOSOTED  POLES 

MR.  FLOYD  CALHOUN 
Columbus,  Shononge  County,  N.Y. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun  needed  a  new  ma¬ 
chinery  shed  he  chose  pole-type  construc¬ 
tion  using  Koppers  pressure-creosoted 
poles.  A  pole-type  building  could  be 
quickly  built  without  foundation,  would 
cost  50  per  cent  less  than  a  conventional 
building,  needed  no  highly  skilled  crafts¬ 
men,  and  would  be  long  lasting  and 
practically  maintenance  free. 


Isl  Day — AM;  With  a  7:00  AM  start,  all 
pole  holes  were  dug  and  the  Koppers 
pressure-creosoted  poles  positioned,  and 
braced  before  10:30.  By  noon,  end  rafters 
and  outside  plates  were  in  place. 


tsi  Doy — PM:  Inside  plates,  scab  boards 
and  truss  rafters  were  nailed  to  the  posts 
during  the  afternoon.  By  milking  time 
the  basic  structure  was  completed,  ready 
for  roofing  and  siding. 


2nd  Day — AM:  Two,  four  man  crews  put 
up  the  roofing  and  siding.  By  lunch  time 
most  of  the  roof  was  on  and  the  four  sides 
were  just  about  up. 


2nd  Day — PM:  Siding  and  roofing  com¬ 
pleted,  sliding  doors  were  framed  and 
hung.  At  nightfall,  Mr.  Calhoun  drove 
his  tractor  into  1  of  the  5  bays. 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  OF 
POLE-TYPE  BUILDING  PLANS 

It  outlines  the  advantages  of  pole-type  con¬ 
struction  and  details  with  pictures  and  floor 
plans  the  many  easy-to-build  plana  available. 

Write:  Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Preserving  Div., 
1465  Koppers  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


OFFERS 
F  O  L  E  S 
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The  Dairy  Barn 


Calves  on  P.asture  The  thing  that  makes  writing  a  column  like 
this  interesting  is  that  you  never  know 
where  you  are  going  to  turn  up  your  material.  Like  this  item.  We 
were  sitting  there  looking  at  a  piece  of  blank  paper  with  no  idea 
what  to  put  on  it  when  we  got  a  call  from  Marshall  McCullough. 
Mac  was  out  at  the  station;  he  was  passing  through  town  on  his 
way  to  Pittsburgh  and  just  called  up  to  say  Hello. 

!  Like  the  rest  of  us  Mac  is  frequently  short  on  money,  but  un- 
.  like  editors,  writers  and  such  people,  he’s  never  short  on  ideas. 
He  has  inspired  more  than  one  item  in  these  pages  and  since  he 
carries  the  impressive  title  of  Dairy  Nutritionist  at  the  Georgia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  his  completely  unexpected  call 
was  the  perfect  answer  to  this  columnist’s  prayer. 

“What’s  new?”  we  asked  after  an  exchange  of  pleasantries. 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  the  folks  about  the  way  we’re  raising 
calves  on  pasture?”  he  asked.  And  that’s  not  a  bad  idea  at  all. 
In  fact,  it’s  such  a  good  idea  it  probably  demands  a  full-scale 
article,  but  in  the  meantime  here  are  some  of  the  highlights. 

McCullough  is  a  hard-shelled  grass  addict.  He  thinks  a  dair\- 
cow  was  made  to  eat  grass  and  roughage  and  feeding  her  much 
of  anything  else  doesn’t  make  sense.  One  point  of  his  theory  is 
that  to  get  high  producers  that  will  do  well  on  such  a  ration  you 
have  to  start  them  young.  So  he  has  been  fooling  around  with 
calves,  starting  them  out  on  pasture  when  they  are  only  a  week 
old,  and  doggone  if  the  idea  isn’t  paying  off.  The  first  calves  they 
started  raising  this  way  are  now  in  the  Station’s  dairy  herd,  are 
outstanding  in  their  superior  body  development  and  are  first- 
class  milk  producers. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  program  is  that  calves  must 
have  good  to  excellent  pasture.  They  won’t  do  well  on  ]>oor 
pasture.  But  give  them  the  right  kind  of  grass  and  they  will  come 
right  along.  For  example,  a  bunch  of  calves  that  were  put  on  ex¬ 
cellent  oats  and  ryegrass  pasture  from  November  through  March, 
which  is  their  best  pasture  season  down  there,  made  an  average 
gain  of  1.10  pounds  per  day.  At  the  end  of  12  weeks  they 
weighed  an  average  of  167  pounds  compared  with  a  birth  weight 
of  74  pounds.  They  received  no  grain  and  consumed  an  average 
of  300  pounds  of  whole  milk. 

In  contrast  to  this,  on  poor  pasture  during  a  dry  summer. 
I  calves  which  received  an  average  of  273  pounds  of  milk  plus  a 
supplemental  feeding  of  up  to  4  pounds  of  grain  per  head  per 
day  gained  an  average  of  only  .65  pounds  per  day.  They  weighed 
65  pounds  at  birth  and  tipped  the  scales  at  only  120  pounds  at 
12  weeks. 

The  calves  on  excellent  pasture  did  as  well,  or  better,  than  a 
I  barn-fed  check  group. 

McCullough  warns  that  for  the  fii-st  few  months  the  pasture- 
fed  calves  will  be  pretty  rough  looking.  By  the  time  they  are  year¬ 
lings  though,  “they  make  mighty  fine  looking  heifers.” 

During  the  first  four  years  of  this  experiment  there  ha\e  been 
no  death  losses  among  the  calves,  scouring  has  never  been  a 
i  problem  and  there  has  been  a  very  low  incident  of  internal  para¬ 
sitism,  the  latter  condition  probably  due  to  rotating  pastures 
every  ten  days  or  so. 

How  Much?  The  costs  of  milk  production  is  a  lot  like  the 
vNcather — it  changes  while  you’re  talking  about  it. 
usually  on  the  upside.  That’s  why  a  lot  of  folks  figure  it  is  just  a 
I  waste  of  time  to  tr)’  to  pin-point  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
j  {Continued  on  page  154 
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“OFFICIAL  WORLD’S  RECORD*  FAT  PRODUCER  HAS 
ALWAYS  BEEN  MILKED  WITH  A  DEUVAL  MILKER,” 


writes:  R.  B.  NcLAUGHLIN,  owner  of 
Haven  Hill  Crescent  Gewina  Count. 

*1523.0-lbs.  FAT  38,878-lbs.  of  3.9%  MILK 


*‘Our  record-breaking  cow,  Haven  Hill  Cres¬ 
cent  Gewina  Count,  has  always  been  milked 
with  a  De  Laval  Milker  (Magnetic).  We 
never  have  mechanical  trouble  with  our 
units,  nor  has  there  been  any  udder  damage. 

Probably  the  best  testimonial  I  can  give  for 
the  De  Laval  is  that  the  udder  of  this  great 
cow  has  retained  the  same  shape,  and  is  as 
soft  and  pliable  as  when  she  was  a  two  year 
old.  Moreover  the  entire  mammary  system 
was  officially  classified  “Excellent”  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  During  her  life  she  has  probably  been 
milked  by  from  25  to  30  men,  who  with  all 
their  individual  traits,  made  no  apparent  dif¬ 
ference  since  the  actual  work  was  done  by 
the  De  Laval  unit.” 


DE  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


R.  B.  McLaughlin  also  writes:  “RECENTLY  WE  INSTALLED  A  DE  LAVAL 
COMBINE  MILKER®  ALONG  WITH  A  DE  LAVAL  BULK  COOLER, 
WHICH  WE  BELIEVE  WILL  HELP  US  CONTINUE  TO  PRODUCE 
HIGH  QUALITY  MILK  WITH  GREATER  ^ 

SAVINGS  THROUGH  LESS  TIME  AND 
LABOR  REQUIRED.” 


rOR  COMPANY  Poughkcapsia,  Naw  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6  *  OK  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  MMIbraa  Ava..  Millbraa.  Calif. 
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THE  OB 


FIRESTONE 

CHAMPION 

GROUND  GRIP 


Your  Firestone 
Farm  Service  Spe¬ 
cialist  .  .  .  right  at 
your  front  door 
with  money-saving 
advice  and  main¬ 

tenance  service — 
Hydro-Flation  for 

your  tractor  tires, 

free  inflation  and 

inspection  of  all 
your  tires.  Call  him 
at  your  Firestone 
Demer  or  Store. 


a  longer  lasting  tire  that  gets 
more  work  out  of  your  tractor 

You  hear  a  lot  said  about  the  importance  of  tread  design 
on  tractor  tires,  and  it  is  important.  The  best  rubber,  the 
strongest  tire  body  in  the  world  won’t  help  you  unless  it 
has  a  properly  designed  working  tread — like  Firestone 
Champion  Ground  Grips,  for  instance. 

The  traction  bars  are  tapered  and  curved  from  the  center 
for  easier  dig-in  at  the  middle,  for  positive  grip  as  the 
pressure  moves  out  to  the  sides.  But  there's  no  wiping  at 
the  tapered  center  of  the  bar.  It’s  prevented  by  a  big 
double-thick  tread  base. 

And  they  do  pull  out  clean  .  .  .  flared  tread  openings, 
designed  by  Firestone  after  years  of  practical  farming 
experience  on  the  Firestone  Farms  at  Columbiana,  Ohio, 
make  sure  of  it.  Firestone  Champions  take  full  advantage 
of  both  rotational  and  flexing  action  to  get  positive 
cleaning. 

See  the  Firestone  Champion  tractor  tire  at  your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store.  He’ll  be  glad  to  quote  you  the 
low  cost  of  exchanging  tires  on  your  tractor. 


Enjoy  the  voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  and  television 
every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 

Copyright  1957,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Prevention  or  Treatment— 

WITH  ONE  SHOTI 

Prevention  of  disease  is  always  a  primary  aim  of  successful  animal  management, 
particularly  during  periods  of  stress  or  adverse  weather  conditions. 

That’s  why  it’s  significant  that  so  many  experienced  dairymen,  cattlemen  and  other 
livestock  owners  rely  on  Injection  Bicilun.  They  know  the  long-lasting,  effective  blood 
levels  of  Injection  Bicilun  achieve  prevention,  without  time-consuming,  costly,  frequent 
dosage  schedules. 

They  also  know  that,  where  the  press  of  market  schedules  or  other  activities  makes 
an  adequate  prevention  program  impossible,  they  can  rely  on  Injection  Bicilun  Fortified 
for  powerful,  fast-acting  treatment. 


PMtoM»Ma  I,  Pt. 


For  One-Shot  Prevention— 

INJECTION 

B I  C I  L  L I  N® 

{Benzathine  Penicillin  O) 

Proionged  blood  levels,  lasting  5-7  da3rs,  from  a  single  shot! 

For  One-Shot  Treatment— 

INJECTION 

BICILLIN®  FORTIFIED 

{Benzathine  Penicillin  O  and  Procaine  Penicillin  G) 

High,  immediate  penicillin  blood  levels  to  fight  infection;  prolonged  levels  to  reduce 
possibility  of  relapse! 

Protect  your  profits  with  Wyeth  productsi 

AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 
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the  ability  to  outyield  doesnH 

just 

happen 


Genuine  Pfister  Hybrids 
OUTYIELDED  other  hybrids 
8  out  of  10  times 


New  Editions 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  by  Frank  Morrison. 
The  Morrison  Publishing  Company,  Itha¬ 
ca,  New  York.  $9.50. 

Fifty-eight  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition,  the  22nd  edition  of  Feeds 
and  Feeding  has  been  issued.  In  the  pub¬ 
lishing  field,  this  book  is  pushing  into  the 
the  class  occupied  by  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
spear.  It  has  now  grown  to  1165  pages 
and  still  contains  a  liberal  education  on 
the  nature  of  animal  digestion  and  of  the 
food  to  be  digested;  a  section  on  the  spe¬ 
cific  grains  and  forages;  and  a  discussion 
of  the  handling  and  feeding  of  the  various 
classes  of  livestock.  Dr.  Morrison,  who 
took  over  the  authorship  of  this  book  from 
his  father-in-law,  the  late  W.  A.  Henry,  is 
now  assisted  in  its  preparation  by  the  third 
generation  to  work  on  the  book. 

Forage  Crops,  by  Gilbert  H.  Ahlgren. 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York.  $7.00. 

In  a  single  volume.  Dr.  Ahlgren  discusses 
the  major  pasture  and  forage  crops  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  their  cultivation 
and  conversion  into  hay  or  silage.  In  this, 
the  second  edition,  he  has  added  chapters 
on  pasture  and  range  management  and 
given  new  emphasis  to  mechanization  of 
grassland  farming,  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
and  seed  production. 


in  12,417 

COMPETITIVE  YIELD  CHECKS 
made  right  in  farmers’ 
fields  by  an  average  of 
9.8  more  bushels 
of  §2  shelled  corn 
per  acre  . . . 


Pfister  Associated  Growers,  inc. 

General  Offices;  AURORA,  ILLINOIS 


Corn  and  its  Early  Fathers,  by  Henry 
A.  Wallace  and  William  L.  Brown.  The 
Michigan  State  University  Press,  Fast 
Lansing.  $3.75. 

To  the  Pueblo  Indian — and  perhaps  to 
other  tribes  as  well — corn  and  other  liv¬ 
ing  objects  share  the  same  life  as  humans. 
They  believe  that  the  thoughts  they  think 
of  the  corn  will  be  recieved  by  the  plant; 
that  helpful,  good  thoughts  will  benefit 
the  corn.  Beside  being  the  great  food 
staple  of  their  life,  corn  stands  at  the  very 
core  of  their  religion  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  their  daily  life.  Because  of  its  im¬ 
portance  to  them,  they  have  a  great  desire 
to  know  about  this  friend,  corn.  Since  they 
have  little  exact  knowledge,  they  fulfill  this 
desire  by  creating  legends  about  corn. 

Perhaps  the  authors  of  this  book  felt 
that  the  corn-belt  farmer  of  today  had 
this  same  desire  for  general  knowledge 
about  this  most  important  crop  for  thefr 
book  fills  just  this  kind  of  need.  None  of 
the  information  will  be  of  any  practical 
(Continued  on  page  158) 
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"One  job,  and  you  know  it’s  a  farmer’s  tractor’’ 


"It’s  just  like  Oliver  had  asked  all 
the  farmers,  'Now  what  is  it  you  want 
most  in  a  tractor?*  Then  they  built 
everybody’s  'wants’  into  this  Super 
77.  One  man  wants  power.  Well, 
here’s  the  power  to  pull  up  to  four 
bottoms.  Another  fellow  wants  his 
comforts — and  here  they  are.  Key 
starting,  just  like  a  car.  A  seat  even 


better*  n  a  car.  Here’s  an  independent 
PTO... handy  'Hydra-lectric’  con¬ 
trols...  even  a  power  shift  to  move 
your  back  wheels  in  or  out!  Take 
the  diesel,  like  I  did,  and  you  can 
knock  two-thirds  off  your  fuel  bills. 
You’ll  say  the  same  as  I  do:  Oliver 
gives  me  the  power  to  produce  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.’’ 


YOUR  OLIVER  DEALEK  PROMISES;  "You’ll  never  find  Oliver  dragging  when  it  comes 
to  supplsdng  the  features  farmers  want.  That’s  because  the  farmer  is 
Oliver’s  big  business — always  has  been,  and  always  will  be.’’ 

The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY" 


Buy  your  now  tractor 
on  tho 

'’Pay  as  you  Produce” 

purehato  plan 
Ask  your  Olivor  Doalor 


New  Power  Choring 

from  Uemesway 


most  powerful,  economical 
strongest,  safest  barn 
cleaner  ever  built 


Big,  husky  ram  with  an  8-foot 
•stride  furnishes  2-way  power  to 
gutter  shuttle-cleaners.  Flexible. 
Safe.  Economical. 

Big-capacity,  motor-driven  hy¬ 
draulic  pump  handles  over  100 
cows  in  stalls.  Plenty  of  power 
for  bonus  capacity  with  this  new 
hydraulic  bam  cleaner. 

Shown  above,  a  typical  instal¬ 
lation.  Flexible  Jamesway  hy¬ 
draulics  let  you  install  the  motor, 
pump,  tank  and  ram  inside  or 
outside,  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
in  your  bam. 

See  your  Jamesway  dealer  for 
details  now.  Or  write  JAMES 
MFC.  CO.,  c/o  your  nearest  di- 
vi.sion  office.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.; 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles  6.'l, 
Calif.  Address  Dept.  F()-37. 


cient  design.  The  whole  power  unit  con¬ 
sists  of  one  motor  .  .  .  one  pump  ,  .  .  one 
oil  tank  .  .  .  one  self-reversing  ram.  It’s 
the  strongest  ever  ...  no  gears,  no  pins, 
no  sprockets  to  break.  No  worry  about 
overloading  —  a  safety  release  valve  by¬ 
passes  oil  when  pressure  reaches  900  lbs. 
And  all  drive  parts  operate  in  oil  for 
lowest  possible  wear. 


Now  Jamesway  engineers  have  taken 
the  genius  of  Shuttle-Stroke  design  .  .  . 
combined  it  with  the  economy  and  flexi¬ 
bility  of  hydraulics  to  give  you  a  brand 
new  barn  cleaner  that  power-cleans  gut¬ 
ters  slick  as  a  whistle. 

Famous  push-pull  action  mixes  liquids 
and  solids,  speeds  them  to  the  Liqui- 
Matic  or  Flat  Bed  elevator.  High  speed 
elevators  can’t  possibly  overload.  Won’t 
freeze  up  either  —  both  models  are  self 
cleaning. 

Unmatched  simplicity  and  economy 
are  yours  with  Jamesway’s  rugged,  effi¬ 


See  this  revolutionary  Piston- Powered 
Cleaner  at  your  Jamesway  dealer’s  now. 
You’ll  agree,  no  other  bam  cleaner  can 
touch  it  for  power,  strength,  safety  and 
lowest  possible  cost. 


JAMESWAY  POWER  CHORING  MECHANIZES  YOUR  BARNYARD  AS  YOUR  TRACTOR  MECHANIZES  YOUR  FIELD  WORK 


takes  backaches 
away 


«  Mmdl  d>wii  paymaitt  mmd  $1  m 
m  day,  yaa  caa  awn  any  piaca  af  Joinat- 
way  Pawar  Charing  agaipmaiM.  Taka* 
lha  placa  al  an  bir^  man. 


Chaka  af  Iwa  naw  oil-alaal  alavatari  Uaal-Atatk 
and  Piai  had.  Ligai-Mafk  rant  al  t  limat  and  Flat 
tad  at  4  Hmat  lha  tpaad  af  gaHar  thaltlat.  hath 
tava  lha  Ugaidt  at  «^l  at  lha  taiMt  —  taaa  tha 
matt  vnlaahia  part  af  lha  manara. 


Hara’t  pawar  charing  at  ih  Imtl. 


FOR  POULTRY  •  FOR  DAIRY  •  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


WILL  THEIR  ‘‘ARTIFICIAL  COWS” 

HELP  YOU  PRODUCE  MORE  MILK  AND  BEEF? 


Down  in  Indiana,  at  the  Pfizer  Agricultural  Research 
and  Development  Center,  they  have  a  herd  of  32  "arti¬ 
ficial  cows”  to  help  solve  some  of  your  problems  in  beef 
and  milk  production. 

With  an  ingenious  rig  of  flasks  and  tubes,  Pfizer' 
scientists  have  simulated  conditions  inside  a  cow’s 
rumen,  or  second  stomach.  Here  millions  of  bacteria 
break  down  indigestible  roughage  so  it  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  pounds  of  milk  or  beef. 

Each  artificial  rumen  actually  digests  the  fibrous 
material  in  hay  and  other  roughages! 

What  does  Pfizer  learn  from  these  studies?  Quite  a 
few  things.  How,  for  example,  to  best  use  antibiotics  in 
the  rations  of  calves  and  beef  steers  .  .  .  how  to  nourish 
rumen  bacteria  so  cattle  get  better  nourishment  from 
such  low-cost  roughages  as  corn  cobs  and  wheat  straw 
. .  .  how  trace  elements  added  to  concentrates  influence 
yield  and  butterfat  content  of  milk. 

As  promising  new  findings  come  from  the  laboratory 
they  are  put  to  the  practical  test  with  hundreds  of  real 
cows  or  steers.  And  as  soon  as  a  new  development  is 
proved  out,  America’s  progressive  feed  manufacturers 
stand  ready  to  bring  these  benefits  of  science  to  the 


farm  in  the  feed  bag. 

Here’s  one  example  that’s  important  to  beef  feeders — 
the  new  5-day  "conditioning  feeds”  containing  Terra- 
mycin*.  These  new  feeds  not  only  help  start  animals 
eating  and  gaining  as  soon  as  they  arrive  on  the  feedlot, 
but  also  help  prevent  and  treat  shipping  fever!  These  con¬ 
ditioning  feeds  have  recently  been  proved  out  and  will 
soon  be  available  from  your  own  feed  dealer. 

What  next  from  Pfizer — and  your  feed  man?  Who 
knows?  Perhaps,  from  these  rumen  studies  will  come 

a  cure  for  bloat!  TSBRAMTCIN*  RRANO  OF  OZTTBTRACTCLINC 


Science  Comes  to  the  Farm  in  a  Feed  Bag 


Pfizer  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Department 
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IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


t:  ^  i^'/- 


Sturdy  and  dependable  Racebilt  portable  aluminum 
irrigation  systems  give  you  extra  crop  and  pasture  yields 
every  year,  regardless  of  rainfall  .  .  .  greater  yields 
mean  greater  profits  .  .  .  life-giving  water  when  and 
where  you  need  it  .  .  .  the  most  durable  systems  avail¬ 
able.  . .  take  high  pressures  in  stride  -•  stand  up  under 
rough  handling  ! 


Every  piece  of  Racebilt  irrigation 
equipment  shows  the  “mark  of  qual¬ 
ity”.  Race  &  Race  manufactures  its 
own  tubing,  couplings  and  fittings  to 
exacting  specifications. 

Racebilt’s  famous  LINK-LOK 
coupler  is  permanently  attached  to 
the  tubing  —  will  stand  season  after 
season  of  rough  handling,  yet  func¬ 
tions  perfectly. .  .  uncouples  and  cou¬ 
ples  in  seconds  without  leakage. 

A  complete  line  of  Racebilt  fittings 
is  available  for  LINK-LOK  and  the 
moderately  priced  Economy  and  Spe¬ 
cial  lines  -  as  well  as  for  the  popular 
Demountable  Couplings. 

All  fittings  are  inter-  ^ 
changable. 


For  the  name  of  your  nearest  Racebilt 
dealer  and  for  a  free  illustrated  brochure 
on  irrigation,  write  to  Race  &  Race,  Inc. 
Winter  Haven,  Florida 


THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


.1  fejD  dealerships  are  available  in  some  localities  —  write  for  details 


Winter  Haven,  Florida 


Plow  2%  extra  aores  a  day 
at  rock-bottom  economy  . . . 


You  never  lose  time  for  lack  of  a  gear  with  the  Case 
300.  When  there’s  power  to  spare,  you  shift  from 
4th  to  5th  and  plow  2^  acres  more  in  a  day.  When 
ground  gets  too  hard  or  sod  too  tough  for  4th  you 
drop  to  3rd  and  still  plow  86  percent  as  much.  For 
any  held  speed  . . .  from  2.2  to  8  miles  an  hour  . . . 
there’s  never  a  gap,  always  a  gear  speed  to  get  the 
greatest  results  from  every  horsepower,  every  gal¬ 
lon  of  fuel,  and  . . .  most  important  of  all . . .  from 
every  precious  man-hour. 


Case  Pivot-Action  Plows 

mount  on  speedy  3-point 
Eagle-Hitch,  track  true  on 
contours,  cut  full  width  on 
curves,  stay  at  even  depth  by 
floating  action.  Break-away 
releases  on  striking  stone, 
recouples  by  backing  trac¬ 
tor,  saves  shares.  Three  and 
four-bottom  sizes  for  Case 
300  and  400  tractors. 


Besides  the  full  range  of  overlapping  held  speeds, 
the  Case  300  gives  you  a  creeper  gear  at  1 V2  MPH, 
two  road  speeds  of  12  and  20  MPH,  three  reverse 
speeds.  In  PTO  jobs  your  baler,  chopper,  combine 
or  picker  runs  at  steady,  standard  speed.  You  always 
have  a  gear  speed  to  suit  the  crop  condition  and 
get  the  most  work  done.  Start  now  to  get  these 
gains.  Case  Crop- Way  Purchase  Plan  puts  tractor 
on  your  place  for  small  down-payment  or  trade-in, 
sets  later  payments  at  times  when  you  have  money 
coming  in.  Get  full  details  from  your  Case  dealer. 


Get  full  story  of  overlapping  gear  speeds,  full  re¬ 
port  on  world’s  record  fuel  economy.  Check 
items  that  interest  you.  Address  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
Dept.  C-907,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  3-plow  300  Tractors  □  Fuel  Economy  Report 

□  4-plow  400  Tractors  □  Pivot-Action  Plows 

□  5-6  plow  600  Tractor  □  Eagle-Hitch  Imple¬ 

ments 

Name _ 


Address 


ij3r\/Kls  35  tons  or  more  of 
silage  an  hour-itsaFQX 


Sharp-shearing  rotary  type  cutting ...  a  1 16  sq  in.  throat  opening  makes  overloading 
impossible  ...  a  full  6-ft.  mower  bar,  are  only  3  of  20  reasons  for  the  remarkable 
capacity  of  Fox  Forage  Harvesters.  Or,  if  you  need  even  greater  volume,  the  Hevi- 
Duty  Fox  cuts  a  7-ft.  swath,  chops  and  loads  in  5  hours  what  takes  most  machines  7. 

Rugged,  lasts  for  years.  One  piece  rigid  frame  keeps  knives  and  cutter  bar  in  align* 
ment  .  .  .  exclusive  safety  features  prevent  damage  by  rocks  or  other  hard  objects 
entering  the  knives  .  .  .  in-the-field  knife  sharpening  is  quick  and  easy. 

Handles  all  forage  crops  , , ,  one  man,  without  tools,  can  change  from  mower  bar 
to  pick-up,  or  one  or  two  row  corn  unit  in  10  minutes.  For  25  years  Fox  has  been  the 
forage  harvester  by  which  all  are  measured.  Your  Fox  dealer  can  show  you  why. 
See  him. 


FRe£~ 


Our  20  page  booklet  filled  with  practical  experiences  of  men  who  are  making 
extra  profits  from  forage  crops.  "NEW  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  FROM 
FORAGE."  Send  for  your  FREE  copy  today. 


P6X 


RIVER  TRACTOR  CO. 

"The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  HaryetHng" 

537  NO.  RANKIN,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 

—  —  —  —  —  —  ——  —  —  — - — -  - - — - —  T 


I  want  to  make  more  money  from  my  forage  crops.  Send  me,  without  charge,  o  copy 
of  "NEW  WAYS  TO  MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  FROM  FORAGE"  and  your  new  Fox 
Forage  Harvester  Catalog. 


NAME  (Please  print). 
ADDRESS _ 


Post  Office- 


.  STATE- 


Poultry  Yard 


f  I  j  i  ^ 


Eg.fip — ^Then  Revolution  in  farming? 
and  Now  There’s  certainly  been  a 
revolution  in  the  way  eggs 
are  produced.  I  don’t  know  where  wr’re 
going — but  I  know  where  we’ve  been.  I 
just  read  an  article  on  stresses  in  the  hen 
yard  and  I  concluded  it  was  lots  more  fun 
and  a  heap  less  trouble  to  raise  chickens 
sixty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 

At  that  time  we  didn’t  know  hens  had 
stresses.  VVe  didn’t  know  they  worried  or 
had  breaking  points  and  if  not  handled 
with  care  might  develop  a  neurosis.  VVe 
never  noticed  any  peckers  or  peckees. 

On  sunny  days  the  hens  were  out  in  the 
clover  patch  where  they  carried  on  the 
only  pecking  system  they  knew,  which  was 
a  hunt  and  peck  deal  as  they  pursued  bugs 
and  worms.  The  ones  who  weren’t  in  the 
clover  patch  chasing  bugs  were  wallowing, 
fluttering  their  wings  like  fan  dancers  in 
the  ash  bin  back  of  the  woodshed :  or 
scratching  for  worms  in  the  rich  soil 
around  mama’s  sweet  williams  and  ver- 
benias. 

We  didn’t  know  anything  about  drink¬ 
ing  founts,  either.  Our  hens  drank  from 
the  overflow  from  the  horse  trough,  which 
papa  managed  by  some  magic  with  the 
float  to  keep  always  dribbling  over. 

As  for  sleeping  quarters,  a  flock  of  them 
roosted  on  the  rail  fence  next  to  the  bugg\- 
shed.  When  we  kids  came  home  after  dark 
and  lit  the  lantern  in  order  to  put  old  Dob¬ 
bin  to  bed,  the  hens  moved  grumpily  a  few 
inches  this  way  or  that  on  the  rail,  then 
they  settled  down  and  went  back  to  sleej). 

There  was  another  flock  that  roosted  on 
the  limbs  of  a  wide-spreading  white  oak 
near  the  buggy  shed.  Not  hail  nor  wind 
nor  cold  could  discourage  them.  Morn¬ 
ings,  the  hired  man  threw  them  a  bucket 
of  grain  on  some  beaten-down  ground. 
They  were  never  sick.  They  either  died  of 
old  age  or  chopped-off  heads. 

We  had  roosters  so  old  and  tough  you 
^couldn’t  boil  them  tender  in  a  blue  moon, 
so  we  kept  them  on.  Mama  thought  hens 
had  to  have  roosters  in  order  to  lay  eggs. 

As  for  hunting  eggs,  that  was  my  job.  It 
was  a  daily  adv’enture.  I’ve  seen  the  mod¬ 
ern  cage-like  contraptions  that  house  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  I  see  the  eggs  being  machine- 
gunned  down  grooves  and  little  troughs 
from  somewhere  above.  To  me  this  is 
prosaic  and  unexciting. 

My  great  delight  was  to  hunt  eggs,  and 
I  mean  hunt.  With  a  straw-lined  bucket 
with  a  few  glass  eggs  in  the  bottom,  I  took 
the  path  by  the  lilac  bushes  and  past  the 
(Continued  on  page  150) 
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Squibb  quality- 


THE  PRICELESS  INGREDIENT 


Accurate  records... 

,  save  time  for  your  veterinarian, 
save  money  for  you 

I 

^  W  hen  your  veterinarian  examines  your  herd,  he’s  looking  for 

trouble.  That’s  part  of  his  job  of  Animal  Health  Engineering:  to 

I  recognize  symptoms  of  injury  or  disease  while  still  in  the  early 

stages— to  make  careful  diagnosis— to  start  treatment  fast— to  keep 
every  one  of  your  animals  producing  at  maximum  profit.  Here’s 
how  you,  and  only  you,  can  help. 

Keep  accurate  records!  Save  time  for  your  veterinarian,  help 
him  save  money  for  you.  Always  be  ready  with  accurate,  up-to- 
date  records  for  every  member  of  your  herd.  Make  each  “case 
history”  as  complete  as  you  can,  including:  date  in  heat,  date 
bred,  date  due  to  calve,  date  calf  dropped,  records  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  feed  consumption.  If  animals  have  been  treated  for 
injury  or  disease,  write  it  down!  Your  veterinarian  can  help  you 
faster  when  he  has  all  the  facts! 

New  drugs — modern  miracles  of  Animal  Health  Engineering, 
Every  time  your  veterinarian  calls,  all  the  skills  of  modern  veteri¬ 
nary  science  come  with  him.  He  brings  to  your  barn  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  newest  and  most  effective  drugs  which  have 
saved  countless  numbers  of  America’s  valuable  livestock.  Many  of 
these  new  drugs  are  products  of  the  S(|uihh  Research  Program, 
and  S(piil)h  is  proud  of  its  part  in  the  development  of  these  mod¬ 
ern  miracles  of  Animal  Health  Engineering.  As  with  all  Squibb 
products,  sgtiBB  guALiTY  is  the  priceless  ingredient. 


ACCURATE 
RECORDS - 
MADE  EASY! 
FREE! 


Send  for  your  copies  of  Squibb's  new  Herd 
Breeding  Chart.  It's  designed  to  post  on  your  born 
wall,  and  mokes  record-keeping  simple  and  easy. 
Address  SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Products  Department, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  and  tell  us 
the  number  of  cows  in  your  herd. 
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Where  are  the  Apples  We  are  old  enough 
of  Yesteryear?  to  remember  the 

orchard  which 
covered  an  acre  or  more  near  the  old 
home  place,  and  the  barrels  that  were 
stored  in  the  cellar  for  winter  eating.  The 
apples  we  buy  today  on  the  market  seem 
dessicated  and  flavorless  compared  to  some 
of  the  old-timers,  which  we  haven’t  seen 
for  these  forty  years.  When  we  recall  some 
of  them  we  start  to  drool.  Where  is  the 
Chenango,  or  Strawberry’,  not  very  big. 
but  red  all  the  way  through,  and  full  of 
flavor;  the  Maiden  Blush,  that  old  pie 
and  sauce  favorite;  the  Russet,  spicy  and 
a  good  keeper;  the  Pippin,  juicy  and  good 
eating  before  the  fire  on  winter  evenings: 
the  Sheepnose,  or  Black  Gilliflower,  crisp 
and  also  a  good  keeper;  and  the  Early 
Hai^est,  early  and  the  component  of  the 
fii'st  open-faced  pies  and  cobblers  in  the 
late  spring.  Styles  do  change — we’ll  have 
to  face  that,  but  what  we  wouldn’t  give 
to  sink  a  tooth  into  a  fragrant  Pippin. 


How  to  Cook  Maybe  it’s  because  it’s 

a  Goose  getting  near  dinner  time, 

but  the  following  recipe 
for  roast  wild  goose  seems  just  the  thing 
to  pass  on  to  those  among  our  readers 
who  happen  to  have  a  spare  wild  goose 
in  the  larder.  As  an  old  goose  fancier,  let 
us  warn  you  that  a  wild  goose  may  live 
to  be  70;  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  one  of  these  old-timers  on  hand, 
cook  the  devil  out  of  him. 

Roast  Wild  Goose 


1  young  wild  goose, 
6  to  8  pounds 
(dressed  weight) 
Juice  of  1  lemon 
Salt  and  pepper 
‘/a  cup  butter 
54  cup  chopped 
onion 

1  cup  chopped  tart 
apple 


1  cup  chopped  dried 
apricots 

3  cups  soft  bread 
crumbs  (made 
from  day-old 
bread) 

teaspoon  pepper 
54  teaspoon  pepper 

4  to  6  slices  bacon 
Melted  bacon  fat 


Sprinkle  goose  inside  and  out  with 
lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  butter 
in  a  large  saucepan.  Add  onion  and  cook 
until  tender.  Stir  in  apple,  apricots,  bread 
crumbs,  salt  and  pepper.  Spoon  stuffing 
lightly  into  cavity.  Close  opening  with 
skewers  and  string.  Cover  breast  with 
bacon  slices  and  cheesecloth  soaked  in 
melted  bacon  fat.  Place  goose  breast-up 
on  rack  in  roasting  pan.  Roast  in  pre¬ 
heated  325-degree  oven  20  to  25  minutes 
per  pound,  or  until  tender,  basting  fre- 
{Continued  on  page  37) 


AIADDIN  HOUSES 

ARE  ENGINEERED  TO  SAVE 
YOU  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS! 

BUILD  IT  YOURSELF  I — Aladdin  designed  and  manufactured 
the  first  Readi-Cut  Home  over  50  years  ago.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  people  have  discovered  how  easy  it  is  to  build  on  Aladdin. 
Our  customers  hove  saved  thousands  of  dollars  by  doing  port  or 
oil  of  the  work  themselves.  NOT  PREFABRICATED — The  lumber 
is  cut  to  fit  by  precision  machines,  ready  to  be  nailed  in  place. 
Each  piece  is  marked  and  shown  on  our  erection  drawings. 
QUALITY — All  materials  . . .  lumber,  doors,  windows,  flooring, 
paint,  hardware . . .  everything  furnished  are  highest  quality.  Not 
only  do  you  save — your  finished  Aladdin  Home  will  be  a  joy  to 
behold — beautifully  designed  and  solidly  constructed  to  meet  the 
highest  building  standards.  CATALOG — Send  for  Aladdin’s 
handsome  new  catalog  now  and  you  will  understand  how  Aladdin 
can  save  you  up  to  30  or  40%  on  your  new  home.  Mail  the 
Coupon  today. 

Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Homes  are  noted  for  Highest 'Quality  and 
Best  Construction  at  delivered  prices  that  will  Save  You  Money! 


NAiSP'<4tn 


new  Massey-Harris  Harvest 

Streamliners  deliver  bonus 
bushels  in  every  crop 


Here’s  combine  styling,  capacity,  and  ease  of  handling  that  picks 
up  where  yesterday’s  best  left  off.  You  see  it  in  the  new,  lower  sil¬ 
houette  — •  almost  a  yardstick  lower  —  in  the  lower  grain  tank,  lower 
air  intake,  fold-away  auger! 

This  lower  design  assures  stability  and  safety  never  before 
equalled  . . .  and  with  no  sacrifice  of  ground  clearance.  And  on  the  in¬ 
side,  exclusive  Balanced  Separation  —  the  perfect  coordination  of 
extra-wide  cylinder,  extra-long  walkers,  exclusive  Dyna-Air  chaffer  — 
delivers  bonus-bushels  from  every  acre. 

What’s  more,  you’ll  find  driving  these  giants  is  like  handling  your 
car  .  .  .  with  Power  Steering,  Power  Header  control  at  finger-tip 
command. 

See  the  miracle  82  with  14,  12,  or  10  foot  cut  .  .  .  and  the  mighty 
92  with  16,  14,  or  12  foot  cutter-tor  at  your  M-H  dealers  now. 


Switch  from  grain  or  beans 
to  corn,  in  a  jiffy,  with 
the  quick-change  corn 
head.  Combine  corn  in  al¬ 
most  any  weather.  Pick 
and  shell  in  one  trip  with 
an  82  or  92  Harvest 
Streamliner. 


ALWAYS  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON 


ASK  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 

you  nom*  Iho  (imo.  your  Mostoir* 
Harris  daalar  will  bo  proud  la  hovo 
you  work-ltsl  a  ntw  HarutsI  Sfrtam- 
linar.  For  from  loldor  wrilo:  Mastoy- 
Harris,  Racino,  W/tconsin,  0op(. 
C-222. 


CHECK  OUR  EXCLUSIVE 
TIME  PURCHASE  PLAN 

Tailorod  to  your  farming  and  marketing  practices. 


Tractors  •  Combines  •  Corn  Pickers  •  Balers  •  Implements 


\btecl  most  likely  to  succeed 
• .  •  in  class  of  ’60  s 


Only  hours  old . . .  but  there’s  a  good  chance  this  calf  will 
be  another  champion.  If  breeding  means  anything;  if 
feeding  means  anything  . . .  this  calf  has  a  bright  future  * 
ahead.  Soon  she’ll  be  on  Red  Rose  Milk  Repkuxr  for 
a  flying  start  toward  building  a  strong,  sturdy  body. 

Red  Rose'Milk  Replacer  is  not  merely  a  means  ^ 
of  sending  more  milk  to  market  or  raising  calves  t  ^ 

at  lower  cost.  It  is  actually  a  better  way  than  nature  \ 

provides.  Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  supplies  balanced, 
vitamin-fortified  “early  nutrition’’  with  the  antibiotic 
supplements  that  reduce  digestive  upsets  and  scours. 

Red  Rose  Milk  Replacer  means  earlier  weaning.  That’s 
when  Red  Rose  Calf  Starter  takes  over.  Red  Rose  Calf 
Starter  Is  a  pleasantly  palatable  feed  that  gives  our  future 
champions  the  proteins,  fat,  minerals,  and  vitamins  for 
good  solid  growth  and  sturdy  bone  during  the  early 
critical  period  of  rumen  development. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for- facts  on  the  Red  Rose  Calf  Raising 
Program  and  free  dairy  book,  calf  tape  and  record  charts. 


^Srniori  jfioni  fAaie^  to  Honda: 
#o  tho  Atkrntk^  ******* 
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With  General  Electric  Irrigation  Motors  .  .  . 


‘‘I  grow  fO-o 
where  only  sag 


agebrush  grew 


Medium  A*C  Motor  ond  Generator 
Department 

General  Electric  Company 

P.O.  Box  1064,  Schenectady  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletin  giving  more 
information  on  the  advantages  of  G-E  irriga¬ 
tion  motors. 

MHf 

AODIES 

CUT  m  SUTf  _ _  _ 

hi  Mmf  ouia  is  _ 


Early  last  year,  Hollis  McClellan,  Rupert, 
Idaho  farmer,  put  320  acres  under 
irrigation.  Before  the  irrigation  system 
was  installed,  this  land  grew  only 
sagebrush.  Today,  Mr.  McClellan  has  a 
high  yield  of  top-quality  crops. 

His  lateral  ditch  flood  system  is  fed  by 
a  Layne  Pump  driven  by  a  new  General 
Electric  250-hp  irrigation  motor.  The 
equipment  was  purchased  from  G.  T. 
Newcomb,  pump  dealer  for  Layne  and 
Bowler,  Inc.,  of  Memphis.  Electricity 
for  the  system  is  supplied  from  the  lines 
of  the  Idaho  Power  Company. 

“At  my  first  harvest  after  irrigating,” 
reports  Mr.  McClellan,  “my  potato 
yield  included  more  than  30%  of  10-oz. 
potatoes — very  high  for  this  area.”  To 
properly  water  his  potato,  sugar  beet 
and  seed  pea  crops,  he  needs  24-hour-a- 
day  irrigation  from  June  1  to  October 
15.  This  means  that  his  irrigation  motor 
must  give  reliable,  low-cost  service  over 
3,000  hours  each  season.  “That’s  why  I 
specified  a  General  Electric  irrigation 
motor  for  my  system,”  he  states.  “This 
motor  is  sturdy  enough  to  take  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  it’s  more  economical 
than  any  other  drive  I’ve  seen.  It’s  real 
convenient  to  operate,  and  maintenance 
costs  me  next  to  nothing.” 

General  Electric’s  new,  weather-pro¬ 
tected  irrigation  motor  provides  top 
protection  against  both  storm  and 
rodent  damage.  The  new  Vistamatic 
sight  gage  permits  fast  oil  check,  and  the 
lightweight  top  cap  speeds  installation 
and  allows  easy  access  to  motor  interior. 
The  G-E  irrigation  motor  also  makes 
possible  the  other  advantages  of  modern 
electrical  pumping,  such  as  low  initial 
cost,  push-button  starting,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation. 

Contact  your  pump  dealer  to  get  all  the 
benefits  of  an  electric  irrigation  system 
designed  for  your  particular  needs.  And 
save  money  by  specifying  General  Elec¬ 
tric  motors  for  your  system.  ssi-i 

^ogress  k  Our  Most  Importont  Pto</uet 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


POVtfER  to  lighten  every  load 

(including  the  load  on  your  budget!) 

New  Dodge  Power  Giant  V-8*s  develop  a  full  204  hp.  on 
regular  gas — up  to  31%  more  p>ower  than  competitive 
makes!  With  extra  power  in  reserve,  your  big  Dodge  V-8 
won’t  strain  under  heavy  loads.  The  engine  works  less  . . . 
wears  less  .  .  .  needs  far  fewer  repairs! 

Top  Performance.  You  enjoy  passenger-car  pep  in  traffic, 
on  hills! 

Easiest  to  drive.  Exclusive  push-button  automatic  trans¬ 
mission*!  Tightest  turning,  easiest  steering! 

Most  payload.  You  can  haul  up  to  73%  more  in  your 
Dodge  pick-up! 

Top  styling.  New  hooded  headlights,  new  chrome-sweep 
grille,  new  alligator  hood,  new  colors. 

Drive  a  Dodge  Power  Giant  V-8  or  6  today!  And  get  your 
Dodge  dealer’s  deal  before  you  decide  to  buy  any  truck! 

*  Available  on  all  low-tonnage  models. 


Take  your  choice  of  Dodge  form  stakes. 
Four  body  sizes— 7 9%  12%  14'.  Max. 
G.V.W.  from  4,500  lbs.  to  21,000  lbs. 


New  DODGE 


WITH  THE  FORWARD  LOOK 


I 

I 

I 

I 


MOST  POWER  OF 
THE  LOW-PRICED  3 1 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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Aerial  view  of  Freeman  Farm,  Muncie,  Indiana.  Durable,  weather-tight,  fire-resistant  Armco  Steel 
Buildings  include  the  main  barn,  implement  shed,  maternity  ward  and  lean-to  housing  the  milk  room. 


Back  in  business  fast  after  a  fire! 


How  easy>to-erect,  fire-resistant  Armco  Steel  Buildings 
cut  construction  time,  costs  and  insurance  premiums  on 
this  Indiana  farm. 

When  their  dairy  barn  burned,  Ernest  and  Vernon  Freeman 
of  Muncie,  Indiana,  compared  costs  and  advantages  of  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  construction.  They  decided  upon  Armco  Steel 
Buildings.  The  main  barn,  40  x  132  x  14,  was  erected  in  only 
15  days  by  the  Freemans  and  farm  labor,  under  the  direction 
of  an  Armco  representative.  The  implement  shed  and  shop, 
28  X  100  X  12,  was  erected  by  a  contractor.  The  whole  project, 
which  also  included  a  12  x  22-8  x  8  lean-to  milk  room,  and 
a  28  X  42-8  x  8  maternity  ward,  was  completed  nine  weeks 
after  the  fire.  Quickly  and  at  low  cost,  the  Freemans  were 
under  roof  with  durable,  weather-tight,  fire-resistant  buildings 
requiring  little  upkeep— and  lower  insurance  premiums! 

Fast,  low-cost,  easy  erection  is  a  feature  of  all  Armco  Steel 
Buildings.  The  reason:  precision-made  Armco  STEELOX® 
Panels  come  ready  for  assembly.  Quickly  locked  together  and 
then  bolted  at  top  and  bottom,  they  provide  a  rigid  structure 
that  doesn’t  crack,  warp  or  rot.  Using  them,  you  can  meet 
any  floor-space  requirements  from  25  sq.  ft.  up  for  grain 
storage,  implement  storage,  garages  and  other  farm  uses. 
For  complete  details,  send  coupon. 


One  man  can  easily  handle 
Armco  STEELOX  Wall 
Panels.  They  Fit  together 
for  structural  support  and 
finished  exterior.  Nothing 
to  nail;  one  bolt  fastens 
each  section  to  the  base. 


Window  and  door  openings 
are  no  problem.  Short  wall 
panels  are  used  in  place  of 
regular  panels.  They  are 
set  in  place  and  fastened 
the  same  as  other  panels 
to  frame  the  opening. 


STEELOX  Roof  Panels 
are  set  in  place  and  held 
securely  by  plate  and 
ridge  work.  Buildings  have 
permanence,  but  can  be 
quickly  dismantled  and  re¬ 
erected  in  another.location. 


I 


—  - - - - ----------I 

ARMCO  DRAINAGE  A  METAL  PRODUCTS,  INC.  | 

567  Curtis  Street,  Middletown,  Ohio  ^ 

Send  me  information  on  Armco  Steel  Buildings  for  the  following  use:  | 


Approximate  size _  I 

Nome _  • 

Address _ Town _  • 


I  County _  _ State _ _ _  I 

I _ I 


ARMCO  STEEL  BUILDINGS 
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first  Eaton -equipped  truck  convinced  me— 


AN  EATON  2-SPEED 
SAVES  TIME,WORK»WORRY' 


"IT'S  NO  CHORE  to  drive  an 
Eaton-equipped  truck  over  the 
hi^ihway,”  adds  Mr.  Krabbenhoft. 
"Eaton’s  'push-button'  shifting 
makes  driving  easy.  In  the  high- 
gear  range,  you  can  make  legal 
sjjeeds  without  punishing  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  in  low-gear  range  there 
is  plenty  of  pulling  power.” 

DODGE  DEALERS  Bud  Hustad 
{left)  and  his  brother  John  talk 
things  over  in  front  of  the  Hustad- 
Kelly  Company  showroom  in 
Fargo,  North  Dakota.  "The  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle  is  just  about  a  stand¬ 
ard  piece  of  equipment  for  farm¬ 
ers  around  here,”  say  the  Hustad 
brothers.  "Farmers  have  found  it's 
simply  uneconomical  to  operate 
their  trucks  without  an  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axle.” 


jPROJECT  ADEOUATE  ROADS-Help  make  America’s 
ghways  safer,  more  efficient.  Speak  up  for  the 
better-roads  program  in  your  state. 


-reports  Farmer  E.F.  Krabbenhoft,  Jr., 
Sabin,  Minnesota 


MORE  THAN  2  MILLION  EATON  AXLES 
IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CIEVEIAND,  OHIO 


ctT  BOUGHT  my  first  truck  with  al»  Eaton’  2-Speed  Axle 
-I  back  in  1945,”  says  Mr.  Krabbenhoft.  "For  nine 
years,  that  Eaton-equipped  truck  did  everything  I  asked 
of  it— carried  heavy  loads  through  deep  mud  and  high 
snowdrifts,  rolled  right  over  tricky  furrows  without  a 
failure.  In  December,  1954, 1  bought  a  new  Dodge  with 
an  Eaton  2-Speed.  Now  I  wouldn’t  have  any  other  axle. 

"On  most  of  my  520  acres,  1  raise  certified  grain  seed. 
The  crop  is  cut  with  swather  or  mower  as  conditions 
indicate,  then  picked  up  and  thrashed  by  combine  and 
angered  into  truck  on  the  go.  Round  and  round  the 
field,  my  Eaton-equipped  truck  carries  a  load  that  gets 
heavier  and  heavier.  Eaton’s  low-gear  range  pulls  the 
truck  through,  hauls  the  load  to  our  seed  cleaning  plant 
without  delay  or  trouble. 

"Putting  a  conventionally  equipped  truck  through 
this  kind  of  work  would  result  in  stripped  gears,  excess 
engine  wear,  plenty  of  broken  axles.  But  that  Eaton 
2-Speed  can  take  it.  We’ve  had  no  axle  maintenance 
expense— saved  on  oil  and  gasoline.  For  me,  it  will 
always  be  an  Eaton-equipped  truck.” 

In  the  field  or  over  the  road,  an  Eaton  2-Speed 
assures  top  performance  at  lower  cost.  Ask 
your  dealer  today  for  a  demonstration. 
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OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

tjuently  with  bacon  fat  and  drippings  in 
pan.  If  age  of  goose  is  uncertain,  pour 
1  cup  water  into  pan  and  cover  last  hour 
of  cooking.  Remove  cheesecloth,  skewers 
and  string.  Serve  with  red  cabbage,  com 
fritters  and  ale  or  beer.  Makes  6  to  8 
ser\ings. 

Sweeping  Just  when  we  thought  we 

Inflation  had  eveiything  under  con¬ 

trol  along  come,  the  broom 
makers  of  the  nation  to  say  brooms  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  higher  this  year.  If  you  want 
a  new  broom  in  1957  you’ll  have  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents  more  than  you  did  for 
your  1956  broom.  The  reason  for  this 
raise,  the  broom  makers  insist,  is  that  the 
broom  corn  crop  in  1956  was  only  half 
what  it  should  have  been.  Broom  corn 
growers  received  $445  a  ton  for  their  1956 
crop,  which  goes  into  1957  brooms,  as 
against  $223  a  ton  paid  in  1955.  This 
might  be  a  tip  for  the  fanner  l(X)king 
around  for  something  profitable  to  plant. 

Hands  Across  Someone  has  said  that  the 
The  Sea  way  to  settle  the  British 

is  to  drop  a  few  U.  S. 
politicians  on  them.  Well,  it’s  too  late — 
they  have  their  own  who  are  doing  as 
good,  or  better,  a  job  of  confusing  fanners 
with  their  regulations  as  are  our  U.  S. 
variety.  The  following,  from  Pig  Farming, 
an  English  magazine,  is  a  valiant  but  fruit¬ 
less  effort  to  explain  a  quirk  in  the  English 
market: 

“'I'here  has  been  a  good  deal  of  bewil¬ 
derment  in  the  markets,  because  the  sta¬ 
bilizing  adjustment  to  the  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  has  not  operated  when  many  farm¬ 
ers  thought  it  should. 

{Continued  on  page  152) 


■tOTO"HOE 


FAST, 
SMOOTH  *  HANDLING. 
EASY 


Makes  Gardening 

FUN! 

ROTO-HOE  doesn't  jump 
around,  doesn't  have  to  be 
jiitKlcd-  josslfd-  jounced 
and  bounced  along.  It's 
smooth,  easy,  pulls  itself 
along  with  minimum  guid¬ 
ing  assistance  from  vou. 
You'll  get  all  the  pleasures 
of  growing  your  own  fresh 
sfgetahles  and  beautiful  flowers — without  the  backaches 
and  weeding  problems.  The  famous  ROTO-HOE  will 
do  a  better  job  for  you — tilling,  cultivating  between  the 
mws  in  a  fraction  of  usual  time.  You'll  have  a  better 
garden — and  more  time  to  relax  as  well.  Complete  2  h.p. 
ROTO-HOE  only  $129.50. 

WHY  PUSH?  LAWN  MOWINB  IS  A  PLEASURE 

WITH  THE  22  '  Self-propelling  Twin  ROTO-CUTTER, 
the  c|uick  changing  attachment  which  u.sed  the  RO'IO- 
HOE  imwer  unit,  changes  so  quickly!  Full  22"  cut  means 
fewer  trips,  new  alloy  Steel  blade  stays  sharp  3  to  4  times 
loii.yr.  Attachment  onlv  $44.50;  or  you  can  buy  ROTO- 
CL  TI  ER  complete.  Vlany  other  low  cost  quick-chang¬ 
ing  attachments. 

Stf  your  ROTO-HOE  draUr  today;  or  uritr  for  FREE 
(  nlnr  Foldrr  and  name  of  nearby  dealer. 

ROTO-HOE  ft  Sprayer  Co. 

0ep4.  F-7  Newbury,  Ohio 


Translucent  Building  Panels 


In  new  or  old  buildings,  Corrulux 
is  economical,  easy  to  install,  re¬ 
quires  minimum  framing. 


DAYUeHT^niS! 


v^hy  not  use 


Brighten  Your  Profit  Picture 
with  Shatterproof . . . 

Con'uiux 


And,  don't  forget— Corrulux  is  the  Idool 
glazing  material  for  cold  frames,  hot 
beds,  and  greenhouses.  Diffused  light 
for  maximum  growing  area. 


With  Corrulux  skylights  and  side¬ 
lights,  electricity  costs  can  be 
slashed  —  Corrulux  is  shatterproof 
—  virtually  unbreakable! 

Another  profit-plus  —  increased  an¬ 
imal  productivity  with  well-lighted, 
dry,  healthy  interiors. 


IF  YOU  CAN 
HAMMER  A  NAIL, 
YOU  CAN  INSTALL 
CORRULUX  IN... 


Standard  roofing  widths  and  lengths. 
Flat  or  corrugated.  Complete  color 
range. 


Corrulux  Division, 

L.O.F  Glass  Fibers  Co. 

F.  O.  Box  20026,  Houston,  Texas 


Please  send  me  free  folder  showing  Corrulux 
farm  uses. 


Street  or  RFD- 


•  BroiUr  Houses  •  Dairy  Barns 

•  Tractor  Sheds  •  Work  Shops 

•  Milk  Houses  •  Greenhouses 


I  City _ State - 

I  Please  Print  FA57 

I 

L _ _ _ 


n 


j 


NAIL  IT!  SAW  IT! 


BOLT  IT! 
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Your  Gorman-Rupp  Dealer  serves  you  with  an 


You’re  about  ready  to  go  into  irriga¬ 
tion.  Your  remaining  problem  is  how 
to  buy  . . .  how  to  make  sure  your  dollars 
will  bring  big  returns.  You  can  profit  by 
what  others  have  learned. 

Experts  agree  that  a  “homemade” 
system  built  piecemeal  can  cause  lots  of 
trouble.  On  this  point,  Gorman-Rupp  has 
always  recommended  engineered  systems — 
where  pump,  pipe,  couplers  and  sprinklers 
are  matched  to  the  job. 


The  Gorman-Rupp  pump  man  near  you 
knows  how  to  plan  a  system.  He  knows 
that  the  needs  of  your  crops,  soil  and  land 
contours  call  for  an  Irrigation“Task  Force!’ 
He  uses  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Pumps 
as  the  key  member  in  his  “Task  Force” 
team.  They  have  the  solid  backing  of  satis¬ 
fied  users  in  all  sprinkler  irrigation  areas. 

Be  practical  about  irrigation.  Get  an 
engineered  plan  from  your  Gorman-Rupp 
dealer  today. 


Pictured  are  (1)  Mr.  G.  Wesley  Codman,  (2)  Mr.  Arthur  L 
Cadman,(3)  Mr.  Andy  Kestelootof  Cadmon  Power  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Courtlond,  Ontario.  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation 
Pump  models  shown  ore:  (4)  55A-265,  (S)  55B-IND30, 
(6)  54A-VG4D.  (7)  53M-TF0,  (S)  6201,  (9)  64A-G, 
(10)  53H-VF4D,(11)  54M-CJ3A,  and  (12)  S5M-INDS6. 


THE  GORAXA.N’-RUPP  COMPA-NV 

305  Bowman  Street  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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From  fields  of  ripened  grain,  beans,  sorghums 
and  seed  .  .  .  crop®  pour  into  the  bins  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  combines  at  harvest  time.  When  these 
modern  harvesters  move  into  the  field,  it’s  pay¬ 
day  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers. 

These  easier  harvests  are  made  possible  by 
the  combines  shown  on  this  page.  Recognized 
for  free-flowing  capacity  and  crop-saving  ability, 
they  are  used  and  trusted  by  more  farmer?  than 
any  other  heirvest  machines. 

For  farms  everywhere  ...  no  matter  the  size 


.  .  .  there’s  a  time-saving,  money-saving  Allis- 
Chalmers  combine  for  profitable  harvesting  of 
more  than  a  hundred  crops. 

You  can  read  satisfaction  in  the  faces  of  your 
neighbors  who  combine  their  crops  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  equipment.  They  are  confident  of 
smooth,  steady  performance  .  .  .  that  makes 
their  harvest  sing! 

Why  not  join  them?  This  year ! 

AUIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  I,  WIS. 


ALL>CROP  and  GLEANER-BALDWIN  are  Aliia-Chalmers  trademarks. 


The  modern  bee  specialist  takes  a  four-way 
profit  from  honey,  crop  pollination,  package  bees, 
and  beeswax.  You’re  in  business  for  $16,000 


Money  on  the  Wing 


Ai'ackage  of  10,000  bees  will  increase 
to  60,000  in  eight  weeks  and  go  right 
on  making  honey.  This  simple  little  habit 
of  bees  of  increasing  in  geometrical  ratio 
appears  to  be  an  easy  way  to  make  money. 
^’ou  buy  a  package  of  bees,  parlay  them, 
and  you’re  in  business,  with  the  bees  doing 
the  work. 

It  isn’t  that  easy,  as  Harry  Whitcoinbe 
found  out.  VVhitcombe  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  bee  men  in  the  country.  He  runs  his 
operation  out  of  Davis.  California.  Marie, 
i  Harry’s  wife,  is  as  much  resijonsible  for 
the  success  of  the  business  as  her  husband, 
and  the  two  ought  to  be  teamed  together 
in  prose  as  well  as  bees.  They  have  made 
a  whopping  success,  but  it  wasn’t  easy. 

'File  W^iitcombe’s  have  combined  three 
essential  eh'inents  of  success — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  bees,  hard  work,  and  a 
shrewd  sense  of  business.  A  good  exam|jle 
of  the  latter  is  the  way  they  exploited  what 
might  be  called  the  three  dimensional 
talent  of  bees.  A  bee  does  three  things 
;  \ery  well  indeed;  he  gathers  honey,  he 
I  manufactures  beeswax,  and  he  pollinates 

1  fruit  and  flowers. 

f  Fhe  VVhitcombes  exploited  all  three, 

thereby  establishing  a  sort  of  three-way 
1  insurance  against  failure, 

i  Harry  VVhitcombe  started  in  the  bee 

business  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  still  in  knee  pants.  He  doesn’t  re¬ 
member  his  first  interest  in  bees,  but  he 
does  remember  the  first  bees  he  owned;  he 
Ixxight  them  with  the  pennies  he  shook 
out  of  his  piggy  bank.  By  the  time  he 
was  ready  for  college  he  had  eighty  hives 
and  a  good  bee  background  gained  from 
his  own  bees  and  from  working  in  apiaries 
during  summer  vacations. 

When  he  was  graduated  from  high 
1  school  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  College  of 

j  .\griculture  at  Davis  to  learn  more  about 

bees.  However,  family  finances  were  low 
!  and  he  found  that  if  he  was  to  get  any 

I  college  bee  learning  there  was  only  one 

I 

I  Harry  Whitconibe  assembled  this  truck  hoist 
(right)  to  take  the  strain  out  of  lifting  honey- 
i  laden  hives.  A  motor  on  the  cab  operates 
I  the  hoist.  Whitconibe  shakes  bees  (left)  into 
'  a  package  for  shipping.  The  package  will 
I  contain  3  pounds  of  bees,  a  queen,  and  a 
can  of  sugar  for  food  during  the  trip. 


il 


way  to  get  it — sell  his  bees.  He  loved 
every  one  of  them  and  it  was  a  hard  de¬ 
cision.  but  sell  them  he  did. 

At  Da\is  he  waited  tables,  organized  an 
odd  job  pool,  worked  in  the  bee  laboratory, 
and  on  the  side,  acquired  more  bees.  By 
the  time  he  had  finished  school,  he  had 
accumulated  100  hiv’es  and  Marie,  who 
shifted  from  horticulture  to  bees  and  be¬ 
came  a  full-time  partner.  They  lived  in  a 
midget-sized  apartment  under  a  water 
tower  and  kept  their  eyes  peeled  for  an 
opportunity  to  try  out  some  of  the  dreams 
they  had  about  making  a  fortune  in  bees. 

In  19!18  they  saw  what  they  wanted  in 
Ne\ada.  .A  bee  keeper  there  wanted  to 
l<*asc  his  500  hi\e  apiary.  Stacking  supers 
I  an  extra  stoiy  for  a  hive  )  on  his  100 
hi\es  in  Da\i.s.  Harry  and  Marie  set  out 
for  Nevada  with  fifty  dollars  in  cash  and 
a  truck  load  of  five-gallon  cans.  The 
weather  ckxsed  in  and  for  days  the  bees 
sulked  in  their  hives.  But  when  the  sun 
came  out  they  exploded  into  a  sun-to-sun 
schedule.  One  hive  which  Harry  had  set 
on  a  scale  showed  twenty  j)ounds  of  honey 
gathered  in  one  day.  By  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  honey  flow  was  over,  but  the 
truck  load  of  cans  were  filled  with  clear, 
fine-flavored  honev.  The  VVhitcombe’s 


share  of  the  take  was  80,000  [X)unds, 
which  they  sold  at  six  cents  a  pound — 
$4,800  in  cash  in  less  than  a  month.  But 
they  had  uncapped  combs  and  whirled 
honey  for  eighteen-hour  stretches,  day 
after  day,  working  as  hard  as  the  bees. 

By  the  summer  of  1940  the  Whitcombe’s 
original  100  hives  had  increased  to  1000 
and  these  were  producing  100,000  pounds 
in  a  season.  The  hives  were  moved  about 
a  good  deal  to  catch  the  various  nectar 
flows  as  the  trees  and  flowers  come  into 
bloom.  Bees  have  a  strange  and  unex¬ 
plained  trait  of  gathering  only  one  type 
of  honey  at  a  time.  When  the  orange  trees 
are  in  bloom,  a  bee  will  work  orange 
blossoms  exclusively,  and  all  other  flowers 
are  shunned  until  the  nectar  flow  stops  in 
the  particular  flower  they  are  favoring. 
Each  bee  makes  its  own  selection  of  nec¬ 
tar  source  though  usually  all  bees  in  the 
hive  will  be  working  the  same  blooms.  If 
there  is  a  sudden  termination  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  nectar,  the  comb  might  show  where 
one  stops  and  another  begins.  This  trait 
works  out  very  well  for  the  horticulturist 
and  fruit  grower,  for  cross  pollination  of 
only  related  varities  is  achieved. 

Round  about  Davis  and  within  hauling 
distance  are  a  wide  variety  of  wild  and 


Photographs  for  Farm  Quarterly  by  Joe  Munroe 


cultivated  blooms  which  are  staggered 
conveniently  for  the  bees.  Apple,  pear, 
cherries,  almonds,  prunes,  and  apricots, 
among  the  fruit  and  nut  trees,  and  but¬ 
ton  sage,  cotton  clover,  alfalfa,  and  star 
thistle  among  the  cultivated  plants  and 
wild  flowers,  each  produce  a  distinctive 
honey.  Some  apiarists  have  established 
apiaries  in  spots  where  they  glean  honey 
from  exotic  and  rare  flowers  and  are  able 
to  sell  their  product  at  a  premium.  In 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  honey  made  from  bear  clover, 
inanzanita,  cedar,  honey  dew,  wild  lilac 
and  various  sages  sells  for  upwards  of  a 
dollar  a  pound  when  oixlinary  honey  is 
bringing  twenty  cents. 

For  a  good  many  yeai-s  the  Whitcombes 
confined  their  business  strictly  to  honey 
production.  When  the  war., came  along 
and  sugar  was  rationed,  honey  boomed, 
and  the  Whitcombes  found  themselves  in 
clover  with  their  bees.  Beeswa.x,  too,  be¬ 
came  a  critical  military  item.  Used  as  a 
coating  for  guns  in  shipment,  it  brought 
.as  high  as  forty  cents  a  pound.  During 
the  war  the  Whitcombes  sold  3,000  j)ounds 
a  year  to  the  Army  through  brokers.  Bees¬ 
wax  is  a  profitable  by-^product  of  honey 
production  and  there  is  a  steady  market 
for  it  during  peacetime  for  cosmetics.  In 
extracting  honey  from  the  comb  the  top 
of  the  comb  is  sliced  off,  the  comb  placed 
in  a  centrifugal  machine,  and  the  honey  is 
whirled  out  of  the  wax  comb.  Some  of  the 
wax  is  list'd  as  foundation  for  new  frames, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  is  sold. 

While  he  was  at  Davis,  Harry  vvas  al¬ 
ways  trying  out  new  tricks  with  bees.  Most 
of  them  were  designed  to  make  the  bee 
work  harder  and  longer.  For  example,  he 
reasoned  that  if  he  could  find  a  way  to  get 
a  hive  into  top  production  earlier  in  the 
'pring,  he  would  profit  by  the  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  honey.  He  designed  a  contrivance 
to  brush  the  pollen  off  the  bee  as  it  en¬ 
tered  the  hive  with  its  load  of  honey.  The 
|X)llen  was  collected,  stored  o\er  winter, 
and  fed  very  early  in  the  spring  to  e.x- 
pedite  the  production  of  workers  to  a 
booming  jxipulation.  Incidentally,  there 
is  a  small  but  profitable  market  for  pollen 
in  manufacturing  anti-hay  fever  nostrums. 

While  Whitcombt*  was  still  young  and 
optimistic,  he  figured  that  he  coidd  make 
a  million  dollars  in  bees  and  retire  at 
forty.  “At  the  time,”  he  says,  “it  seemed 
like  a  mathematical  certainty.  If  I  divided 
each  colony  yearly,  raised  queens  to  start 
new  colonies,  and  built  up  a  large  pack¬ 
age-bee  business.  I  couldn’t  miss.” 

But  mathematics  couldn’t  tell  him  that 
the  price  of  honey  would  at  times  go  down 
almost  to  a  vanishing  point;  that  arsenical 
sprays  would  almost  min  his  business  in 
one  season;  and  such  things  as  bears  and 
horses  and  bad  weather,  and  even  laws, 
could  knock  his  success  schedule  into  a 
cocked  hat. 

The  greatest  blow  came  in  1943  when 
the  tomato  growers  in  the  area  around 
Davis  went  to  plane  dusting  with  arsen- 


icals.  The  year  before  there  had  been  a 
few  fields  dusted  by  plane,  and  bee  keepers 
had  some  losses.  But  they  studied  the 
dusting  patterns  and  saved  most  of  their 
bees  by  moving  them  ahead  of  the  dusting. 
However,  in  1943,  with  labor  shortages 
forcing  tomato  growers  to  go  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  air,  there  was  no  escape.  The 
bees,  mistaking  the  dust  for  pollen,  gath¬ 
ered  and  stored  it.  The  workers  died,  and 
the  young  brood  were  fed  the  poison,  and 
the  hive  perished.  By  fall  2,500  of  Whit- 
combe’s  3,800  hives  were  destroyed.  He 
took  a  loss  of  $25,000  and  was  left  with 
scarcely  more  bees  than  he  had  when  he 
left  Davis  several  years  before. 

Stands  ])laced  in  isolated  country  to 
gather  nectar  from  mountain  flowers  were 
regularly  raided  by  bears,  and  once  a  horse 
kicked  a  dozen  hives  into  kindling  wood. 
The  stands  had  been  placed  under  the 
horse’s  favorite  shade  tree.  When  he 
sought  the  shade  the  bees  stung  him,  he 
mounted  a  counter  attack  with  his  heels. 
He  died  of  stings  and  Whitcombe  not  only 
lost  his  bees,  but  had  to  pay  for  the  horse. 

For  a  number  of  years  Utah  laws  pre¬ 
vented  the  transportation  of  bees  across 
the  state  line  and  a  profitable  pollination 
business  in  the  alfalfa  fields,  paid  for  by 
the  honey  gathered,  was  lost  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  bee  men.  The  production  of  seed 
also  drojjped.  A  running  battle  against 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  arsenicals  was 
resolved  when  DDT  came  along  and 
solved  the  problem.  Ordinaiy  applications 
of  DDT  have  little  harmful  effect  on  bees. 

Not  the  least  of  the  obstacles  which  the 
Whitcombes  had  to  overcome  was  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  fruit  growers 
and  fanners  who  were  slow  to  learn  that 
the  bee  is  the  key  figure  in  fruit  and  seed 
production. 

The  cnisade  to  teach  fanners  the  value 
of  the  bt'e  in  crop  production  had  started 
many  years  before  and  Harrs’  Whitcombe 
and  his  fellow  bee  keepers  were  links  only 
in  a  long  ahain  of  dedicated  men  who  car¬ 
ried  the  torch.  While  Harr\'  was  at  Davis, 
he  was  a  disciple  of  George  H.  Vansell, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  toj)  authority 
on  the  function  of  the  bee  in  the  pollina¬ 
tion  of  crops.  Vansell  spent  his  life  in 
educating  the  orchardist  and  farmer.  By 
the  time  WTitcoinbe  was  in  business  for 
himself  the  ground  work  had  been  laid 
and  the  sale  of  package  bees  for  pollina¬ 
tion  purposes,  and  the  leasing  or  renting 
of  hives  on  a  seasonal  basis  was  well- 
established.  Whitcombe  concluded  that 
there  was  more  money  in  bees  as  pollina¬ 
tors  than  in  bees  as  honey  makers. 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  groups  to 
convince  that  bees  make  a  seed  crop  were 
the  alfalfa  growers.  The  growers’  argu¬ 
ment  that  honey  bees  are  unimportant  in 
alfalfa  seed  production  had  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  it  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
hives  they  were  then  using.  The  growers 
say  that  honey  bees  rarely  pollinate  an  al¬ 
falfa  floret  because  of  its  peculiar  struc¬ 
ture.  When  a  bee  enters  the  top  of  the 


floret  and  thrusts  his  proboscis  into  the 
throat  to  take  the  nectar,  the  tip  of  the 
sexual  column  snaps  up  like  the  trigger  of 
a  trap,  giving  the  bee  a  sharp  whack  on 
the  head.  This  forces  the  bee’s  head  against 
the  petal,  at  which  time  grains  of  pollen 
lodge  on  the  hairs  of  the  head.  When  the 
bee  visits  the  next  floret,  some  of  these 
grains  are  left  and  cross-pollination  re¬ 
sults.  The  bloom  will  bear  seed. 

The  bees,  learning  that  every  time  they 
enter  an  alfalfa  floret  they  can  expect  to 
be  knocked  dizzy,  have  worked  out  a 
method  of  avoiding  the  blow.  They  stick 
their  tongue  in  at  the  side  openings  of  the 
blossom  and  take  the  nectar,  but  little 
pollen  is  dusted  on  them. 

Vansell  and  his  followers  learned  that 
if  the  bee  population  were  large  enough 
there  would  be  enough  reckless  bees,  or 
bees  that  didn’t  know  the  score,  to  trip 
the  blossoms.  .\s  soon  as  the  whole  hive 
gets  hep  and  works  out  the  side  door  en¬ 
trance  idea,  they  are  moved  and  a  new 
colony  is  brought  in.  This  is  the  method 
used  today.  One  of  the  big  items  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  to  overcome  the  farmer’s  disin¬ 
clination  to  spend  the  money  necessary’ 
for  a  big  bee  population,  which  is  estab¬ 
lished  at  four  or  five  hives  to  the  acre. 

The  use  of  bees  as  pollinators  has  prob¬ 
ably  its  highest  development  in  the  west 
and  southwest.  The  {jossibilities  in  the 
clover  seed  producing  areas  of  the  north 
central  states  and  the  use  of  bees  as  pol¬ 
linators  in  the  orchards  of  New  England 
and  the  Midwest  is  only  now  develop¬ 
ing.  These  areas  are  sources  of  demand 
for  package  bees  and  for  the  beekeepers’ 
services.  While  California  leads  in  the 
package  bee  business,  the  south  also  sup¬ 
plies  many  bees  to  northern  beekeepers. 

The  center  of  this  southern  bee  business 
is  in  Mississippi. 

Whitcombe’s  Bees  L^p-to-Datc  ■ 

After  the  setback  given  Whitcombe’s  bees  ( 

by  poisonous  spray,  he  built  up  his  stands  ! 
to  2500,  which  is  the  number  he  owns  to¬ 
day.  Of  this  number  he  leases  all  but  750. 
which  he  says  is  about  the  maximum  one  i 
man  can  handle.  Whitcombe  is  also  in  the 
alfalfa  seed  business  and  uses  his  own  bees 
on  500  acres  of  seed.  The  use  of  bees  for 
pollination  of  alfalfa,  carrots,  onions,  and 
the  v'arious  orchard  crops  is  now  generally 
accepted  throughout  the  west  and  south¬ 
west. 

The  fees  charged  for  pollination  vary. 
During  the  early  spring,  the  going  charge 
for  a  hive  for  the  pollination  of  almond 
trees,  the  first  to  bloom,  is  from  $1.00  to 
$1.50  per  hive.  The  almond  growers  use 
two  hives  per  acre  of  almond  trees.  In 
the  pollination  of  alfalfa,  the  beelteeper’s 
fee  is  sometimes  based  on  the  seed  yield, 
somtimes  a  flat  fee  per  hive.  Whitcombe 
was  one  of  the  first  beekeepers  to  ask  and 
get  a  fee  for  pollination  of  alfalfa.  ‘Before  j 
we  started  to  charge  for  alfalfa  pollination,”  ;] 
he  says,  “we  set  our  stands  in  alfalfa  fields 
and  our  only  profit  was  the  honey.  We 
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Whitconibe  catches  a  queen  (above)  and  prepares  to  pop  her  into  a  shipping 
cage  (left).  Into  the  cage  goes  a  capsule  of  sugar  and  a  few  workers  to  take  care  of  her. 
In  the  spring,  to  boom  increase  in  workers,  Whitconibe  feeds  his  bees  (below  ) 
with  granulated  sugar  poured  directly  into  the  hive. 


sometimes  even  had  to  share  this  with  the 
farmer.  After  they  learned  that  bees  would 
greatly  increase  the  yield,  we  began  to 
charge.  I  went  to  one  of  my  neighbors, 
Stan  Good,  one  year  and  told  him  that  I 
would  have  to  charge  him  for  the  use  of 
my  bees.  He  objected,  but  after  he  saw 
the  returns,  he  was  happy.” 

When  alfalfa  seed  was  selling  for  $1.25 
a  pound,  beekeepers  made  a  handsome 
penny  on  the  increase  in  yield.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  field  w'ithout  bees  would  produce  200 
to  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  seed.  With  up  to 
12  hives  of  bees  on  an  acre,  the  increase 
went  up  to  as  much  as  1,000  lbs.  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  The  beekeeper’s  commission 
on  the  yield  was  $100  per  acre  for  his 
bees.  The  price  now  fluctuates  with  the 
price  of  seed,  which  is  now  down  to 
around  25  cents,  with  a  correspondingly 
low  rental  for  each  hive  of  bees.  Some 
alfalfa  growers  prefer  to  contract  for  bees 
on  a  straight  rental  basis.  The  price  in 
1956  was  around  $3.50  per  hive  for  two 
hives  per  acre. 

In  addition  to  the  rental  as  pollinators, 
Whitcombe  takes  from  35  to  50  lbs. 
of  honey  out  of  each  hive  per  season. 
Strained  honey  is  now  bringing  12/2  cents 
per  pound.  From  each  hive,  also,  up  to 
4  lbs.  of  bees  can  be  shaken  out  and  sold 
as  package  bees  without  harming  the 
honey-producing  potential  of  the  hive. 
Last  year  Whitcombe  sold  10,000  lbs.  of 
bees. 

Bees  are  usually  packaged  in  2  to  3  lb. 
boxes,  each  with  a  queen  and  each  box 
provided  with  a  can  of  sugar  sirup  to 
{Continued  on  page  86) 


By  John  F.  Hughes 


Hog  specialists  who  pctice 
multiple  farrowing  reduce 
the  marketing  gamUe,  lower 
the  overhead  per  pig,  and 
increase  their  labor  efficiency 


Does  Multiple  Farrowing  Pay? 


ON  A  COLD  WINTER  DAY  a  few  years 
ago,  Walter  McMechan  stood  in  the 
Terminal  Exchange  Building  looking  at 
hog  quotations  on  the  big  market  board. 
“Here  are  hog  prices  at  a  new  high  and 
me  and  the  other  boys  without  a  hoof  on 
the  market,”  he  thought.  This  day,  when 
hog  prices  hit  $22  a  hundred,  McMechan 
was  on  the  market  with  some  steers. 
“When  I  get  my  hogs  ready  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  thought,  “it  will  be  the  old  story 
— every  pen  full  and  prices  down.  Well, 
by  George,  here’s  one  boy  that’s  going  to 
change  all  that.  I  may  not  miss  the  low 
markets,  but  I’ll  have  some  pigs  selling  on 
the  high  market,  too.” 

When  McMechan  got  back  to  his  Union 
County,  Indiana,  farm  that  night  he  be¬ 
gan  the  planning  that  has  changed  his 
farm  from  a  general  operation  to  a  year 
’round  pig  farm.  With  the  help  of  his  at¬ 
tractive  wife,  Roberta,  and  his  son,  Jimmy, 
and  even  from  his  9-year-old  girl,  Joy,  he 
has  nearly  completed  the  conversion.  He 
keeps  60  to  65  brood  sows  and  markets 
1,000  hogs  a  year.  Some  years  he  buys 
20  to  25  feeder  cattle,  but  essentially  he  is 
a  hog  raiser. 

Specialization  and  volume  production 
is  the  trend  in  farming  today,  whether  it 
be  in  poultry,  livestock,  grain  or  dairying. 
We  have  seen  broiler  production  become 
specialized  until  today  many  a  Midwest 
farm  doesn’t  have  a  bird  on  the  place. 
Now  the  hog  farmer  is  becoming  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  year  ’round  volume  production. 

With  this  specialization  has  come  mul¬ 
tiple  farrowing.  Multiple  farrowing — more 
than  two  farrowings  a  year — is  not  a  new 
idea,  but  in  the  past  few  years  this  method 
has  been  getting  more  and  more  follow¬ 


ers.  One  of  them,  of  course,  is  Walter 
McMechan. 

“The  conversion  to  our  present  set-up 
was  a  gradual  process,”  said  McMechan. 
“Before  the  change  I  never  sold  more 
than  400  or  500  hogs,  and  a  few  cattle, 
each  year.  A  good  bit  of  our  income  was 
from  cash  grain.  I  started  handling  more 
livestock  when  I  hgured  I  could  make 
more  money  feeding  than  from  selling  the 
grain  outright.  That’s  when  I  put  a  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floor  behind  the  barn.  I 
did  a  lot  of  thinking  and  planning  when 
I  decided  to  have  more  than  two  farrow¬ 
ings  a  year.  The  change  started  when  I 
decided  to  have  a  bunch  of  hogs  for  mar¬ 
ket  in  late  December.  You  know,  it’s  al- 
w'ays  nice  to  have  a  little  Christmas 
money,  especially  with  two  youngsters  in 
the  family. 

“We  had  good  results  with  this  extra 
season  bunch  of  Christmas  hogs,  so  we  de¬ 
cided  on  more  farrowings.  We  worked  up 
to  having  10  sows  farrow  every  2  months. 
That’s  when  I  realized  that  multiple  far¬ 
rowing  wasn’t  without  its  problems.  It’s 
hard  enough  trying  to  keep  on  a  breed¬ 
ing  schedule  with  two  farrowings  a  year. 
Here  the  difficulty  is  multiplied.  Keeping 
each  bunch  of  sows  in  a  separate  paddock 
is  my  method  of  coping  with  this  never- 
ending  problem.  And  even  then  you  have 
trouble,  when  a  sow  doesn’t  settle,  or 
when  a  boar  proves  to  be  a  nonbreeder. 
Because  there  are  always  unforeseen  diffi¬ 
culties  you  have  to  be  elastic  and  adjust 
to  each  situation  as  best  you  can.  No  book 
can  answer  all  your  problems  for  you.” 

All  of  McMechan’s  livestock  is  raised 
on  the  190-acre  home  place.  The  addi¬ 
tional  170  acres  that  he  rents  are  for  crops 


only.  Today  McMechan  keeps  between 
60  to  65  sows  and  four  boars.  He  believes 
that  he  could  probably  get  by  with  fewer 
boars,  but  feels  safer  having  too  many 
rather  than  too  few.  Each  boar  is  kept 
in  a  separate  paddock,  and  at  breeding 
time  only  one  is  turned  in  with  the  sows. 
Even  without  the  rented  land  he  figures  he 
could  handle  800  hogs  and  25  cattle  each 
year. 

The  190  acres  on  the  home  place  has 
172  tillable  acres  and  is  set  up  for  86 
acres  of  corn,  43  acres  of  small  grain,  and 
43  acres  of  pasture.  About  half  the  pasture 
is  utilized  by  hogs,  the  remainder  is  for 
cattle  and  hay.  The  pasture  land  for 
hogs  is  divided  by  temporary  fencing  into 
three-  and  four-acre  lots. 

Rigid  sanitation  is  practiced  on  this  In¬ 
diana  stock  farm.  McMechan  realizes  that 
a  disease  outbreak  could  really  foul  him 
up,  so  he  rotates  his  pastures  each  year. 
This  calls  for  some  fence  moving  and 
some  extra  work.  He  figures  that  it 
takes  him  about  five  to  seven  days  a 
year  moving  his  hog  fences.  Hogs  return 
to  the  same  pasture  once  every  four  years. 
The  rich  legume  pastures  that  are  being 
used  this  year  had  portable  corn  cribs 
placed  in  them  during  the  fall  of  1956. 
The  1956  corn  crop  was  put  directly  into 
these  cribs  at  picking  time,  and  the  hogs 
will  empty  the  cribs  themselves.  “These 
portable  cribs  are  labor-savers  for  us,”  said 
McMechan.  “Once  the  corn  is  in  the  crib, 
we  never  handle  it  again.” 

McMechan  works  his  rotation  like  this. 
First  year  corn ;  second  year  rye  cover,  and 
then  corn  again;  third  year  wheat  or  oats; 
fourth  year  clover  pasture.  From  the 
amount  of  manure  he  gets  from  the  live- 
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stock  on  this  place,  he  feels  he  is  actually 
building  the  soil. 

“I’m  not  doing  anything  extra  special,” 
McMechan  said,  “there’s  nothing  fancy 
here.  Instead  of  having  two  farrowings  a 
year,  and  marketing  twice  a  year,  I  now 
have  pigs  coming  all  the  time  and  market 
over  the  whole  year.  A  lot  of  people  look 
at  me  kind  of  funny  when  I  tell  them 
how  many  times  I  had  hogs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  last  year,  but  here  are  my  records: 


Date 

No.  Head 

Price-Cwt. 

Jan.  3 

158 

$12.25 

Feb.  16 

58 

$12.15 

Feb.  23 

21 

$11.75 

March  2 

60 

$12.35 

March  5 

32 

$12.10 

March  21 

62 

$15.00 

April  19 

60 

$15.25 

June  7 

84 

$16.60 

July  13 

92 

$16.25 

July  25 

57 

$16.50 

Aug.  1 7 

59 

$17.10 

Sept.  19 

95 

$16.50 

Oct.  3 

27 

$16.40 

Oct.  16 

59 

$16.50 

Oct.  17 

30 

$16.50 

Nov.  16 

55 

$15.00 

Nov.  28 

54 

$15.75 

Dec.  7 

14 

$17.00 

“I  hit  some  low  markets,  but  I  also  hit 
some  of  the  better  ones  last  year.  No  one 
knows  when  hog  prices  will  be  good  again 
but  when  they  do  get  up  there,  I’ll  have 
some  hogs  to  sell. 

“The  rising  cost  of  equipment  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  I  decided  to  go  all  out 
for  hogs.  I  just  couldn’t  afford  to  buy 
equipment  and  let  it  lie  idle.  When  I 
started  farming  on  my  own  in  1936,  I 
bought  hog  coops  for  $14.75  each.  In 
1955,  I  bought  the  same  kind  of  coop,  but 
paid  $63  for  it.  At  that  price  I  have 
to  keep  it  in  use  all  the  time  to  make  it 
pay  for  itself.  I’m  no  different  from  the 
next  guy;  I  want  the  most  return  for  the 
least  investment.” 

On  a  $400  movable  hog  house  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Internal  Revenue  allows  10 
years  for  depreciation,  or  $40  a  year  in  this 
case.  If  40  hogs  use  this  house  in  a  year’s 
time,  the  cost  of  depreciation  would  be 
$1.00  per  pig.  If  160  pigs  use  this  house 
in  a  year’s  time,  the  depreciation  cost  is 
25  cents  per  pig. 

“All  my  pigs  are  farrowed  in  either 
small  coops  or  movable  houses,”  Mc¬ 
Mechan  said.  “When  I  converted  to  mul¬ 
tiple  farrowing  from  the  two-a-year  sys¬ 
tem,  added  expenses  amounted  to  very 
little,  considering  that  I  have  more  than 
doubled  my  hog  production.  I  had  to 
buy  a  few  more  feeders,  water  tanks  and 
{Continued  on  page  99) 


Walter  McMechen  (above  left)  has  arranf^ed 
farrowing  pens  and  feeders  so  that  much  of  his 
W'ork  can  be  done  from  the  tractor.  Ray 
Fields  (right)  converted  a  calf  shed  into  a 
farrowing  house  when  he  changed  from  general 
farming  and  became  a  hog  specialist. 
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Without  increasing  acres,  Alfred  Henderson  doubled  his  corn 
yields,  tripled  the  meat  raised  per  acre,  and  cut  his 
,  labor  force.  He  accomplished  this  by  long-range  planning 

By  Grant  Cannon 


IF  THERE  WERE  an  All-American  team 
of  Master  Fanners,  Alfred  Henderson 
would  be  a  powerful  contender  for  the 
title  from  Indiana.  And  this  would  be  a 
good  year  to  pick  Henderson,  for  this  year, 
which  begins  the  fourth  of  the  five-year 
plans  that  have  been  worked  out  for  his 
Mermam  Farms,  has  been  a  dazzler.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  production  he  has 
av’eraged  137.4  bushels  to  the  acre  on  186 
acres  of  corn,  and  his  corn,  oats,  and  pas¬ 
ture  land  have  made  it  p)ossible  for  him  to 
produce  638  pounds  of  meat  for  each  acre 
of  his  479-acre  farm. 

This  past  year  was  fabulous  for  corn 
growing  in  Indiana.  As  Henderson,  him¬ 
self,  said,  “A  year  for  corn  like  1956  comes 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  man’s  life.  I’m 
seventy-three  now  and  the  nearest  thing 
I  can  remember  to  this  was  back  in  the 
twenties  when  we  had  a  near-perfect  year 
and  made  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre 
with  open-pollinated  corn.  But  then, 
1955  was  about  the  worst  corn  year  I’ve 


ever  seen  here  on  the  farm,  so  things  have 
balanced  out.” 

In  this  balancing  out,  Mennam  Farms 
show  an  average  corn  production  above 
100  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  past  five 
years  and  a  meat  production  per  acre 
that  has  risen  from  189  pounds  per  acre 
in  1939  to  359  in  1944,  425  in  1952,  and 
638  last  year.  This  is  what  long-range 
planning  will  do.  The  results  of  planning 
are  pointed  up  when  you  compare  this 
100-bushel  average  with  the  average  for 
the  first  five  years,  which  was  61  bushels, 
with  87  bushels  for  the  high  year:  and 
with  the  second  five  years  where  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  was  pushed  up  to  77  bushels, 
with  a  high  of  101  bushels  for  1948.  And 
just  to  put  the  frosting  on  the  cake,  he 
has  done  all  this  with  no  great  outlay  in 
fertilizer,  with  less  labor,  and  in  doing  it 
he  has  banked  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  ferulity  into  the  soil.  The  one  item  he 
has  paid  cash  for  and  added  to  his  farm¬ 
ing  is — brains  for  planning. 


In  some  ways,  farming  is  like  a  war. 
In  a  war  the  field  commanders  carry  out 
the  day-to-day  tactical  plans  which  must 
be  varied  and  modified  to  meet  the 
changing  situation.  But  with  all  of  the 
adjustments  and  accommodations,  these 
tactical  plans  must  fit  into  the  over-all 
plan,  the  grand  strategy’,  if  the  war  is  to 
be  won.  Henderson,  like  most  successful 
farmers,  is  a  master  tactition — the  daily 
operation  of  his  farm  is  smooth  and  effi¬ 
cient.  As  an  over-all  planner,  a  strategist, 
he  is  no  slouch  either,  but  in  this  field  he 
felt  the  need  for  the  help  of  other  minds, 
specialists  to  gather  information,  to  pre¬ 
sent  new  plans  and  ideas,  and  to  test  and 
check  his  own  long-range  plans.  He 
wanted  long-range  planning  by  ex|)erts 
and,  in  a  sense,  he  had  a  part  in  creating 
the  agency  that  gave  him  what  he  wanted. 

This  came  about  quite  by  chance  in 
1938  when  he  happened  to  meet  an  old 
friend,  the  late  C.  M.  Long,  at  a  very 
critical  moment  in  the  latter’s  life.  Long 
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iiiontioncd  that  he  was  quitting  his  job 
as  extension  agronomist  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  and  going  into  business  as  a  farm 
eonsultant  on  soil  conservation.  Hender¬ 
son’s  reaction  to  Long’s  new  venture  was 
violent  but  constructive.  “Look,  C.  M., 
I’m  a  good  farmer  and  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  get  out  and  plug  for  soil  consei-va- 
tion,  but  1  wouldn’t  jiay  you  a  bent  penny 
for  the  kind  of  job  you  want  to  do.  What 
I  want  is  someone  who  can  take  all  the 
latest  findings  of  the  scientists — all  of  the 
stuff  that  is  published  in  the  scientific 
journals  and  bulletins  which  we  farmers 
don’t  have  time  to  keep  up  with — and 
apply  this  stuff  directly  and  specifically  to 
my  farm.  Now,  if  you  were  willing  to  do 
a  job  of  reviewing  and  overhauling  my 
fanning  thinking.  I’d  be  willing  to  pay 
well  for  the  job — and  so  would  a  lot  of 
other  farmei’s,  and  I  mean  good  farmers 
who  could  afford  it.” 

The  idea  of  selling  management  analysis 
to  good  managers  was  a  novel  one.  It  took 
a  lot  of  arguing  back  and  forth  to  iron 
out  the  concept  and  it  took  four  difl'erent 
reports,  prepared  by  Long  and  criticized 
and  rejected  by  Henderson,  before  they 
came  up  with  the  kind  of  farm  report 
which  Long  felt  was  worth  doing  and 
Henderson  felt  was  worth  his  money. 
This  first  report  has  been  followed  by 
three  more  on  this  farm  and  by  hundreds 
of  others  on  other  farms.  It  has  been  re¬ 
fined  and  enlarged  in  many  ways,  but  it 
is  still  the  recognizable  model  for  them  all. 

To  work  out  an  over-all  plan  for  a 
farm.  Long  began  with  the  soil,  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  kind  of  soil  that  existed  on  the 
farm  and  just  what  each  soil  type  was 
like,  how  it  responded  to  tillage,  the  kind 
of  drainage  it  provided,  its  reaction  to 
freezing,  the  kind  of  crops  which  it  was 
best  suited  to  grow.  Though  Long  de¬ 
scribed  the  three  jiredominant  soil  types 
on  the  farm  under  their  standard  names, 
Ihookston,  Miami  Silt  Loam,  and  Crosby 
Silty  Loam,  he  was  careful  to  point  out 
the  exact  nature  of  each  of  these  three 
general  types  as  it  appeared  in  the  soil  on 
the  Henderson  farm. 

Long  then  took  soil  samples  from  eveiy 
acre  of  every  field  on  the  place.  .And  here 
he  uncovered  a  surprise  for  both  himself 
and  Henderson.  On  this  farm,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  called  one  of  the 
best  in  Indiana,  he  found  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  fertility,  this  prosperous 
farmer  was  practically  broke.  The  soil  tests 
showed  that  all  but  10  acres  needed  four 
tons  or  more  of  lime  to  the  acre  and  that 
the  ten  “good”  acres  needed  three  tons 
and  that  every  acre  on  the  fann  was  very 
low,  dangerously  low,  on  both  phosphor¬ 
ous  and  potassium.  An  analysis  of  Hen¬ 
derson’s  fertilizer  use  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  crops  he  was  growing  showed 
further  that  except  for  nitrogen,  which  he 
was  putting  into  the  soil  through  legumes, 
he  was  draw'ing  more  fertility  from  the 
soil  than  he  was  putting  in.  In  other 
words,  in  this  fertility  bank,  the  farm  had 
used  up  its  capital  and  was  going  into  debt. 


A  pig's  eye  view  of  M.  L.  Smith 
(above)  also  shows  some  of 
the  temporary  storage  needed  to 
hold  the  overflow  after  filling 
the  cribs.  This  corn  was  grown  on 
half  the  acres  planted  w  hen 
the  cribs  were  built. 


With  Alfred  Henderson  reading 
the  facts  from  the  farm  books, 
Vf.  L.  Smith  figured  that 
meat  production  had  increased 
330  per  cent  since  the  start 
of  long-range  planning. 


•*\  . 


Starting  with  the  soil,  its  slope  and 
structure  and  fertility,  was  fundamental 
with  Long,  who  had  spent  his  childhood 
and  adult  life  in  agriculture — he  was,  in 
'  fact,  one  of  the  first  County  Agents  ever 
appointed  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
facts  about  the  soil  in  his  hands,  he  was 
ready  to  go  on  to  what  could  be  done. 
Different  sets  of  rotations  were  worked 
out  for  different  parts  of  the  farm,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  soil  type.  These  rotations 
ranged  in  complexity  from  a  two-year  ro¬ 
tation  of  com  and  soybeans  with  the 
beans  turned  under  every  third  crop,  to 
a  five-year  rotation  of  wheat,  red  clover, 
sweet  clover  sowed  into  the  red  clover, 
com,  and  oats.  The  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations  which  Long  made  were  even  more 
radical,  for  that  time,  than  was  his  shift¬ 
ing  of  the  rotations.  ■' 

In  the  past  the  fertilizer  added  to  the 
soil  had  been  from  75  to  100  pounds  of 
0-10-10  for  com  and  another  100  pounds 
of  2-12-6  for  wheat — which  was  as  large 
or  larger  than  the  neighbors  were  using. 
Long  figured  up  the  amount  of  fertility 
that  was  being  taken  from  the  soil  by  the 
crops  and  added  to  this  a  modest  amount 
to  be  banked  in  the  soil  to  build  it  into  a 
more  productive  farm.  This  raised  the 
fertilizer  requirements  to  400  pounds  of 
0-12-12  for  the  alfalfa,  100  to  150  pounds 
of  the  same  mix  for  corn,  150  to  200 
pounds  for  oats,  and  from  150  to  250 
pounds,  still  of  0-12-12,  for  wheat.  At 
the  time,  this  was  considered  an  outlandish 
amount  of  fertilizer  that  only  an  e.xperi- 
mental  farm  would  try  (though  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  were  tr^’ing  it  and  find¬ 
ing  it  profitable).  In  addition  to  this  fer¬ 
tilizer,  Long  recommended  adding  two 
tons  of  lime  to  the  acre  and  specified 
which  fields  should  receive  it  first.  In  all 
of  this.  Long,  who  was  a  staunch  Repub- 
li<  an,  was  operating  like  a  soils  Socialist — 
from  each  acre  he  demanded  crops  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  ability  to  produce  and  to 
each  acre  he  gave  fertility  according  to  its 
needs. 

Long’s  planning  did  not  stop  with  soils, 
crops,  and  fertilizers;  nor  was  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  plan  made  without 
considering  the  livestock  operation  for 
the  farm.  The  major  change  in  livestock 
management  that  Long  recommended 
was  to  urge  Henderson  to  change  from 
the  com  feeding  of  heavy  cattle  to  buying 
western  calves  and  feeding  them  mainly 
on  grass  and  hay  with  a  final  fattening  of 
c  orn.  He  also  urged  that  as  much  of  this 
feeding  as  possible  be  done  in  the  fields 
so  that  the  cattle  could  spread  their  own 
manure.  To  accomplish  this  he  rec¬ 
ommended  trench  silos  ( this  was  back 
in  1938  remember)  and  field-stacked, 
chopped  hay  protected  with  snow  fenc¬ 
ing.  He  also  recommended  increasing  the 
hogs  on  the  place  to  take  care  of  the  corn 
he  planned  to  save  with  the  new  cattle 
program. 

This  was  the  practical,  fact-filled  report 
that  Henderson  felt  was  worth  his  money. 
It  was  the  kind  of  report  which  other 


farmers,  when  they  heard  of  it,  were 
willing  to  buy.  It  put  Long  in  business, 
a  business  named  The  Farm  Clinic,  which 
expanded  to  include  two  associates.  Mar¬ 
shall  Allman  and  VV'^illiam  Yaw,  and 
which  continued  to  grow  and  to  outlive 
Long  himself,  who  died  in  1951.  And  the 
business  has  continued  to  ser\'e  Hender¬ 
son,  for  in  1956  Allman  and  Yaw  deliv¬ 
ered  the  fourth  such  report  to  Mermam 
Fanns  to  cover  the  next  five  years. 

On  the  cover  of  the  first  report  was  the 
statement.  “The  only  way  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  get  back  the  money  you  hav'e  put 
into  this  ser\'ice  is  to  use  the  plans  out¬ 
lined.”  Henderson  used  the  plans  all 
right:  but  his  copies  are  filled  with  notes, 
questions,  and  even  an  occasional  excla¬ 
mation  point,  for  he  has  not  followed  the 
plan  slavishly.  Alfred  Henderson  is  one 
of  six  owners  of  Mermam  Farms.  Mer¬ 
mam  comes  from  the  initials  of  the  first 
names  of  his  wife,  brother-in-law,  Russel 
Smith,  sister-in-law,  and  two  nephews. 
However,  he  is  the  manager  of  the  farms 
and  he  is  not  delegating  any  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  That’s  the  way  Henderson 
operates  and  that  is  the  way  he  uses  the 
plans.  He  was  dubious  about  changing 
from  heavy  cattle  to  the  calves  on  grass 
plan,  for  e.xample.  He  finally  convinced 
himself  by  raising  a  batch  of  each  one 
year,  and  comparing  the  profit  and  the 
risk  involved  in  each  method.  That  year, 
a  fair  to  average  one  for  heavy  cattle, 
convinced  him  that  there  was  both  safety 
and  profit  in  the  calf  plan.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  steadily  resisted  buying  over  100 
calves  a  year  though  the  Farm  Clinic 
urges  him  to  go  ahead  on  the  basis  of  his 
ability  to  produce  forage.  He  has  also 
resisted  any  effort  to  get  him  to  change 
his  methods  of  hog  raising. 

Long  once  said,  “Alfred,  you  are  the 
worst  hog  man  in  America.”  And  another 
friend  said,  “If  Alfred  Henderson  felt  like 
raising  hogs  in  the  living  room,  he’d  raise 
them  there.”  All  of  which  amuses  Hen¬ 
derson;  30  years  of  profitable  hog  raising, 
he  feels,  refutes  Long’s  claim  and  as  for 
raising  hogs  in  the  parlor — he  does,  liter¬ 
ally.  He  once  rented  a  tenant  house  on 
the  place  to  a  man  who  worked  in  town, 
and  he  very  quickly  repented  the  act. 
When  he  asked  the  man  to  leave,  the  lat¬ 
ter  refused.  For  many  months  this  went 
on.  and  the  renter  stuck  like  the  wall 
paper.  Finally  Henderson  said.  “Well, 
all  right,  but  I  hope  that  you’ll  be  kind 
to  the  sows  Tm  moving  in.”  Next  day 
he  began  to  move  piggy  sows  into  the 
kitchen.  The  tenant  left,  but  Henderson 
decided  the  house  might  work  out  best  for 
hogs  and  moved  in  more  sows  and  still 
uses  the  house  for  an  obstetrics  ward. 

Henderson  made  good  and  careful  use 
of  the  fertilizer  and  lime  maps.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  when  the  lime  truck  rolls  over 
the  fields  the  driver  carries  a  lime  map 
of  the  field  showing  where  the  most  lime 
is  needed.  By  speeding  up  and  slowing 
down  the  truck  and  by  avoiding  some 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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WAS  INCREASED 


Here  b  one  set  of  balance  sheets  in  Henderson’s  account  with 

his  personal  soil  bank.  There  b  a  similar  set  for  lime  and 

potash.  The  last  map  shows  that  he  could  live  off  thb  stored  wealth 

without  adding  fertilizer  in  case  of  a  financial  squeeze.  Some 

of  thb  added  fertility  came  from  fertilizer,  some  from  crop  residues. 


tVAIlABLE  PHOSPHORUS 
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THE  FARM  GIRL 


Betty  smoothed  out  her  billowing  petticoat  in  the  traveling  case  just  as 
the  school  bus  began  its  backing  turn  in  the  barnyard.  The  lid  of  the 
case  stopped  a  good  three  inches  short  of  closing,  the  frothy  folds  refusing  to 
be  compressed. 

“R-o-ger,  please  help  me,”  she  called  across  the  hallway.  “Roger!” 

“All  right,  all  right,”  groaned  the  approaching  voice  of  her  brother,  “but 
I  would  feel  a  lot  more  like  it  if  you  were  going  on  a  4-H  trip.  What  gets  me 
is  the  idea  of  hauling  everyone  all  the  way  down  to  Daytona  Beach  so  you  can 
swim  in  May.  Why,  we’ll  be  swimming  at  Dale  Hollow  in  another  month. 
And  as  far  as  I  can  figure  out,  all  the  farming  ideas  anyone  will  get  will  be 
learning  how  to  plant  the  body  in  the  sand  on  the  beach.” 

“Sit  here  while  I  snap  the  fastners,”  answered  Betty.  “You’re  just  mad 
because  Susie’s  going.  Maybe  your  Susie  wouldn’t  have  been  .so  quick  to 
accept  if  you  hadn’t  raved  so  about  the  girl  from  Utah  that  you  met  at  the 
4-H  Congress  in  Chicago.  Mom  says  you  are  going  to  water  my  cabbage 
plants  in  the  greenhouse,  and  feed  my  pullets,  and  wash  up  the  separator  at 
night  after  milking.  You  men  will  find  out  how  it  is  to  live  in  a  house  without 
girls.  It  was  very  nice  of  Mr.  Hance  to  ask  Mom  to  come  along  and  chaperon 
the  gang.” 

Betty  paused  for  breath,  then  continued,  “If  you  will  remember,  I  picked 
blackberries  and  baked  pies  for  the  fair  last  year  to  help  raise  the  money  for 
this  trip.  And  there  are  four  of  those  pies  in  the  freezer  that  Dad  had  to  buy 
back;  you  can  cat  them  while  we’re  gone.  You  said  that  jiggers  r^ver  bothered 
farm  girls  when  we  went  out  to  pick  the  blackberries  that  day.  I  bet  those  bites 
still  show  when  I  get  in  my  bathing  suit.  (Continued  on  page  109) 


Can  you  pick  out  the  farm  girls 
and  boys  in  the  beach  scene 
above  ?  They  all  are !  The 
Dean  of  Admissions  at  a  Mid¬ 
western  college  sums  up  the 
1957  farm  girl  like  this : 

“You  can’t  tell  the  farm  girls 
from  the  city  girls  by  their 
dress  or  by  talking  to  them. 
But,  oh,  that  difference.  The 
farm  girl  can  cook,  and  milk 
a  cow,  and  make  her  own 
clothes,  and  drive  a  tractor.’’ 


TORNADOES 


Tornadoes  can  not  be  prevented,  but  lives  and  property  can 
be  saved  by  preparing  for  them.  Weather  Burean  special 
forecasts  give  advance  warning  to  danger  areas 


UNTIL  LAST  SPRING  Wesley  Walker  con¬ 
sidered  a  tornado  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  other  people.  His  1300  acres  lie 
near  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  far  from  the 
tornado  belt  that  spreads  across  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state. 

Walker  had  reason  to  feel  content.  He 
and  his  three  sons  operated  a  partnership 
that  comprised  three  going  farms.  A 
breeding  herd  of  400  Polled  Herefords  was 
putting  them  on  top  and  extending  their 
reputation.  Bulls  had  been  sold  as  far 
away  as  Louisiana  and  California.  His 
sons  were  workers;  the  land  was  safe  in 
their  hands.  Now  there  was  more  time  to 
enjoy  life,  to  hop  across  the  country  in  the 
family  airplane,  buying  and  selling  cattle, 
or  just  looking  around.  The  grandchildren 
would  all  be  farm  reared.  It  was  good. 

That  afternoon  a  year  ago  was  too 
muggy  for  spring.  The  cattle  were  list¬ 
less.  Wesley  was  tinkering  with  a  pump 
in  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Walker  felt  beads  of 
perspiration  on  her  forehead  as  she  went 
about  her  cleaning.  The  sky  was  threat¬ 
ening.  The  weatherman  predicted  storms. 

Mrs.  Walker  was  shaking  a  rug  out  the 
back  door  when  she  saw  it.  There  was  a 
great  blackness  tinged  with  green  in  the 
sky  to  the  southwest  toward  New  Mexico. 
She  hurried  to  tell  Wesley.  He  took  one 
quick  look.  He  had  never  seen  a  tornado, 
but  he  knew  a  bad  storm  when  he  saw 
one  coming.  He  w-as  not  anxious  to  find 
out  much  about  this  one,  up  close.  He 
and  his  wife  grabbed  the  grandchildren 
and  made  a  break  for  the  storm  cave. 

The  wind  whipped.  It  was  dark  in  the 
cave.  The  flashlight  was  weak  and  the 
children  were  frightened,  whimpering.  Hail 
began  to  beat  on  the  cave  door.  Quietly, 
then  insistently,  a  buzzing  arose,  first  like 
an  upturned  beehive,  then  louder  like  a 
passing  freight  train.  The  cave  door 
jerked,  as  if  the  wind  were  sucking  it  off 
its  hinges.  Then  there  was  a  thumping  on 
the  storm  door  and  above  the  noise,  Wes- 

lo  the  flat,  open  plains  of  the  southwest 
tornadoes  (left)  can  be  seen  approaching  for 
many  miles,  and  there  is  time  to  run  for  the 
cyclone  cellar.  In  thickly  populated  regions  and 
hilly  country  they  often  strike  without  warning. 


By  Chester  Charles 

ley  heard  his  son’s  voice.  He  threw  the 
latch  and  was  almost  catapulted  out  the 
door.  His  son  and  daughter-in-law  had 
just  made  it  home. 

For  the  brief  span  that  the  cave  door 
was  open,  Wesley  Walker  glimpsed  a  tor¬ 
nado  too  close  for  comfort. 

A  great,  black  cloud  billowed  and  rolled 
overhead.  Not  one,  but  a  number  of  tor¬ 
nado  funnels  appeared.  “There  were  eight 
or  ten  of  those  funnels  that  shot  down. 
First  there  was  a  sort  of  white  tail  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  cloud  and  racing  across  the 
fields,  maybe  a  quarter  mile  away.  It 
danced  off  from  the  ground,  dangling  for 
a  second  and  then  hop-skipped-and- 
jumped  along.  Then  more  tails,  black 
ones,  hatched  out  of  that  cloud  all  around 
us,  sprouting  downward.  I  had  seen 
enough.  I  wanted  that  storm  door  be¬ 
tween  that  storm  and  my  family.  My  son 
and  I  had  all  we  could  do  to  get  the 
door  closed. 

“The  roar  was  terrific.  We  were  all 
too  scared  to  talk,  except  the  kids,  and 
you  only  knew  they  were  screaming  by 
their  open  mouths  in  the  beam  of  the 
flashlight.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  roar 
passed.  The  rain  kept  beating,  bad.  We 
waited  until  the  rain  let  up  before  we 
looked  out  again.  The  skies  were  clearing 


and  nothing  much  looked  amiss.  Every 
building  stood.” 

Half  a  mile  away,  nothing  stood.  Tweh  e 
farms  had  been  leveled.  Buildings  on  two 
of  the  Walker  farms  were  beaten  to  the 
ground.  Mud  and  water  had  been  thrown 
everywhere.  What  had  been  homes  and 
barns,  equipment  and  livestock  were  re¬ 
duced  to  debris,  rubble,  scattered  flesh. 
“One  of  our  favorite  beef  cows  was  still 
kicking  under  some  wreckage.  Half  a 
dozen  planks  had  been  driven  right 
through  her,”  Walker  recalls.  “The  tor¬ 
nado  had  come  and  gone  in  not  much 
over  30  seconds.  In  those  30  seconds,  over 
$50,000  in  damage  had  been  done  to  our 
two  farms.  Thank  God  my  family  was 
spared.  The  tornado  left  a  swath  of  de¬ 
struction  only  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
wide.  It  spinned  on  the  ground  for  some 
15  miles,  then  just  faded  away.” 

It  Can  Happen  to  You 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  chances 
of  your  being  hit  by  a  tornado  are  slim, 
but  there  is  no  absolute  immunity  any¬ 
where.  The  chances  of  escaping  without 
serious  loss  if  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
tornado  are  even  slimmer. 

Tornadoes  occur  in  every'  state.  In 
more  recent  years,  Chicago  has  had  6; 
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When  a  tornado  threatens,  a  storm  cellar,  called  a  “scare  hole”  in  Texas,  is  the  safest  place 

for  the  family,  the  dog,  and  as  much  livestock  as  you  can  crowd  into  the  place.  j 

Storm  cellars  are  standard  equipment  on  many  plains  states  farms.  \ 


Washington,  D.  C.,  4;  Cincinnati,  8.  The 
entire  town  of  Coatesville,  Indiana,  was 
wiped  out  in  1948. 

Think  of  tornadoes  and  you  think  of 
Kansas.  In  frequency,  Kansas  rates  are 
highest.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story. 
By  relative  size,  Iowa  has  more  torna¬ 
does  than  any  state  in  the  Union.  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  fol¬ 
low  in  that  order.  In  a  34-year  period, 
more  people  were  killed  by  tornadoes  in 
Illinois  than  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
combined.  Pennsylvania  deaths  are  little 
short  of  those  of  Iowa.  Property  damage 
has  been  greatest  in  Oklahoma  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  with  Ohio  and  Indiana  high  on  the 
list.  Dense  populations  and  lack  of  visi¬ 
bility  are  largely  accountable.  In  tornado 
country,  people  stand  prepared;  the  land 
is  flat  and  open  and  tornadoes  can  be 
seen  in  time  to  run  for  safety. 

Why  Worry  ? 

In  view  of  tornado  statistics,  an  alarmist 
attitude  is  not  justified.  However,  wind 
and  storm  damage  is  a  hard  thing  to 
avoid  in  a  lifetime  of  farming.  Tornado 
precautions  are  quite  like  storm  precau¬ 
tions,  and  to  anyone  living  on  a  farm, 
being  set  to  withstand  weather  is  part  of 
the  job.  Being  ready  is  not  expensive;  it 
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involves  no  more  than  an  awareness  of 
danger,  a  simple  refuge  for  protection  and 
the  use  of  sound  methods  of  building  con¬ 
struction. 

You  may  never  be  on  the  short  end  of 
the  statistical  stick,  like  Wesley  Walker. 
But  the  big  wind  can  get  you  if  you  don’t 
watch  out  and  a  tornado  is  just  that,  a 
big  wind,  a  special  kind  of  big  wind. 

First,  examine  what  a  tornado  is  NOT. 
It  is  not  a  dust  devil,  nor  do  dust  devils 
ever  develop  into  tornadoes.  These  swir¬ 
ling  winds  of  dust  happen  mostly  on  hot, 
bright,  windless  days.  They  start  at  ground 
level  and  whirl  upward,  while  tornadoes 
start  in  a  cloud  and  reach  downward, 
though  the  spiraling  within  a  tornado  is 
upward.  A  hurricane  is  something  else 
again.  Hurricanes  are  violent  whirling 
storms,  starting  over  water  in  the  tropics, 
lashing  inland  for  the  most  part  from  our 
southeastern  coast  line.  They  whirl  coun¬ 
ter-clockwise,  at  up  to  150  mile  winds, 
with  the  highest  speed  just  beyond  a  fairly 
calm  eye  in  the  center.  In  ground  travel, 
they  average  12  miles  an  hour.  Hurri¬ 
canes  last  one  to  four  weeks,  ordinarily 
moving  north,  covering  up  to  10,000  miles, 
and  are  always  accompanied  by  torrential 
rains,  with  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
by  drowning  and  the  largest  property 


damage  from  water.  In  the  western  Pacific  j 
they  are  called  typhoons.  Along  the  Mexi-  ( 
can  and  southern  California  coast  they  are 
called  hurricanes.  j 

In  popular  usage,  the  term  “cyclone”  is  | 
misleading.  Technically,  a  cyclone  is  mere-  j 
ly  a  low  pressure  area  surrounded  by  tur- 
bulence.  Hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and  a  ! 
lot  of  other  weather  situations,  not  neces-  ] 
sarily  at  all  severe,  fill  the  bill  as  cyclones.  ' 
Of  all  bad  weather  conditions,  none  are 
as  fierce  as  tornadoes.  They  lack  the  scope 
of  hurricanes,  but  for  on-the-spot  destruc¬ 
tion,  for  instantaneous,  terrifying,  world¬ 
changing  violence,  the  tornado  can  only 
be  compared  with  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Near  Gridley,  Kansas,  they  arrive  fast. 
One  evening  last  summer,  young  Harvey 
Raaf  and  his  brand-new  wife  were  uneasy. 
They  heard  the  general  severe  storm  warn¬ 
ing  over  the  TV,  so  they  got  the  cows  in 
early  for  the  night  milking.  Rain  fell  in 
torrents  against  the  milk  room  windows. 

A  puddle  edged  under  the  door.  The 
lights  went  out,  then  the  roar  began.  Har¬ 
vey  pushed  his  wife  out  of  the  milkroom 
into  the  downpour.  He  picked  her  up 
from  the  mud  twice  before  they  made  it 
to  the  fruit  cellar,  across  the  barnlot.  The 
roar  increased,  then  passed  overhead  in 
(Continued  on  page  121) 
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Clouds  which  seem  to  hang  up  side  down — meteorologists  call  them  “mammatocumulus” 

— nearly  always  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  tornadoes,  though  often  they  are  a  warning 
of  hailstorms  as  well.  There  is  no  damage  until  a  funnel  spirals  down  from  the 
parent  cloud  to  the  ground.  The  funnel  at  the  right  travelled  along  the  ground  for  12  miles, 
ending  near  Manhattan,  Kansas.  The  tornado  below  developed  a  series  <A  funnels, 
which  hopped,  skipped  and  jumped  across  the  ground. 


This  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  photograph  of  a  tornado  in  existence.  It  was  taken 
in  1884  in  South  Dakota  by  an  unknown  photographer.  It  has  triple  funnels, 
two  of  which  are  just  forming.  The  roaring  center  is  cutting  a  quarter  mile  swath. 


The  tornado  below  was  photographed 
2^  miles  away  as  it  approached  across  open 
country.  Even  at  that  distance,  a  tornado 
is  an  awesome  and  fearful  spectacle. 

The  noise  adds  to  the  terror. 

This  was  photographed  2  miles  south 
of  Mitchell,  Nebraska. 


FERTILIZER-INSECTICIDE  MIXTURES 

For  $1.25  an  acre  a  farmer  can  add  insecticide  to  Ids  starter 
fertilizer  to  insure  his  corn  against  rootworm  damage 
Lodging  is  less  and  yields  have  been  raised  10  to  30  percent 

By  Fred  Knoop 


"One  for  the  maggot 
One  for  the  crow 
One  for  the  cutworm 
And  one  to  grow." 

HIS  WAS  THE  ADVICE  the  pioneer 
farmer  gave  his  son  on  how  much 
corn  seed  to  plant.  Up  to  now  farm  tech¬ 
niques  haven’t  made  this  doggerel  com¬ 
pletely  out-of-date.  But  the  situation  is 
changing  fast. 

One  Iowa  farmer,  Howard  Waters  of 
Danville,  decided  he  had  been  raising  too 
much  50-bushel  corn  on  80-bushel  land. 
Five  years  ago  this  Spring  he  called  on  the 
research  men  at  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames  to  see  whether  his  problem  was  the 
corn  seed,  the  way  he  fertilized  his  corn,  or 
the  wrong  sign  of  the  moon  when  he 
planted  it. 

“None  of  these,”  said  J.  H.  Lilly  and 
Harold  Gunderson  of  the  College,  and 
they  set  to  work  with  spades,  sifting 
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screens  and  knives.  As  they  had  suspected, 
they  found  the  soil  was  loaded  with  root- 
worms.  One  of  How’ard  Waters’  big  corn¬ 
fields  became  a  battlefield  that  summer, 
the  bugs  and  w’orms  lined  up  against  mod¬ 
ern  chemicals.  The  insect  and  worm 
army  ended  the  battle  in  as  disasterous  a 
rout  as  Napoleon  met  at  Waterloo.  All 
the  known  effective  insecticides  were  used. 
Aldrin,  heptachlor,  BHC  (benzene  hexa- 
chloride)  and  endrin  were  applied  as 
liquids,  broadcast  w'ith  a  sprayer,  and  im¬ 
mediately  disked  in  (within  the  hour) .  The 
application  was  made  about  a  week  be¬ 
fore  plow'ing  at  the  rate  of  1  piound  of 
each  chemical  to  its  acre.  Check  plots. 
6  rows  wide,  were  left  in  between  the 
areas  of  chemical  treatment  of  the  soil. 
Just  how  effective  the  chemicals  were  in 
killing  off  the  underground  corn  destroy¬ 
ers  can  be  seen  in  the  photographs  on 
page  57.  When  the  untreated  check  rows 


were  harvested  (by  hand),  they  yielded 
50  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  areas  that 
had  been  treated  yielded  just  under  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  second  year  after 
the  treatment  the  difference  wasn’t  as 
great  but  it  still  showed  about  25  bushels 
more  to  the  acre  on  the  treated  areas.  In 
the  third  year  the  plants  in  the  treated 
areas  stood  up  and  grew  better.  Lodging 
in  corn  that  year  wasn’t  as  great  because 
it  was  a  dry’  year. 

Moving  over  to  Missouri,  we  can  look 
in  on  Jim  Bennett  of  Bollinger  County 
and  see  how  he  put  corn-raising  know¬ 
how  together  with  a  fertilizer-insecticide 
mixture  to  set  a  record  for  his  county — 
196.7  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

To  get  this  high  yield,  150  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  100  pounds  of  phosphate,  and 
100  pounds  of  potash  were  plowed  down. 
At  planting  time,  125  pounds  of  12-12-12 
were  added  to  the  row  as  a  starter  fer- 


We've  Always  Had  Soil  Insects 
Most  farmers  are  familiar  with  cutworms 
and  the  damage  they  do.  Tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  tobacco  and  corn  stems  are  all  mighty 
fine  delicacies  to  the  cutworms.  The  Cut¬ 
worms  and  white  grubs  generally  are  worst 
following  the  plow-down  of  sod.  White 
grubs  simply  eat  away  the  root  systems 
causing  the  plants  to  wilt  and  lodge  or 
die.  Sod  webworms  are  often  associated 
with  cutw'orms  in  sod  land  and  do  similar 
damage.  Corn  rootworms  destroy  the  roots, 
causing  the  plants  to  root-lodge  during 
wind  storms.  If  this  happens  while  the 
corn  is  still  growing,  the  plants  develop  a 
characteristic  “gooseneck”  shape. 


tilizer.  Aldrin  was  used  in  the  starter  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  control  rootworms. 

Bennett  planted  the  corn  on  June  1,  2, 
and  3;  it  was  US  523  W  hybrid  seed 
planted  at  a  rate  to  produce  18,000  stalks 
an  acre.  The  corn  was  cultivated  twice 
with  a  rotary  hoe  and  twice  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  two-row  cidtivator. 

I’he  corn  was  first  irrigated,  with  five 
inches  of  water,  when  it  came  out  in 
tassel.  Two  other  five-inch  irrigations  fol¬ 
lowed,  giving  the  field  approximately 
96,000  gallons  of  water  per  acre  in  the 
three  irrigations. 

Hai-vesting  the  high  yield  was  some 
trouble,  of  the  profitable  sort,  but  with  a 
one-row  picker  and  a  two-plow  tractor 
Bennett  managed  to  fill  a  40-bushel  wagon 
in  20  minutes.  He  picked  500  bushels  in 
seven  hours  for  his  best  day’s  run. 

Costs  of  growing  the  big  yield  ran  47 
cents  a  bushel.  Bennett  had  $93  an  acre 
invested  in  the  crop — $32  of  it  in  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  the  remaining  $61  on  extra 
labor,  gas,  oil,  depreciation  on  equipment, 
and  other  expenses.  In  Missouri,  the 
average  cost  of  producing  30-bushcl  corn 
without  fertilizer  is  $28  an  acre — or  near¬ 
ly  $1  a  bushel. 


A  case  of  severe  damage  by  corn  rootworms  is  shown  above. 
The  lower  roots  of  the  corn  have  been  pruned  away  by 
the  worms.  .4s  often  happens  this  was  followed  by  decay. 


Soybeans  have  their  underground  enemies  too.  These  white 
grubs  were  growing  fat  on  the  roots  of  soybean  plants. 

They  can  be  controlled  with  insecticides. 


The  photo  at  the  right  shows  Howard  Waters 
farm  near  Danville,  Iowa,  the  year  it  was 
first  used  as  a  testing  grounds  for  various  kinds 
of  soil  insecticides.  Notice  how  severe  the 
rootworm  damage  was  in  the  6-row  untreated 
strips  in  the  field.  The  lodging  was  bad  here 
and  in  some  rows  the  corn  roots  were  pruned 
off  completely.  The  photo  below  was  taken 
in  one  of  the  untreated  strips.  .Mongside, 
where  the  insecticide  had  controlled  the 
worms,  the  corn  grew  high  and  straight. 
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Thousands  of  acres  of  corn  are  re¬ 
planted  ev’ery  year  in  the  Corn  Belt  be¬ 
cause  of  cutworm  damage.  Replanting  is 
at  best  a  costly  operation.  Often  late 
planting  brings  corn  along  at  a  time  when 
it  catches  the  early  frost  and  is  severely 
damaged.  VVireworms  and  seed  corn 
beetles  also  destroy  corn  stands  in  some 
areas,  often  too  late  in  the  growth  cycle 
for  replanting  to  be  successful.  Added  to 
these  pests  are  seed-corn  maggots  which 
damage  corn,  soybeans,  and  other  crops 
just  about  everywhere  in  the  country.  We 
are  trying  for  bigger  yields  today  and  we 
are  providing  more  and  better  food  for 
the  insects;  that  is  why  it  may  seem  to 
some  of  the  old-timers  that  bugs  are  more 
of  a  problem  than  they  used  to  be. 

Killing  Corn  Rootworms 

Sax’S  Dr.  J.  H.  Lilly,  Research  Etomologist 
at  Iowa  State,  “Aldrin,  heptachlor  and 
BHC  are  the  leading  rcx)tworm  insecti¬ 
cides.  All  are  highly  effective  at  low  dos¬ 
ages,  and  are  reasonable  in  cost.  Aldrin  is 
widely  used  at  present,  although  BHC  was 
the  first  to  be  found  effective  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Dieldrin,  endrin,  isodrin,  and  chlor- 
dane  have  all  been  used  successfully.  DDT 
is  not  effective. 

“The  successful  methods  of  applying 
soil  insecticides  for  rootworm  control  on 
corn  are  as  follows: 


“1.  Use  of  starter  fertilizer  planter  at¬ 
tachment  for  applying  insecticide-fertilizer 
mixtures  in  place  of  ordinary  starter  fer¬ 
tilizer.  No  extra  operations  are  involved. 
Now  that  these  mixtures  are  becoming 
commercially  available  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  you  buy  them  bagged  just 
like  fertilizer.  Low  dosage  levels  are  ade¬ 
quate  because  the  insecticide  is  placed  and 
concentrated  in  the  root  zone  where  root- 
worms  and  other  stand-reducing  insects 
do  their  greatest  damage.  This  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  handling  the  material 
because  you  are  not  covering  the  whole 
field. 

“2.  You  can  use  planter-mounted  spray¬ 
ers  which  arc  designed  to  spray  an  insecti¬ 
cide  mixture  in  a  narrow  band  just  be¬ 
hind  the  planter  shoe  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  They  do  a  good  job  of  putting  a 
prescribed  dosage  of  chemical  right  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  Their  cost  is 
nominal  ($60  to  $150  depending  on  how 
much  of  the  installation  work  you  do 
yourself)  and  they  give  good  service. 

“3.  Broadcast  spraying  can  be  done, 
using  insecticides  in  the  emulsion  form  in 
low-gallonage  applications,  and  disking 
or  plowing  soon  after  applying  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  insecticide  into  the  soil.  Excel¬ 
lent  results  are  obtained  with  low-pressure 
spraying  equipment. 

“4.  Broadcast  application  of  insecticide- 


fertilizer  mixtures  of  granular  insecticides 
will  accomplish  the  same  result  as  broad¬ 
cast  spraying,  provided  the  insecticide  is 
properly  worked  into  the  soil.  Broadcast 
applications  of  either  dry  or  liquid  ma¬ 
terial  is  slightly  more  expensive  because 
you  have  to  use  more  of  it.  On  the  posi¬ 
tive  side  you  do  get  more  carry-over  effect. 

“For  the  present,  BHC  is  recommended 
only  for  broadcast  applications.” 

Liquid  Fertilizers 

The  liquid  use  of  the  insecticides  is  prac¬ 
tical  in  combination  with  liquid  fertilizer 
for  starter  fertilizer  side  dressing  by  ap¬ 
plicators  or  band  sprayers.  You  will  want 
to  use  approximately  1  pound  of  insecti¬ 
cide  to  the  acre.  Emulsifiable  forms  of 
aldrin  and  heptachlor  are  sold  in  a  con¬ 
centrate  of  2  pounds  of  chemical  to  the 
gallon  and  4  pounds  to  the  gallon.  If 
your  sprayer  is  set  for  applying  5  gal¬ 
lons  to  the  acre  then  you  will  want  to  add 
/a  gallon  of  the  2  pound  per  gallon  con¬ 
centrate  to  your  mixture  for  each  acre 
of  capacity  you  have  in  your  tank.  This 
year  special  insecticides  will  be  available 
with  an  emulsifier  incorporated  in  them 
that  makes  possible  mixing  with  the  com¬ 
plete  NPK  liquid  fertilizers.  Special  emul¬ 
sifiers  that  make  possible  this  mixing  are 
manufactured  by  the  Emulsol  Chemical 
{Continued  on  page  118) 


Here  are  some  of  the  ways  to  put  Fertilizer-Insecticides  to  work 


In  the  trip  over  the  field  sho^n  above,  the  farmer 
is  broadcasting  a  fertilizer-insecticide  mixture  with  a 
Century  spreader  and  working  it  in  with  the  disk. 

This  is  a  fast  once-over  treatment  that  controls  soil  insects. 


Fertilizer-insecticide  mixtures  can  be  applied  efficiently  as  starter 
side-dressing  at  planting  time.  The  big  capacity  of  the 
new  Burch  planter  makes  it  ideal  for  this  work. 


Insecticide  has  been  mixed  with  liquid  fertilizer  and  is 
being  broadcast  before  disking  with  this  big  truck  sprayer. 


Below,  the  four-row  corn  planter  is  equipped  with  Gandy 
insecticide  attachments.  The  amount  can  be  varied 
and  is  placed  right  in  the  planting  band. 
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This  bazooka-type 
applicator  for  liquid 
fertilizer  treats  several 
depths  and  was  built 
by  the  Fabic  Bros. 

Equipment  Co.  of 
Sikeston,  Mo.  for  a  Cat 
D-4.  The  tractor 
carries  a  large  supply 
tank,  w  hich  can  be 
used  for  liquid 
fertilizer-insecticide 
mixtures. 


This  handsome  fellow 
has  a  showy  paint 
job,  but  he  is  bad  news 
in  the  garden.  He  is 
the  Striped  Blister 
Beetle  (Epicauta  vit- 
tata).  Dieldrin  can 
control  him  in 
foliage  and  aldrin 
in  the  soil. 
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Super-sized  Feed  Lot 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 

Tovrea  customers  concentrate  their  capital 
in  feed  and  cattle.  They  cash  in  on  the 
efficiency  of  a  large  scale  contract  feeder 


6( 


ONE  NIGHT  LAST  FALL  a  pair  of  travel 
weary  airmen  approached  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Airport  in  their  light  plane.  The  run¬ 
way  light  pattern  seemed  rather  odd  but 
there  was  plenty  of  space,  so  the  pilot 
brought  his  plane  down  in  routine  fash¬ 
ion.  Just  before  he  touched  ground  he  got 
the  shock  of  his  life.  In  the  beam  of  his 
landing  light  stood  a  bunch  of  spraddle- 
legged,  thoroughly  spooked  cattle;  and 
less  than  100  yards  ahead  was  a  fence. 
He  put  the  plane  down,  scattered  cattle 
right  and  left,  cut  his  engine  and  he  and 
his  companion  climbed  unharmed  from 
the  wreckage  after  an  abrupt  meeting 
with  the  fence. 

That  was  an  unorthodox  introduction 
to  the  Tovrea  Land  and  Cattle  Company, 
but  then  there’s  nothing  orthodox  about 
the  Tovrea  operation. 

Back  in  the  corn  belt  a  cattle  feeder  is  a 
man  who  buys  a  carload  or  two  of  cattle 
every  fall,  puts  them  in  a  lot,  pours  his 
corn  crop  to  them  for  upwards  of  90  days, 
and  hopes  to  cash  in  when  he  sells  them. 
He  has  a  one-shot  operation. 

Here  at  Tovrea’s  a  feeder  owns  a  bunch 
of  cattle,  but  no  land  or  crops.  His  only 
investment  is  in  the  cattle,  which  he  sends 
over  to  the  Tovrea  feed  lots.  This  organi¬ 
zation  supplies  the  feed  and  does  the  work. 
They  can  handle  as  many  as  35,000  head 
of  cattle  at  a  time;  they  run  as  many  as 
290,000  through  the  lots  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  And  17  men  in  the  yards  do  the  en¬ 
tire  job.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were 
100  men  on  the  payroll  feeding  fewer 
cattle.  This  is  automation  in  the  feed  lot; 
all  the  lifting,  loading,  grinding,  mixing 
and  feeding  is  done  by  machinery. 

The  figures  on  the  feed  and  accessories 
of  the  Tovrea  organization  read  like  the 
spiel  of  a  Ringling  Bros,  barker.  The 
yards  cover  175  acres  and  are  divided  into 
396  pens  which  are  enclosed  by  1 2  miles  of 
fencing.  The  fences  contain  380,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  and  are  supported  by 
some  13,000  piosts.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  gallons  of  water  circulate 
daily  through  the  50,000  feet  of  pipe. 

Total  annual  feed  consumption  is  82,000 
tons  with  a  value  of  $4,000,000.  This  feed 
bill  is  broken  down  into  27,000  tons  of 
hay;  26,000  tons  of  grain,  mostly  milo  and 
barley;  6,000  tons  of  molasses;  15,000  tons 
of  cottonseed  hulls;  and  8,000  tons  of 
cottonseed  meal. 

Daily  feed  consumption  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  30,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  yards 
is  equal  to  the  entire  annual  production  of 
240  high  yielding  acres. 

The  operation  centers  around  a  strik¬ 
ingly  modern  office  building  complete 
with  a  tile  lobby,  drug  store,  a  handsome 
restaurant.  Cattleman’s  Club,  and  the  Bar 
1889  which  combines  all  the  traditions  of 
the  old  west  with  the  refinements  of  the 
new.  This  nerve  center  squats  in  splendor 
on  the  edge  of  a  bright  green  lawn — the 
only  green  for  miles  around — spiked  here 
and  there  with  towering  palm  trees  and 


bordered  with  neatly  kept  beds  of  the  most 
colorful  flowers  of  the  Southwest. 

Across  the  road  from  the  office  building, 
perched  in  gaudy  dignity  on  the  brow  of  a 
hillock  and  guarded  by  a  bristling  army  of 
Saguaro  cactus  and  prickly  pear,  is  the 
Tovrea  castle,  a  three-story,  yellow  pyra¬ 
mid  built  by  the  patriarch  of  the  Tovrea 
clan  who  came  to  these  parts  in  1882. 

Custom  feeding  of  cattle  is  not  unusual 
in  the  Southwest.  In  the  Phoenix  tele¬ 
phone  directory  alone  21  such  operations 
are  listed.  Population  increase  in  this  area 
and  on  the  west  coast  has  been  phe¬ 


nomenal  since  World  War  II  and  cattle 
feeding  has  moved  right  along  with  it. 
Eight  years  ago  there  were  about  400  feed 
lots  in  Arizona  and  California.  Toda|  there 
are  over  1200.  The  Tovrea  operation  is 
among  the  oldest  and  the  largest.  W’estern 
Cattle  Feeders  at  Blythe  and  Puente,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  been  in  business  since  1906 
and  can  handle  65,000  head  of  cattle  at 
a  time  in  their  two  lots. 

The  Tovreas,  like  most  other  custom 
opierators,  are  primarily  in  the  feed  busi¬ 
ness.  “The  prime  object  of  the  whole  set¬ 
up,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  to  sell 


Thirty-five  tons  of  feed  an  hour  are 
delivered  to  the  hoppers  (right), 
above  the  scale  house.  From  the 
hoppers  it  is  fed  by  gravity  into  the 
self-loading  trucks  which  deliver  it 
to  all  parts  of  the  yards.  Harvey 
Lazenby,  a  Tovrea  veteran  (below), 
handles  the  switches  and  levers  which 
control  the  grinding  and  mixing 
operations.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  fed  in  the  yards  (opposite  page) 
belong  to  outsiders.  These  yards 
have  a  capacity  of  33,000  head  at 
one  time,  as  many  as  290,000  a  year. 
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feed,”  says  Ed  Tovrea,  grandson  of  the  ex¬ 
freighter  who  put  together  an  empire  which 
now  includes  five  ranches  besides  the  vari¬ 
ous  enterprises  centered  around  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  yards.  Ed  ably  carries  out  the  theme  of 
the  unusual  in  the  organization.  As  gene¬ 
ral  manager  of  the  yards  he  directs  the 
activities  of  a  multi-million  dollar  busi¬ 
ness.  Yet  this  slim,  youthful,  almost  col¬ 
legiate  looking  scion  of  the  Tovrea  clan 
wears  his  responsibilities  so  w’ell  one  can 
hardly  believe  that  he  is  boss  of  the  outfit 
until  one  sees  the  calm  authority  with 
which  he  handles  the  operation. 

Selling  feed  was  not  the  original  reason 
for  setting  up  the  yards.  About  a  half 
mile  down  the  road  from  the  Tovrea 
headquarters  stands  a  Cudahay  Packing 
plant.  This  plant,  too,  once  bore  the 
Tovrea  name.  It  was  built  in  1929  and 
some  eight  or  nine  years  lifter  the  Tovreas 
set  up  a  feed  yard  adjacent  to  it.  They 
moved  their  cattle  from  the  ranch  to  the 
yard,  finished  them  off  on  a  little  grain, 
and  put  them  through  the  plant.  As  time 
went  on  the  yards  expanded,  stimulated, 
of  course,  by  the  high  beef  prices  of  the 
post  war  period.  After  the  packing  plant 
was  sold  in  1946,  the  Tovreas  found  them¬ 
selves  with  a  huge  yard  and  feed  mills. 
The  problem  was  to  keep  it  operating  -»s 
close  to  capacity  as  possible.  Even  the  ^ar 
flung  Tovrea  ranches  could  not  turn  out 
enough  cattle  to  fill  this  quota,  so,  being 
in  the  heart  of  the  agriculturally  rich  Salt 
River  Valley,  the  Tovreas  took  the  logi¬ 
cal  step.  They  went  into  the  feed  business 
in  a  big  way  and  opened  their  pens  to 
cattle  consigned  by  outside  feeders. 

Cattle  numbers  in  the  yard  fluctuate  in 
relation  to  the  feed-cattle  ratio.  When  feed 
is  high  in  relation  to  the  price  of  finished 
beef,  numbers  slump.  As  the  prospects 


Dr.  Frank  Olvey  (kneeling,  above)  treats  a  sick  calf  with  the 


assistance  of  one  of  the  yard’s  cowboys.  This  daily  routine  holds 
death  loss  to  a  mere  %  of  one  percent.  Bossman  Ed  Tovrea 
(right,  below)  discusses  cattle  prospects  with  Jim  Wilson,  a  buyer 
for  Armour  and  Company.  Indiana-reared  Dewey  Norris  (left), 
Ed  Torvea’s  right  hand  man,  runs  a  precision  operation  on 
an  easy-going,  low  blood  pressure  schedule. 


improve  the  lots  begin  to  fill.  Formerly, 
there  was  a  wide  seasonal  fluctuation  in 
numbers  with  as  few  as  2,000  head  in  the 
yards  in  summer  and  a  capacity  crowd  of 
30,000  to  35,000  in  the  fall.  This  season¬ 
ality  has  now  been  stabilized  by  a  steady 
year-round  demand  for  beef  in  the  area 
served  by  the  yards,  and  numbers  now 
seldom  fall  below  10,000  at  one  time. 

A  walk  ihiough  the  Tovrea  yards  is 
almost  like  a  visit  to  a  bovine  zoo.  Here 
one  can  see  cattle  of  all  breeds,  grades,  size, 
age  and  sex.  They  are  in  pens  averaging 
a  half  acre  or  so  in  size  with  sun  shades 
running  down  the  center.  The  shades  arc 
made  of  slatted  material  like  snow  fencing 
strung  between  poles.  There  may  be  any¬ 
where  from  50  to  300  cattle  in  a  pen. 
Feed  bunks  extend  along  the  alley  side  of 
the  pens  and  each  enclosure  has  its  own 
water  supply. 

Bulls  and  cows,  of  course,  are  least  in 
evidence.  But  even  so,  there  are  always  a 
few;  perhaps  a  couple  of  Charolaise  bulls, 
a  few  rangy  Brahman  cows.  Then  there 
will  be  pen  after  pen  of  steers  and  heifers, 
thousands  of  Brahman  crossbreds,  Here¬ 
ford,  Angus,  Shorthorns,  Holsteins,  a  great 
variety  of  dairy-crosses.  The  whitefaccs 
and  the  Brahman  cross  predominate. 

Weights  will  range  from  200  pound 
calves  up  to  beef  ready  for  the  market  at 
the  Southwest’s  most  popular  weight,  900 
pounds.  You  won’t  find  any  1200  and  1300 
cattle  here,  nor  will  you  see  any  prime 
animals.  “It  doesn’t  pay,”  is  Ed  Tovrea’s 
simple  explanation  for  their  absence. 
Whitefaces  may  be  carried  to  a  choice 
grade,  Brahman  and  Brahman  crosses  are 
usually  finished  as  good. 

The  most  ubiquitous  class  of  cattle 
found  in  the  yards  is  a  kind  unknown  in 


predominantly  crossbreds  bought  right  off 
their  mothers  at  200  to  250  pounds  and 
fed  to  400  to  450  pounds,  sometimes  even 
to  500  pounds,  and  slaughtered  for  veal. 
They  always  make  up  a  high  proportion 
of  the  cattle  in  the  yard,  running  any¬ 
where  from  40  to  60  percent  of  the  totals. 
Early  last  November,  for  example,  7,000 
of  the  19,000  cattle  in  the  yards  were 
vealers. 

They  get  no  milk,  only  the  same  basic 
grain  ration  which  is  fed  to  the  larger 
steers  and  heifers.  Last  fall  they  could  be 
bought  for  12  to  14  cents  a  pound  and 
were  bringing  around  18  cents  as  finished 
veal.  The  Tovrea  ration  puts  a  gain  on 
them  of  about  1.8  pounds  a  day  at  a  cost 
of  17  to  18  cents  a  pound. 

“Week  in  and  week  out,  right  around 
the  calendar,  veal  is  about  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  money  maker  we  have  here,”  says 
Dewey  Norris,  Indiana-raised  foreman  and 
right-hand  man  to  Ed  Tovrea.  A  little 
arithmetic  shows  he  is  not  far  wrong  as 
long  as  prices  hold  around  these  levels. 

A  250  pound  calf  at  14  cents  costs  $35. 
At  18  cents  a  pound  it  costs  $27  to  put  a 
150  pound  gain  on  him.  If  he  sells  for 
18  cents  he  grosses  $72  which  leaves  a  net 
of  $10  a  head  after  deducting  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  feed  costs — a  thousand 
head,  $10,000  profit.  But  those  prices  have 
a  way  of  changing  fast. 

Most  of  this  veal  moves  to  California 
markets.  Denver,  according  to  Norris,  uses 
some  of  it  and  Fort  Worth  is  beginning  to 
develop  a  taste  for  it. 

The  only  fee  charged  by  Tovrea  is  the 
price  of  the  feed.  Included  in  this  price 
is  all  yardage  and  serv'ice  charges.  If 
any  veterinary  services  are  needed  Dr. 
Frank  Olvev  or  his  assistants.  Dr.  Bruce 


work  and  the  owner  of  the  cattle  is  billed. 
The  Tovrea  Company  zissumes  liability 
for  all  negligence  other  than  ordinary 
handling  losses. 

The  owner  has  a  choice  of  four  or  five 
different  rations,  the  prices  of  which  are 
subject  to  change  whenever  there  is  a 
change  in  feed  prices.  One  of  these  ra¬ 
tions  which  is  heavy  on  roughage  is  used 
as  a  holding  feed  or  a  warm-up  for  thin 
cattle.  The  others  contain  more  grain  and 
protein  supplements  and  are  the  fat¬ 
tening  rations.  Typical  rations  and  their 
prices  as  of  November  10,  1956  were: 


Ration  No.  1  . 

.  $49.75 

per  ton 

Grain 

48% 

Cottonseed 

Meal 

8 

Molasses 

10 

Hulls 

12 

Hay 

22 

Ration  No.  3 .  . 

..$48.50 

p)er  ton 

Grain 

40% 

Cottonseed 

Meal 

6 

Molasses 

10 

Hulls 

12 

Hay 

32 

Ration  No.  7 .  . 

,..$46.75 

per  ton 

Grain 

32% 

Cottonseed 

Meal 

5 

Molasses 

10 

Hulls 

12 

Hay 

41  . 

Ration  No.  20. 

.  .$41.00 

p)er  ton 

Grain 

, 

13% 

Cottonseed 

Meal 

4 

Molasses 

10 

Hulls 

25 

Hay 

48 

the  east — pen-fed  veal.  These,  too,  are  Farquharson  or  Dr.  L.  T.  Walker,  do  the 

Pen  fed  veal  is  a  specialty  of  the  Tovrea  yards.  T\\’o  hundred  to  250  pound  calves,  mostly 
Brahman  crosses,  are  fed  to  400  to  450  pound  weights  on  a  grain  ration.  They  find  a 
ready  market  in  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix,  and  other  Southwest  buying  centers. 
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(Continued  on  page  136) 
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All  About  Grain  Drills 


One  of  the  first  Van  Brunt  Drilb 

A  grain  drill  can  save  up  to  1/3  the  seed  at  planting  time. 
At  harvest  time  it  can  increase  the  yield  up  to  25  per  cent. 

A  modern  drill  can  plant  the  grain,  sow  the  grass  seed, 
lay  down  the  fertilizer  and  press  them  into  a  firm  seed- 
hed,  handling  up  to  40  acres  in  one  day. 
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By  Russell  H.  Kerr 


A  MERiCAN  FARMERS  have  never  liked  to 
walk.  It  was  logical  enough  that  the 
field  jobs  that  required  the  most  walking 
got  early  attention  from  farmer-inventors 
and  blacksmith  shop  toolmakers.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Gatling  gun,  Richard  J. 
Gatling,  of  North  Carolina,  made  one  of 
the  first  grain  drills  in  the  1840’s  and 
called  it  a  “seed-planting  harrow.” 

The  observant  eyes  of  two  Wisconsin 
brothers,  Daniel  and  George  Van  Brunt, 
put  them  to  work  on  our  first  practical 
and  widely  used  American  grain  drill. 
They  saw  that  grain-sowing  farmers  were 
not  only  doing  considerable  walking,  but 
were  literally  feeding  the  birds.  At  that 
time,  in  1859,  we  had  tremendous  flocks  of 
wild  pigeons  in  America.  The  appearance  of 
farmers  with  broadcast  seeders  was  a  signal 
for  the  pigeons  to  descend  on  the  field. 
They  often  cleaned  up  the  seed  as  fast 
as  it  was  sown.  The  Van  Brunts  designed 
and  tried  out  a  machine  which  had  a 
force  feed  for  regulating  the  sowing  rate 
and  a  device  to  cover  the  seed  with  soil, 
secure  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  birds. 

Months  of  shop  work  coupled  with  field 
testing,  to  see  how  their  seeder  worked, 
gave  them  a  practical  machine  and  in 
1860  the  Van  Brunts  sold  several  ma¬ 
chines  from  their  Horicon,  Wisconsin, 
shop.  With  the  help  of  the  pigeons,  the 
brothers  weakened  the  sales  resistance  of 
Wisconsin  farmers,  and  in  1866,  they  sold 
1300  machines.  The  grain  drill  became 
widely  accepted  throughout  the  Midwest 
within  a  few  years.  Grain  sown  in  rows 
gave  greater  yields  than  broadcast  planting, 
with  a  saving  of  time,  seed,  and  walking. 

The  Modem  Drill 

A  modern  grain  drill  complete  with  hy¬ 
draulic  lift,  fertilizer  hopper,  grass  seed¬ 
ing  attachment,  and  press  wheels  is  a 
marv’elous  piece  of  farm  equipment.  A 
single  14-foot  drill  mounted  on  rubber 
tires,  will  seed  up  to  40  acres  in  a  long 
day,  and  allow  two  hours  down-time  for 
loading  seed  and  fertilizer.  As  it  moves 
across  the  field,  it  has  actually  done  four 
jobs:  planted  the  grain  at  the  right  depth 
(1  to  4  inches),  placed  fertilizer  in  the 


farrow  or  above  it,  dropped  grass  seed  in 
bands  above  the  fertilizer  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  covered  it  and  firmed  it  with  press 
wheels  or  covering  chains. 

A  grain  drill  is  expensive,  a  mighty 
good  reason  why  a  farmer  should  know 
what  type  is  best  for  his  soil,  weather 
and  crops.  A  farmer  can  get  sound  ad¬ 
vice  from  his  county  agent,  dealer  or 
neighbor  on  what  type  of  drills  have 
worked  out  best  in  his  area.  An  Illinois 
custom  operator  who  does  several  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  custom  work  a  year  has 
this  recommendation:  “Take  a  couple  of 
days  off  and  talk  to  the  best  farmers  in 
your  county  about  grain  drills.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  field  experience.  Just  be¬ 
cause  a  single  disk  opener  works  well  in 
the  wheat  country  in  Kansas  is  no  reason 
why  you  want  to  use  it  in  Illinois.  There 
are  new  ideas  to  check,  like  these  rubber 
press  wheels,  that  have  increased  the  stand 
of  grain  and  legumes  for  our  farmer  cus¬ 
tomers;  when  they  get  5  to  7  bushels  more 
grain  to  the  acre  that  pays  for  the  plant¬ 
ing.  You’ll  spend  $600  to  $1000  for  a 
new  drill  and  it’s  worth  the  time  it  takes 
to  find  out  all  you  can  about  drills  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  one.” 

The  Basic  Parts 

A  basic  grain  drill  consists  of  a  tapered 
seed-box  made  of  metal;  the  older  ones 
were  made  of  wood,  but  galvanized  steel  is 
the  usual  material  today.  Drills  still  come 
with  steel  wheels,  but  rubber  tires  are  gen¬ 
erally  used.  They  allow  the  drill  to  be 
closer  to  the  ground  for  easier,  more  ac¬ 
curate  seeding.  The  rubber  tires  reduce 
the  wear  and  vibration  and  allow  faster 
field  and  transport  speeds. 

The  grain  feed  is  the  heart  of  the  drill. 
It  is  the  device  that  forces  the  grain  out 
of  the  seed-box  and  measures  the  amount. 
There  are  two  basic  types,  the  fluted  feed 
and  the  double  run  feed.  The  preference 
of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  feeds  is 
not  based  on  habit  alone.  The  fluted  feed 
is  used  for  all  kinds  of  grain  seeds  and 
is  extremely  accurate  when  used  with 


This  cut-away  end  of  a  grain  drill  shows,  left  to 
right :  the  grass  seed  attachment,  the  grain 
hopper  with  fluted  feeds,  the  fertilizer  hopper 
with  star-shaped  feeds.  The  lids  are  spring  loaded 
to  keep  them  open  or  tightly  closed. 

cleaned  seed.  The  amount  of  seed  meas¬ 
ured  out  for  planting  is  determined  by  the 
speed  with  which  the  fluted  feed  is  re¬ 
volved  and  the  width  of  the  fluting  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  grain.  By  merely  shifting  one 
or  two  levers  two  to  three  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  quantities  of  seed  can  be  set  on  a 
modem  drill  with  adjustable  fluted  feeds. 

The  Double  Run  Feed 

The  double  run  feed  has  two  outlets.  One 
side  is  used  for  large  seeds  and  large  quan¬ 
tities,  the  other  side  for  smaller  grains  and 
smaller  quantities.  Cut-off  lids  permit  the 
use  of  either  side  alone.  There  are  gate 
adjustments  on  each  outlet  to  change  the 
quantity  of  seed,  and  speed  adjustments 
give  further  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
seed.  As  many  as  200  different  quantities 
of  seed  can  be  set  with  drills  using  this 
type  of  feed.  The  double  run  feed  is  used 
extensively  in  the  Southwest  and  other 
winter  wheat  areas  where  small  quantities, 
25  to  30  pounds  to  the  acre  are  planted. 

To  get  the  seed  from  the  feed  to  the 
soil  a  flexible  tube  is  used.  Formerly,  a 
ribbon  type  of  steel  tube  was  standard 
equipment.  These  do  rust,  particularly  if 
high  analysis  fertilizer  is  being  applied 
with  the  drill,  and  plastic  and  rubber 
tubes  are  available  and  are  now  widely 
used.  These  require  little  attention  and  the 


A  North  Dakota  farmer  pulls  his  plow  press  drill  “train”  across  the  early  spring  horizon. 

This  new-type  drill  is  attached  by  a  special  hitch  bar  in  back  of  the  plow.  As  the  soil  is  turned 
by  the  plow  the  pulverizer-packer  smoothes  and  breaks  it  up  before  the  drill  rides  over  it. 
Following  the  drill  are  the  press  wheels.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  the  soil  is  opened  and  closed 
behind  the  seed.  Moisture  loss  by  evaporation  is  cut  down ;  the  job  is  fast  because  everything 
is  done  with  one  operation.  The  drill  can  be  fitted  with  fertilizer  and  grass  attachments. 
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In  Montana,  where  a  wheat  fieltKstretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  multiple  hitches  are  huilt  to 
match  the  power  of  the  tractor.  Here  are  two  D>6  Cats  each  pulling  six  Dempster  drills  and 
planting  15  acres  an  hour.  These  are  deep-furrow  drills  with  press  wheels.  The  seed  is 
planted  four  to  six  inches  deep  where  there  is  moisture  in  the  soil ;  the  ridges  are  thrown  up 
to  catch  the  winter  snows.  The  press  wheels  firm  the  seed  bed  and  prevent  evaporation. 


This  big  press  drill  is  equipped  with  lister  openers  set  in  stagger  rows.  Its  grain  box  holds  two 
bushels  to  the  foot  and  it  also  has  grass  seeding  and  fertilizer  attachments.  Notice  that 
it  rides  on  rubber-tired  caster  wheels  in  front  and  press  wheels  behind. 


A  double  disk  opener.  Here  a  plastic  tube 
extends  dow  n  between  the  two  disks  to  drop 
the  grain  seed.  Fertilizer  is  banded 
directly  back  of  the  disks. 


A  single  disk  opener  drops  the  grain  directly 
in  the  spot  of  greatest  cut.  The  fertilizer 
tube  is  back  of  the  disk. 


farmer  is  free  of  the  rust  problem.  Both 
grain  and  fertilizer  are  dropped  through 
a  tube  that  leads  directly  from  the  box 
to  the  exact  point  of  application.  Separate 
tubes  for  fertilizer  can  be  used  to  take  the 
danger  of  corrosive  fertilizer  action  away 
from  the  grain  feed  parts.  Grass  seed  for¬ 
merly  was  allowed  to  float  out  of  the  grass 
seed  box  on  the  front  part  of  the  drill. 
New  model  drills  either  place  the  grass 
seeding  attachment  on  the  back  part  of 
the  drill  where  a  tube  can  be  led  directly 
to  the  planting  area  in  the  top  layer  of 
the  soil,  or  if  the  grass  box  is  in  front, 
a  tube  leads  from  it  to  the  rear  of  the  fur¬ 
row  openers  where  it  can  be  placed  in  a 
shallow  location  after  the  grain  seed  and 
fertilizer  have  been  given  their  deeper 
application.  Band  seeding  attachments  for 
grass  seed  planting  put  the  seed  in  a  very 
accurate  and  narrow  band  directly  above 
the  fertilizer.  This  greatly  increases  the 
germination  of  grass  seed  and  gives  a 
better  stand  with  much  less  seed. 


The  Furrow  Openers 
There  are  several  types  of  furrow  openers 
which  are  interchangeable  on  most  drills. 
Farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
may  prefer  one  type  above  all  others  be¬ 
cause  of  the  local  soil  conditions.  The 
single-disk  furrow  opener  uses  a  single- 
curved  disk  mounted  on  a  spring-loaded 
bar  (to  maintain  constant  depth  of  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  soil).  This  bar  is  usually 
made  of  double  strap  steel,  spread,  and 
attached  to  the  drill  frame  at  two  points 
to  maintain  a  constant  line  of  draft  for 
evenly  spaced  rows.  The  bearing  on  which 
the  disk  opener  is  mounted  is  usually  a 
large,  flat,  chilled  steel  bearing.  A  new 
development  to  increase  bearing  life  is  a 
one-shot  lubrication  system  which  forces 
oil  to  all  the  bearings  on  the  drill  at  the 
push  of  a  plunger.  There  are  also  sealed 
bearings  available;  these  use  roller  or 
taper  bearings. 


The  Single  Disk 

The  single-disk  opener  is  usually  13  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  used  primarily  where 
the  ground  is  hard,  where  a  mellow  seed 
bed  has  not  been  prepared,  or  where  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  through  trash  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  Southwest  this  furrow 
opener  is  used  to  cut  through  as  much  as 
3  or  4  inches  of  loose  soil  and  deposit  the 
seed  an  inch  or  so  into  the  moist  soil  be¬ 
neath,  for  better  germination.  The  single 
disk  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  furrow 
openers  and  it  does  a  good  job  in  hard, 
rough  soil  conditions.  It  is  also  used  in 
rocky  soil  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Double  Disk 

The  double  disk  is  an  ideal  opener  for 
a  well-prepared  seed  bed.  It  is  a  high¬ 
speed  opener  and  will  not  throw  loose  soil 
the  way  a  single  disk  does  when  operated 
at  4  or  5  miles  an  hour.  Where  deep 
placement  is  not  important  the  double 
disk  can  be  used  in  trash  conditions.  It 
can  be  set  so  that  it  will  ride  over  the 
top  of  the  trash  and  thus  avoid  clogging. 
The  double  disk  is  more  expensive  than 
the  single  disk,  and  is  the  farming  per¬ 
fectionist’s  type  of  opener.  It  makes  beau¬ 
tiful,  clearly  defined  and  accurate  rows. 

The  Shoe  Opener 

This  opener  has  no  bearing  and  looks 
like  a  minature  sled  runner.  It  is  almost 
obsolete,  but  some  areas  of  the  South  still 
call  for  it  where  they  have  corrosion 
trouble  from  high  nitrogen  fertilizers.  The 
sealed  bearing  disk  has  largely  eliminated 
this  problem. 

The  Hoe  Opener 

The  hoe  opener  looks  like  a  cultivation 
shoe.  It  is  used  in  the  dry  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  Southwest. 


Many  farmers  use  this  opener  interchange¬ 
ably  with  disks,  depending  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  The  hoes  are  put 
on  the  drill  when  it  is  necessary  to  get 
down  deep  to  reach  into  the  moist  soil. 
Hoes  create  a  definite  ridging  in  soil  and 
are  used  for  grain  sorghums;  every  other 
feed  opening  is  closed  off  to  get  wide 
spacing.  Hoe  openers  are  useful  in  rock 
and  shale,  as  these  openers  are  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  with  every  other  hoe  staggered 
back  3-5  inches.  This  gives  better  clear¬ 
ance  in  a  rough  seed  bed,  and  trash  and 
rocks  do  not  pile  up  in  front  of  the  hoes. 
There  is  also  a  special  adjustable  type  of 
hoe  drill  called  a  “hoe  shifter  drill.”  The 
stagger  of  the  hoes  may  be  changed 
quickly  on  hoe  shifter  drills  for  adapting 
them  to  particular  field  conditions. 

The  Deep  Furrow  Opener 

The  moldboard  deep  furrow  opener  is 
used  in  the  area  of  the  Southwest  and 
Northwest  where  deep  planting  and  ridg¬ 
ing  is  necessary,  and  is  often  used  for 
grain  sorghums  to  be  planted  in  14-inch 
rows.  It  is  used  with  a  big  disk  (usually 
16  inch)  and  acts  like  a-  small  plow;  it 
enters  the  furrow  cut  by  the  disk  and 
leaves  a  3-  or  4-inch  flat  bottom  furrow. 
On  most  drills,  the  regular  disk  openers 
can  be  converted  into  deep  furrow  open¬ 
ers  for  use  during  part  of  the  year. 

The  Lister  Opener 

The  lister  opener  is  available  in  a  type 
of  opener  shoe  which  rides  deep,  throws 
wide  furrows,  and  ridges  the  soil.  The 
spacing  between  rows  is  14  inches.  The 
stagger  is  usually  20  or  more  inches.  In 
the  Northwest  farmers  will  often  use  lister 
drills  for  stubble  mulch  farming.  Lister 
drilling  has  the  advantages  of  preventing 
seed  blowing,  soil  drifting  and  frost  killing. 

{Continued  on  page  143) 


The  grain  drill  (above)  is  fitted  with  grass 
seeding  tubes  discharging  back  of  the  fertilizer 
tube  ;  chain  coverers  arc  shown  here.  To 
change  this  to  band-seeding,  the  grass  tubes 
should  be  moved  to  w  ithin  '/i  inch  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  tube  and  a  gang  of  press  wheels 
added  to  replace  the  chains. 


The  life  of  a  drill  is  extended  with  these  new 
plunger  oilers  that  distribute  oil  to 
all  the  opener  bearings  on  the  drill.  ’■ 


The  grassland  drill,  or  pasture  renovator,  is  a  heavy  duty  machine  capable  of  planting  grain, 
fertilizing  and  seeding  grass  in  a  field  that  has  not  been  plowed.  The  spacing  between  rows  is 
usually  about  11  inches.  The  machine  can  be  used  in  a  worn-out  pasture,  when  the  sod  is  dor¬ 
mant,  to  plant  and  fertilize  for  late  fall  or  early  spring  grazing.  Up  to  now  it  has  been  used 
in  the  South  but  it  is  working  its  way  North,  where  it  can  greatly  extend  the  pasture  season. 
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Forest  Pool 


By  SIGURD  F.  OLSON 

1  RING  of  spongy  muskeg  hemmed  the  pool,  muskeg  cut  deep  with  game 
/\  trails  radiating  from  the  water  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Back  of  the 
X  A.  muskeg  was  a  rim  of  pointed  spruce  and  beyond  that  a  great  wall  of 
towering  pines.  The  pool  was  the  shining  hub  of  the  wheel,  its  black  surface 
reflecting  the  protecting  timber.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  redolence  of  sphag¬ 
num  and  resin.  No  sound  but  those  of  the  wilderness  had  ever  penetrated  there. 
At  the  close  of  its  long  primeval  period,  the  pool  lay  perfect  and  untouched. 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  white  trapper  from  the  settlements  to  the  south  fol¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  game  trails  that  led  to  the  pool.  Trees  were  felled  and  he 
built  a  rough  log  shelter  on  the  rise  close  to  the  edge  of  the  muskeg,  but  even 
that  did  not  change  the  quiet  that  had  always  reigned  there.  The  nasal  twang 
of  the  nuthatches  still  came  from  the  pines,  chickadees  sang,  and  red  squirrels 
leaped  through  the  sunlit  tops  high  above. 

In  the  pines  were  marten,  and  in  the  swale  not  far  away,  beaver  and  otter.  For 
many  winters  the  trapper  took  his  toll,  and  then  the  moose  and  caribou  that 
used  to  come  to  the  pool  drifted  to  the  north.  The  trap  lines  grew  longer  and 
longer,  and  one  winter  the  trapj^er  did  not  return.  The  cabin  fell  into  decay, 
chinking  dropped  from  between  the  logs,  and  at  last  the  roof  fell  in.  Pine  needles 
and  moss  covered  it,  and  after  a  time  it  became  a  mound  of  duff  beneath  the 
trees.  Once  more  the  moose  and  caribou  came  down  the  trails  and  the  marten 
were  back  in  the  timber.  The  forest  pool  lay  as  before,  smooth  and  dark  in 
the  shadows. 

Then,  one  fall,  timber-cruisers  discovered  the  pool  and  the  great  stand  of 
pines  around  it.  They  repaired  the  old  cabin,  rechinked  the  logs,  replaced  the 
roof.  For  months  they  worked,  blazing  long  straight  lines  through  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forest,  laying  out  roadways  and  trails,  cruising  the  timber.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  campaign  of  destruction  was  complete,  they  left  the  pool 
and  followed  the  trapper’s  trail  toward  the  south. 
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It  was  September  when  the  logging  crews 
moved  in  with  men  and  horses,  mountains  of 
equipment  anil  supplies.  They  tethered  their 
teams  in  the  big  timber  around  the  pool.  For 
days  the  woods  resounded  to  the  crash  of  fall¬ 
ing  trees,  the  shouts  of  men  at  work.  Never 
for  a  moment  were  the  axes  silent  or  the  cross¬ 
cut  saws.  Log  buildings  rose  where  the  trees 
had  been,  anti  for  the  first  time  the  forest  pool 
knew  the  glare  of  sunlight.  Until  the  snow 
came,  moose  and  caribou  returned  to  their  old 
watering-place  and  the  hunters  who  supplied 
the  long  tables  with  footl  shot  what  they 
needed  without  stirring  far  from  camp. 

For  two  winters  the  loggers  stayed,  and  then 
they  moved  on  to  new  stands  of  timber  in  the 
north.  For  many  years  the  jxx)l  lay  stripped 
and  ugly,  and  around  it  the  slashings  were 
barren  of  life.  Only  the  rabbits  remainetl  and 
the  coyotes  that  preyed  upon  them.  At  first 
the  pool  hail  as  much  water  as  before,  but 
when  the  little  streams  and  spring  trickles  dis- 
appearetl,  it  began  to  shrink  and  the  once- 
s|X)ngy  muskeg  around  it  became  brittle  and 
dry. 

After  a  summer’s  drought  came  a  violent 
storm.  Lightning  flashed  anil  thunder  rolled 
over  the  denuiled  hills.  After  the  storm  had 
passed,  a  tall  dead  snag  crackled  and  blazed. 
When  it  crashed  into  a  tangle  of  brush  and 
tinder-ilry  pine  tops,  the  slash  exploded,  and 
for  weeks  the  entire  countryside  lay  under  a 
pall  of  smoke. 

Mosses  and  lichens  disappeared,  and  then 
came  fireweed,  jack  pine,  aspen,  and  birch.  The 
water  shrank  still  more  in  the  old  pool.  Cat¬ 
tails  and  sphagnum  encroached  upon  its  edge 
from  the  surrounding  muskeg  and  soon  cov- 

(Continued  on  page  94^ 
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RepnntfJ  by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  and  the  author, 
Sifnrd  F.  Olson,  from  “The  Sinftinil  Wilderness,”  published  in 
New  York,  19S6.  Drawing  by  Francis  Let  Jaynes. 


Deep  tillage  has  been  given  a  revolutionary  new  twist  with  the  vertical  mulching  technique 
which  opens  a  channel  deep  into  the  subsoil  and  stabilizes  the  channel  with  chopped 
straw,  corn  stalks,  or  other  material  blow  n  into  the  cut.  This  cut-away  drawing  shows 
the  deep  tillage  tool  with  wings  which  hold  the  soil  open  long  enough  to  blow  in  the 
mulch.  With  a  channel  opened  through  the  light  colored  hard-pan,  both  drainage  and 
root  penetration  are  permanently  improved.  The  photographs  opposite  show  the 
actual  equipment  used  by  Purdue  in  their  experiment. 
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Vertical  Mulching 


Crop  residue  blown  into  a  channel  opened  by  a  subsoiler  holds 
it  open  for  better  surface  drainage,  aeration,  and  water  storage. 


WHEN  JIM  SPAIN  sat  down  in  the  lecture  hall  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  to  listen  to  still  another  paper  on  soils  at  the  1953 
Winter  Agricultural  Conference,  he  hardly  expected  to  be  struck 
with  an  idea  that  may  revolutionize  our  methods  of  subsoiling. 
Yet,  before  the  hour  was  up,  he  had  it — a  plan  combining  two 
old  practices,  mulching  and  deep  tillage,  which  in  its  first  trials 
promises  to  conserve  water,  improve  drainage,  increase  aeration, 
permit  deep  root  penetration,  and  slow  down  erosion.  Spain  and 
his  associates  have  been  thinking,  planning,  and  working  for  four 
years  to  bring  this  idea  to  practical  fulfilment. 

The  lecture  that  triggered  the  idea  was  given  by  Dr.  A.  R. 
Bertrand  who  was  speaking  on  the  subsoil  fertilization  research 
that  he  and  Dr.  Helmut  Kohnke  had  pioneered.  By  applying 
fertilizer  deep,  Bertrand  pointed  out,  we  encourage  deep  root 
penetration  which  opens  small  channels  in  the  soil  for  water  in¬ 
filtration  and  aeration.  By  this  method,  Bertrand  hoped  to  over¬ 
come  one  of  the  maj'or  disadvantages  of  deep  tillage.  Chiseling 
deeply  into  the  soil  opens  a  channel  through  the  hard  packed 
subsoil  to  permit  water  and  air  to  enter,  but  with  the  first  rains, 
the  soil  begins  to  reseal  itself  and  reform  the  barrier.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  the  thought  flashed  into  Spain’s  mind,  “Stabilize 
the  channel!  Stabilize  the  channel  by  filling  it  with  crop  trash.” 

Some  of  Spain’s  associates  laughed  at  the  idea,  but  he  was 
encouraged  when  men  like  J.  B.  Peterson,  head  of  the  Agronomy 
Department  at  Purdue,  and  his  office  mates,  Don  McCune  and 
Garry  \VilHams  urged  him  to  go  ahead  and  devedop  it.  Putting 
the  idea  into  practice  proved  easier  than  Spain  had  thought  pos¬ 
sible,  “From  the  first,”  he  said,  “we  had  thought  of  a  forage 
harvester  as  a  way  to  pick  up  the  mulch,  chop  it,  and  blow  it 
down  into  the  channel.  But  just  how  we  were  going  to  get  the 
mulch  to  go  into  the  channel  worried  us.  McCune  and  I  took 
our  problem  over  to  Ag  Engineering  and  they  told  us  it  would  be 
as  easy  as  pie.  Bruce  Liljedahl  over  there,  gave  our  problem  to 


his  class  in  machinery  design  and  in  the  spring  of  ’55  they  came 
up  with  the  basic  plan  which  was  a  subsoiler  with  two  wings 
welded  on  behind  to  hold  the  channel  open  for  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  chisel.  This  gave  us  the  opening  down  which  we 
could  blow  the  straw.” 

In  the  summer  of  1955,  Spain  and  his  associates  hooked  this 
winged  subsoiler  behind  a  Caterpillar  D2  tractor  and  pulled  a 
forage  har\'ester  behind  a  second  tractor  to  begin  their  first  ex¬ 
periment.  “VVe  were  working  with  rank,  high  clover,”  Spain 
recalls,  “and  decided  to  take  one  half  a  swath.  It  simply  dis¬ 
appeared  down  the  hole.  Then  we  took  the  full  five-foot  cut,  and 
;  it,  too,  was  swallowed  up.  We  also  had  a  truck  load  of  corn  cobs 
with  us  and  we  tried  them.  Two  husky  boys  shoveled  them  into 
the  chopper  as  hard  as  they  could  and  the  cobs  disappeared  with¬ 
out  a  trace.  That  first  trial  gave  us  a  surprising  idea  of  how  much 
the  channel  would  hold.” 

Later  they  took  their  rig  into  wheat  fields  and  blew  the  dry 
straw  into  the  channel.  They  found  that  straw  and  other  dry 
material  tends  to  fluff  out  more  in  the  channel,  which  holds  the 
channel  open  better.  They  also  found  that  the  dry  soil  after 
wheat  harvest  was  just  right  for  deep  tillage.  Wet  soil  compacts 
the  earth  along  the  walls  of  the  channel,  smearing  it  over  so  that 
there  is  little  penetration  of  water  through  the  glazed  surface. 
During  the  summer  they  used  their  vertical  mulching  on  flat  land 
and  contoured  the  sides  of  hills  as  they  tried  to  work  out  the  best 
uses  for  the  new  technique.  In  1956,  they  eliminated  the  second 
tractor  by  using  a  draw  bar  extention  to  pull  the  forage  harvester 
behind  the  D2. 

In  the  fall  of  1955  they  had  their  first  chance  to  look  over 
their  work  and  see  how  it  was  holding  up.  Rain,  at  the  rate  of 
five  inches  in  three  days,  gave  them  a  chance  to  compare  vertical 
mulching  on  part  of  a  field  with  deep  tillage  without  mulching 

(Continued  on  page  114) 
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The  men  of  the  stockyards  are 
a  breed  apart.  Long  before 
most  citizens  are  out  of 
bed  the  truckers  have  completed 
their  runs.  The  work  of  the 
commissionman  calls  for 
a  unique  combination  of  physical 
stamina,  knowledge  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  trading  skill. 


* 


The  tractor-trailer  backs  up  to  the  loading  dock  like  a  ferry 
boat  maneuvering  into  its  berth.  It  comes  to  a  stop  and  the 
driver  steps  from  the  cab,  lights  a  cigarette  and  relaxes  as  the 
yardboys  take  over  the  unloading  of  the  steers. 

The  tailgate  is  thrown  open  and  a  hoof  gingerly  feels  its  way 
across  the  sill ;  then  the  steer  edges  part  way  out,  looks  around  care¬ 
fully,  and  warily  walks  down  the  ramp  followed  by  his  companions. 

One  of  them  suddenly  unkinks  himself,  lowers  his  head,  pitches, 
twists,  and  the  whole  broad-backed  bunch  breaks  into  a  hobby-horse 
run  down  the  alley.  But  the  run  is  brief  and  they  are  soon  bedded 
down  in  a  pen,  chewing  their  cuds  in  bovine  contentment. 

As  the  waning  moon  breaks  through  the  clouds  of  the  chill, 
pre-dawn  sky,  commissionmen  stride  down  the  alleys,  pausing  at 

each  pen  to  inspect  the  day’s  consignments.  Bundled  up  against  the  PhotOS  by  Robert  Goodman 

cold  in  their  sheeplined  coats  their  words  become  visible  in  little  Text  by  Charles  R.  Koch 


r  ■ 
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“These  are  the  ZT  cattle  you  boys  bought  for  me  last  year.  They’ve  been 
fini«>hed  on  120  days  full  feed,  and  you  know  the  way  I  feed  ’em. 

They’re  good,  honest  cattle  and  they’ll  kill  right.  They  ought  to  top 
the  market,  hnunm  ?  Now  you  fellows  treat  me  right.’’ 


“Got  ’em  priced  too  high  ?  If  I  didn’t  know  you  better,  Harry, 
I’d  think  you  just  didn’t  know.  But  you  know  cattle,  man, 
and  you  know  they’re  worth  every  penny  of  that  price.’’ 


■  -r. 
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There  is  probably  no  term  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  so  symbolic  of  American  busi¬ 
ness  as  “Inc.”  And  nowhere  is  it  so  rarely 
used  as  in  farming.  American  agriculture 
has  always  been  made  up  of  relatively 
small  units  owned  by  individuals,  or  in 
some  instances  by  partnerships,  who  have 
been  able  to  finance  the  operations  either 
entirely  with  their  own  capital  or  through 
loans  secured  by  real  estate  or  chattel 
mortgages.  But  with  the  double-barrelled 
impact  resulting  from  the  tremendous  in¬ 
flation  in  land  and  commodity  values  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  demands 
for  capital  and  credit  created  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  techniques  and  the  al¬ 
most  complete  mechanization  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  farmers  are  showing  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  corp>oration  as  the  possible  so¬ 
lution  to  some  of  their  financial  problems. 

They  are  finding,  too,  that  inheritance 
problems,  passing  the  farm  along  as  a  go¬ 
ing  unit  upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  or 
the  obstacles  encountered  in  turning  it  over 
to  an  heir  during  the  life  of  the  owner, 
inter  vivos,  as  the  lawyers  say — have  a 
way  of  yielding  to  corporate  procedures. 


Then  there  is  a  third  factor  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  interest  in  incorporation.  Anyone 
who  gives  even  the  slightest  consideration 
to  the  small  farms  of  America  is  immedi¬ 
ately  impressed  with  their  lack  of  capital. 
They  are  using  “horse  and  buggy  finance 
to  do  an  atomic  age  job,”  as  Professor 
Frank  Miller,  agricultural  economist  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  puts  it.  Miller 
and  others  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  problems  of  these  millions  of  small, 
inefficient  units  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  corporation  may  be  just  the  tool  to 
put  them  on  their  feet  and  build  them 
into  the  kind  of  healthy,  self-sustaining 
farms  that  will  be  a  credit  to  their  oper¬ 
ators  and  the  nation.  How  this  might  be 
done  involves  some  changes  in  our  system 
of  land  ownership  and  finance.  We’ll  give 
it  a  look  after  we  talk  about  the  more 
conventional  uses  of  the  corporation. 

In  businesses  other  than  farming  one  of 
the  attractions  of  the  corporate  form  is 
the  protection  it  gives  the  owners  against 
unlimited  liability.  Whereas  in  a  partner¬ 
ship  a  relatively  wealthy  partner  might 
find  his  home  or  other  personal  assets  at¬ 


tached  to  satisfy  debts  of  the  partnership 
or  a  judgment  arising  out  of  an  accident 
involving  the  farm  truck,  incorporation 
would  protect  him  from  such  disasters.  At 
least  it  would,  in  theory;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  theory  and  practice  are  often  sepa-  ! 
rated  by  a  wide  gulf.  Such  is  the  case 
here.  Actually,  if  all  the  farmer’s  assets 
are  in  the  corporation  nothing  is  protected  j 
by  the  limited  liability  provisions;  and 
financial  institutions  and  others  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  lending  money  are  fully 
enough  aware  of  the  facts  of  financial  life  ^ 
to  demand  that  the  stockholders  of  a  r 
small  corporation  bind  themselves  indi-  ^ 
vidually  when  negotiating  loans  for  the  = 
corporation.  " 

One  way  that  a  farmer  might  keep 
some  of  his  assets  out  of  the  corporation  ■ 
would  be  by  holding  them  in  his  own 
name  and  leasing  them  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  For  example,  he  might  set  his  home¬ 
stead  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  farm  and 
maintain  his  passenger  car,  his  truck  and 
other  items  in  his  personal  ownership, 
leasing  them  to  the  farm.  i 

“Tort”  is  an  unfamiliar  word  around  1 
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the  farm.  To  the  lawyer  it  means  a  civil  of  an  attorney,  the  father  agreeing  to  con-  handling  the  dairy  and  poultry  farms, 

wrong  independent  of  a  contract;  injury  vey  a  large  share  of  his  interest  to  the  Mr.  Ralph  had  always  been  leary  of 

caused  to  a  person  in  an  automobile  acci-  corporation.  Each  of  the  sons,  as  well  as  making  a  will,  but  realizing  the  chaos  that 

dent,  for  example,  or  damage  caused  the  father,  received  a  block  of  stock  and  would  result  in  the  management  of  these 

when  a  farmer’s  bull  goes  through  a  hole  officers  were  elected.  Based  on  this  solid  farms  were  he  to  die  intestate,  he  talked 

in  the  line  fence,  courts  a  bunch  of  the  foundation  the  farm  has  grown  and  pros-  things  over  with  his  attorney  and  came 

neighbor’s  heifers  and  gores  the  neighbor’s  pered  until  it  now  enjoys  nationwide  rec-  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of 

son  when  he  comes  to  the  rescue.  While  ognition  as  an  outstanding  family  farm.  a  corporation  was  the  solution.  All  of  the 

the  corporation  would  insulate  the  owner  Should  one  of  the  stockholders  die  or  father’s  farm  holdings,  land  and  chattels, 
of  the  farm  from  unlimited  liability  in  decide  to  sell  out,  there  would  be  no  need  were  included  in  the  corporation  together 

such  cases,  it  will  usually  be  found  much  to  break  up  the  business  to  distribute  his  with  some  of  the  equipment  and  livestock 

cheaper  to  carry  liability  insurance.  interest.  It  would  merely  be  a  matter  of  owned  by  the  sons.  The  mother  and  father 

So  much  for  the  corporation  as  a  device  redistributing  or  buying  in  his  stock.  If  a  and  all  four  children  were  named  as  di- 

for  limiting  liability  of  the  farm  operator.  member  of  the  on-coming  generation  rectors  and  stockholders  and  the  corpora- 

If  this  were  all  it  had  to  offer  there  would  wants  a  piece  of  the  business  and  is  quali-  tion  was  capitalized  at  $100,000,  upon  the 

be  no  point  in  giving  it  further  considera-  fied  for  it,  he  can  be  given  stock  or  per-  issuance  of  1,000  shares  of  stock  of  $100 

tion.  But  it  does  offer  other  possibilities.  mitted  to  buy  his  way  in.  Under  the  Fed-  par  value.  The  father  retained  title  to  the 

It  may  be  the  ideal  way  to  transfer  own-  eral  tax  law,  should  any  of  these  stock-  lion’s  share  of  the  business  while  the  other 

ership  from  one  generation  to  the  next,  holders  wish  to  give  some  of  their  stock  members  of  the  family  received  stock  in 

particularly  where  there  are  numerous  to  their  children  or  other  recipients,  they  proportion  to  their  contributions, 

heirs.  Take  the  case  of  the  Renk  family  of  may  do  so  tax-free  at  the  rate  of  $3000  Not  long  after  the  incorporation  was 

Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin,  featured  in  “Family  per  year  up  to  a  total  of  $30,000.  completed  the  father  died.  His  stock  was 

Farm  1957  Style”  in  the  Winter  issue  transferred  to  his  widow  and  children  in 

of  The  Farm  Quarterly.  After  the  death  Transfer  Without  a  Will  accordance  with  the  intestate  laws  of  the 

of  Mrs.  Renk  30  years  ago  the  family  con-  The  Fred  Ralph  farms  in  New  York  are  state  without  the  slightest  interference  in 

sisted  of  the  father  and  3  mature  sons.  All  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  the  farms. 

4  Renks  were  top  farmers  and  had  no  de-  incorporation  may  be  used  to  transfer  the  Another  advjintage  of  incorporation 

sire  to  do  anything  but  farm  for  the  farm  business  after  the  death  of  the  that  was  experienced  here  was  the  facility 

balance  of  their  lives.  The  boys  were  all  owner.  Ralph,  a  successful  businessman,  for  spreading  the  risks  of  the  various  en- 

working  for  their  Dad  in  whom  they  had  had  acquired  a  number  of  good  farms  terprises  and  of  financing  the  expansion 

the  utmost  confidence,  yet  in  the  back  during  the  course  of  the  last  40  years  or  of  one  division  out  of  the  profits  of  an- 

of  their  minds  lurked  the  inevitable  ques-  more.  He  had  a  daughter  and  three  sons,  other.  For  example:  There  are  years 

tion  of  how  much  of  the  place  was  theirs?  two  of  whom  devoted  their  full  time  to  when  the  fruit  farms  lose  money  or  barely 

What  would  happen  if  Dad  married  again?  the  operation  of  the  farms.  The  father  pay  their  way.  Income  from  the  other 

If  something  happened  to  him?  and  the  sons  agreed  that  the  best  way  to  enterprises  is  then  available  to  meet  the 

They  talked  the  situation  over  and  de-  handle  the  farms  was  as  a  unit.  The  prin-  deficit  and  since  the  various  farms  are  tied 

cided  to  set  up  a  family  farm  corporation.  cipal  income  was  from  fruit,  dairy,  and  together  as  a  unit  there  is  no  trouble  in 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  drawn  up  poultry,  with  Robert,  one  of  the  sons,  transferring  the  funds  from  one  farm  to 

and  stock  was  issued  under  the  guidance  operating  the  fruit  farms,  and  William  {Continued  on  page  130) 


Assembling  a  well  organized,  smoothly  operating  farm  like  this  is  the  work  of  years. 
The  death  of  the  owner  all  too  often  is  the  signal  for  its  dissolution. 

Through  incorporation  the  farm  can  be  put  under  the  active  management  of  one 


heir  while  the  others  retain  their  title  and  receive  an  income. 


This  flexible,  stretchable,  inexpensive  pipe 
is  easily  worked  and  won’t  burst  from  freezing 


place  with  a  stainless  steel,  bracelet-type, 
screw  clamp  such  as  is  used  on  garden 
hose  connections.  The  toughest  part  of  the 
whole  job  was  putting  the  dirt  back  into 
the  trench,  most  of  which  he  did  from  the 
seat  of  his  tractor. 

The  pipe  which  Hickson  used  is  one  of 
the  newer  formulations  in  this  amazing 
field  of  plastics — the  family  of  chemical 
substances  which  may  some  day  be  used 
to  identify  our  period  of  civilization  just 
as  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  are  associated 
with  past  ages.  The  whole  technology  of 
plastics  has  broadened  enormously  and 
matured  since  1869  when  John  Wesley 
Hyatt  and  his  brother,  Isaiah,  gave  up  the 
printing  trade  and  developed  the  first  real 
plastic  in  their  effort  to  produce,  of  all 
things,  a  substitute  for  ivory  billiard  balls. 
The  material  which  they  concocted  by 
mixing  gun-cotton  and  camphor  was  used 
for  the  balls  and  a  multitude  of  other 
strange  and  unrelated  purposes.  It  was 
used  for  false  teeth  and  men’s  collars, 
transparent  panes  for  the  side  curtain  of 
buggies,  and  later  as  the  binder  for  auto¬ 
mobile  safety  glass.  The  Hyatt  brothers 
called  it  celluloid. 

Following  the  discovery  of  celluloid,  the 


WHEN  BILL  HICKSON  laid  a  water 
line  from  the  well  to  the  barn,  he 
relieved  himself  of  a  nagging  back  ache 
that  was  irritated  every  time  he  carried  a 
bucket  of  water — he  also  shut  off  a  little 
nagging  from  his  wife  and  kids  that  had 
been  an  irritation,  too.  The  whole  job 
took  less  time  and  money  than  Hickson 
had  thought  possible — and  this,  oddly 
enough,  was  one  result  of  the  work  done 
88  years  ago  by  a  couple  of  printers  who 
set  out  to  produce  a  cheaper  billiard  ball. 
With  the  help  of  Walter  Spurlock,  who 
runs  a  custom  trench  digger,  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  whole  job  in  an  afternoon  and 
it  cost  but  44  cents  a  foot  for  pipe,  fix¬ 
tures,  and  trench. 

The  main  reason  for  both  the  speed  and 
the  low  cost  of  the  job  was  the  plastic 
pipe  Hickson  used.  He  needed  no  ex¬ 
pensive  plumber  and — except  for  a  tee 
where  he  ran  a  spur  line  off  to  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  fountain  in  the  near  pas¬ 
ture — he  needed  few  connections  or  other 
fixtures.  He  simply  unrolled  the  flexiljle 
pipe  down  the  trench  and  around  the  cor¬ 
ners.  Where  he  did  need  them,  he  used 
aluminum  fixtures  which  he  forced  into 
the  slightly  elastic  pif>e  and  clamped  in 


Around  the  bend  without  a  hitch  or  a 
fixture  the  limber  pipe  is  laid.  A  400-foot  line 
of  this  tough,  light  pipe  can  easily  be  carried 
on  one  hand  and  unrolled  with  the  other. 


The  National  Sanitation  Foundation  permits 
its  initials  to  be  used  on  all  pipe  it  has  approved 
for  carrying  drinking  water.  Some  salvaged 
pipe  may  flavor  and  contaminate  the  water. 

development  of  plastics  followed  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  most  new  dicoveries — slow  prog¬ 
ress  at  first,  but  with  increasing  accelera¬ 
tion  until  the  growth  became  so  rapid  and 
complex  that  it  has  broken  down  today 
into  branches  and  sub-areas. 

In  the  development  of  plastics  the  sec¬ 
ond  milestone  came  in  1907  when  Dr.  Leo 
Baekeland,  in  an  eflFort  to  find  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  natural  plastic,  shellac, 
found  that  the  insoluable,  heat-res‘stant, 
gummy  mass  formed  by  the  combination 
of  phenol  and  formaldehyde  could  be 
molded  into  thousands  of  useful  articles. 
This  dark  plastic,  which  the  discoverer 
called  Bakelite,  was  followed  in  1929  by 
the  urea-formaldehyde  plastics  Beetle 
Ware,  and  Aldur,  which  could  be  manu¬ 
factured  as  pure  crystaline  material  or 
tinted  any  color  of  the  rainbow.  After 
this  the  race  was  on  and  improvements  in 
old  materials,  new  materials,  and  vari¬ 
ations  of  both  were  constantly  being 
brought  out.  The  war,  with  its  impera¬ 
tive  demands  for  such  new  materials  as 
synthetic  rubber,  added  a  new  push  to 
the  plastic  industry. 

One  of  the  major  plastic  substances 
used  in  manufacturing  water  pipe  such  as 
Bill  Hickson  used,  polyethylene,  was  first 
prepared  in  1933  and  produced  commer¬ 
cially  in  1939.  Though  polyethylene  domi¬ 
nates  the  field,  newer  plastics  such  as 
butyrate,  styrene  copolymers,  and  poly¬ 
vinyl  chloride  are  now  on  the  market 
competing  with  it.  Hickson  and  other 
farmers  who  have  used  the  polyethylene 
type  pipe  have  found  that  its  flexibility 
has  made  it  possible  to  do  a  pipe  laying 
job  with  few  connections  and  without  a 
plumber’s  license.  The  flexibility  also  pro¬ 
tects  the  pipe  in  the  winter,  for  it  re¬ 
mains  stretchable  and  undamaged  even 
below  freezing.  Though  the  material  sof¬ 
tens  at  temperatures  above  120  degrees 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  for  hot 
water  lines,  it  does  not  grow  brittle  until 
it  reaches  90  degrees  below  zero  Fahren¬ 
heit.  It  is  also  resistant  to  corrosion  from 
the  chemicals  of  the  soil  or  from  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Even  in  what  hydraulic  engineers 
call  “agressively  corrosive  water”  that 


practically  dissolves  galvanized  pipe  in 
two  or  three  years,  the  plastic  pipe  is  un¬ 
affected.  It  can,  however,  be  damaged  by 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum  products, 
and  for  this  reason  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  oil  or  vaseline  or  other  pipe 
dopes  in  lubricating  the  pipe  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  joint.  This  caution  is  particularly 
applicable  to  the  polyethylene  pipe,  for 
there  are  special  plastic  pipies,  some  of  the 
rigid  ones,  which  are  impervious  to  the 
effects  of  petroleum  products  and  may  be 
used  to  transport  them. 

The  material  has  neither  taste  nor  odor, 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  but  also  has 
its  drawbacks;  rodents  will  gnaw  on  it. 
They  don’t  seek  it  out  particularly,  but 
gophers,  beavers,  muskrats,  and  squirrels 
have  all  been  known  to  chew  on  the  pipe. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  generalizing 
about  plastic  pipe  is  that  there  are  so 
many  different  plastics  to  choose  from  for 
special  purposes — it  is  a  little  like  general¬ 
izing  about  metal  pipes;  the  same  state¬ 
ment  won’t  apply  to  both  lead  pipe  and 
galvanized  iron.  So  that  most  of  the 
statements  here  refer  to  polyethylene  pipe 
which  makes  up  around  90  per  cent  of 
the  market.  And  for  each  statement  made 
there  is  probably  a  contradiction — there 
are  special  pipes  made  for  handling  hot 
fluids,  and  there  are  others  to  be  used 
with  gasoline  and  oil,  some  are  damaged 
by  ultraviolet  light  while  others  are  im¬ 
pervious  to  it.  For  special  and  unusual 
uses  it  would  be  well  to  consult  one  of 
the  manufacturers  of  plastic  pipe — there 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  pipe  to  fit  the 
particular  need. 


The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  polyethylene  type  pipe  are  emphasized 
when  it  is  used  in  a  deep  well.  The  plastic 
pipe  can  be  ‘  taken  from  the  roll  and 
lowered  down  the  well  in  one  long,  flexi 
ble  tube,  whereas  galvanized  pipe,  which 
weighs  eight  times  as  much,  must  be  con 
nected  and  lowered  a  length  at  a  time. 
If  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  installa 
tion,  the  comparison  is  even  more  star 
tling  when  it  comes  to  pulling  up  the 
tremendously  heavy,  cumbersome  galvan 
ized  pipe  or  in  snaking  out  the  plastic  tube. 
This  is  all  true  in  wells  up  to  around  85 
feet  deep.  Beyond  that  depth  plastic  piiJe 
should  not  be  used  for,  in  spite  of  all 
its  virtues,  the  plastic  pipe  cannot  with 
stand  pressures  greater  than  75  to  100 
pounds  per  square  inch  where  the  galvan 
ized  iron  pipe  can  operate  at  pressures  of 
up  to  800  pounds.  The  force  necessary 
to  raise  water  from  deeper  than  85  feet 
is  too  great  for  the  plastic  pipe 


Plastic  pipe  comes  in  conventional  pipe 
sizes;  ^2,  1,  I’A,  2,  3,  4,  and  6 

inches.  Normally  you  would  use  the  same 
size  pipe  that  would  be  used  in  a  galvan 
ized  pipe;  the  plastic  pipe,  however,  will 
do  a  better  job  because  there  will  be  less 
friction  loss  due  to  the  extreme  smooth 


ness  of  the  material.  In  terms  of  cost  per 
foot,  plastic  pipe  runs  about  the  same  as 
galvanized  pipe  of  comparable  size  in 


most  parts  of  the  country — Hickson,  who 
is  a  sharp  shopper  paid,  for  instance,  14 
cents  a  foot  for  one-inch  pipe.  When  it 
is  installed  by  conventional  methods,  how¬ 
ever,  it  runs  around  20  per  cent  lower  in 
cost  because  of  labor  saved. 

The  only  trouble  with  these  figures  is 
that  conventional  methods  are  being  aban¬ 
doned  when  it  comes  to  installing  plastic 
pip)e.  Because  the  pipe  is  not  damaged 
by  freezing,  there  is  no  need  to  put  it 
below  frost  level  in  installations  where  it 
is  to  be  used  only  during  the  warm  sea¬ 
son.  In  such  situations  it  can  be  buried 
in  a  shallow  trench  scratched  out  by  a 
plow  and  covered  by  a  scraper.  The  pipe 
should  be  buried,  however,  for  sunlight 
will  damage  it.  But  even  in  deeper  in¬ 
stallations,  agricultural  engineers  have  de- 
velojjed  some  clever  ways  of  burying  the 
pip)e  cheaply.  One  of  the  neatest  of  these 
is  an  attachment  to  a  deep  tillage  tool 
that  threads  the  pipe  down  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  depth  reached  by  the  mole  or  sub- 
soiler.  As  the  tractor  pulls  the  tool  through 
the  ground,  the  flexible  pipe  is  laid  at  a 
depth  that  is  below  frost  line  for  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

Fixtures  such  as  couplings,  ells,  tees, 
reducers,  and  adapters  with  one  end 
threaded  for  joining  plastic  pip)e  with 
(Continued  on  page  127) 

Where  fixtures  are  needed,  such  as  the  reducer 
shown  here,  there  is  a  choice  of  aluminum, 
stainless  steel,  or  plastic  hardware, 
all  of  which  resist  corrosion. 
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AT  EACH  CENSUS  TAKING  and  at  each  sampling  between  census 
iV  years,  the  nation’s  farms,  during  the  last  two  decades, 
showed  an  accelerating  trend  toward  bigness.  In  terms  of  land 
and  men,  of  management  and  tenure,  the  change  was  gradual, 
unyielding,  motivated  at  cross  purposes.  By  1957,  the  pattern 
stood  out  in  cold  statistics.  Farms  are  fewer  and  bigger. 

At  one  level  loom  the  big  few,  the  large-scale  operators, 
whose  hired  hands  wait  in  line  for  their  Saturday  noon  pay 
checks.  These  giants  are  still  few,  but  they  are  growing,  both  in 
acreage  and  numbers.  By  the  first  of  the  year,  they  totalled  close 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  farms,,  yet  their  productive  capa¬ 
city  was  enormous.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  a  new  farming 
group  has  been  emerging.  These  are  the  part-time  farmers,  the  5-, 
30-  and  60-acre  farmers  from  office  and  factory  who  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  farm  products  at  well  beyond  the  subsistence  level. 
Their  numbers  have  risen  sharply  in  some  areas.  Their  contri¬ 
bution,  their  competition,  cannot  be  shrugged  off  when  markets, 
land  prices,  and  farm  labor  have  felt  the  impact  of  their  mount¬ 
ing  influence.  A  good  many  farm  equipment  manufacturers  have 
geared  production  to  the  needs  of  these  small-scale  operators. 
Decentralized  industrial  plants  are  setting  up  in  locations  where 
they  can  attract  workers  who  view  part-time  farming  as  a 
desirable  way  of  family  living. 

Between  these  two  extremes  of  the  big  men  and  the  part- 
timers  stretch  the  vast  three  and  a  quarter  million  family  farms, 
good-sized  farms,  medium-sized  farms,  small  specialty  farms  with 
outsized  incomes,  great  tracts  of  land  with  woefully  inadequate 
incomes,  farms  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  weeds  by  the  oldsters 
whose  sons  have  moved  to  town,  tenant  farms,  hobby  farms, 
farms  under  professional  management.  There  is  a  definite 
pattern  here,  too.  The  number  of  farms  in  this  wide  classifica¬ 
tion  continues  to  dwindle.  The  number  of  operators  have  also 
decreased.  Fewer  men,  fewer  farms,  are  turning  out  greater 
production.  The  smaller  farms  are  going  out  of  business.  The 
one-man  unit  has  become  larger  than  ever  in  acreage.  Ma¬ 
chinery  investments  have  reached  an  all-time  high.  Unex¬ 
pectedly,  rented  ground  is  on  the  increase,  and  also  surprisingly, 
tenant-operated  farms,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  show 
greater  out-put  than  owner-operated  units. 

Among  these  middle-group  farmers,  some  have  what  it 
takes  to  grow  and  survive,  some  do  not.  By  1958,  a  few  will 
have  grown  bigger,  and  more  of  them  will  be  on  the  swing 
shift  in  town,  their  holdings  swallowed  up  by  those  who  remain 
in  the  race. 

The  factors  that  make  for  survival  are  varied.  Land  and 
machines  and  capital  are  less  significant  than  the  men  who  use 
them.  “There’s  more  in  the  man  than  there  is  in  the  land.” 
What  does  a  man  have  in  him  that  causes  him  to  prosper  on 
the  farm,  while  others  fall  by  the  wayside?  What  are  the  trade 
secrets  of  growth? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  answers,  a  few  of  the  methods  of  men 
who  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall;  here  are  a  hand¬ 
picked  group  of  veterans  and  latecomers  swath-cut  across  the 
corn  country,  whose  experiences  pin  point  the  trend.  All  of 
them  are  high  in  the  middle-group  bracket.  Most  of  them  are 
copying  the  successful  methods  of  the  large-scale  operators  whose 
ranks  they  will  some  day  join.  They  were  chosen  because  they 
are  men  in  motion.  They  agree,  man  to  man,  that  only  in 
growth  is  their  assurance  of  survival. 


These  farmers  know  that  today 
standing  still  is  death— here 
is  how  they  grew  and  how  they 
plan  to  go  on  growing  higger. 
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“Maybe  there  aren’t  as  many  big-time  operators  as  we  are  led  to  believe. 
But  think  of  their  tremendous  production.  The  rest  of  us  have  to  adopt 
their  methods  to  beat  them  at  their  own  game.  They  have  one  dis¬ 
advantage,  for  farming,  like  any  business,  starts  to  slip  whenever  too 
much  uninterested  hired  help  must  be  depended  upon.” 

■  — Lawrence  B.  Curtin,  Stonington,  Illinois. 

Young  Curtin  was  lucky.  His  father  was  a  progressive  farmer  who 
started  out  as  a  tenant  and  eventually  owned  400  acres  of  good,  black, 
Illinois  soil.  Of  the  7  children  in  the  family,  4  were  university  educated. 

Lawrence,  the  third  son,  along  with  one  of  his  brothers,  leased  270 
acres  of  land  in  1948  while  they  were  still  helping  out  on  the  home 
place.  In  part  return  for  their  home  labor,  they  were  permitted  use 
of  their  father’s  machinery  on  the  rented  ground.  Lawrence  banked  a  nice 
nest  egg  in  those  two  years.  In  1950  he  was  drafted.  He  served  21 
months,  with  a  tour  of  duty  in  Korea.  On  his  return,  with  his  sever¬ 
ance  pay  and  his  savings,  he  entered  into  a  50-50  partnership  with  his 
father,  buying  into  the  machinery.  Together,  they  farmed  480  acres 
in  3  separate  tracts.  In  less  than  a  year,  his  father  died  as  the  result 
of  a  haying  accident.  Lawrence  bought  the  other  half  of  the  operating 
partnership  from  his  mother. 

He  went  into  purebred  Angus,  selling  breeding  stock.  The  herd 
has  been  slowly  increased  to  the  point  where  80  acres  of  ground  is 
thoroughly  covered  with  manure  each  year.  In  a  normal  year,  their 
manured  ground  can  produce  100  bushels  of  corn  without  fertilizers. 

“The  50-cow  herd  is  our  wealth,”  he  says.  “I’m  convinced  nothing 
could  improve  our  fertility  so  well.  It  provides  off-season  work  for  me 
and  a  hired  man.  It’s  a  steady  investment,  too,  with  no  need  for 
speculation  in  bought  feeders.  At  times,  we  buy  a  dozen  or  two  steers 
to  add  to  our  culls,  for  a  full  lot  doesn’t  take  any  more  time  to  feed 
than  several  head.  We  raise  about  10  litters  of  pigs  a  year,  mostly  to 
follow  the  cattle. 

Curtin  believes  a  farmer  must  be  a  good  businessman.  Records  to 
him  are  important,  but  record  analysis  is  even  more  so.  Curtin  isn’t 
fearful  of  the  decline  of  the  family  farm.  He  thinks  it  is  changing, 
not  dying.  “Invest  more  money,  add  more  ground  and  push  for  bigger 
yields  so  you  can  keep  up  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  it’s  still 
a  family  farm,”  he  says. 


"You’ve  got  to  stretch  yourself.  You’ve  got  to  have  all  the  land 
you  can  handle  and  every  acre  must  pay  out.  You  need  up-to-date 
buildings  so  you  can  handle  more  stock  with  less  work.  If  you  don’t 
have  the  buildings,  you’ll  have  to  make  them  yourself,  to  cut  costs.” 

— Richard  Dawson,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


When  Dick  Dawson  got  out  of  the  navy  in  1950,  the  home  farm 
of  115  acres  was  just  limping  along.  His  father  had  been  killed.  Dick  and 
his  wife  were  warned  that  a  depression  was  sure  to  follow  the  war.  They 
went  easy,  working  the  115  acres  in  partnership  with  his  mother,  while 
renting  additional  ground  that  gave  them  a  total  of  160  acres. 

At  that  time,  150  hogs,  25  beef  feeders  and  several  hundred  hens 
were  tops  for  them.  “We  were  nowhere  near  our  potential,”  says 
Dawson.  “First  you  have  to  know  the  maximum  your  land  and  labor 
can  produce,  then  you’ve  got  to  produce  it.  We  couldn’t  add  more 
ground  and  we  didn’t  have  the  feed  to  increase  our  livestock.  But  we 
had  time,  labor.  Fertilizer  and  lime  wouldn’t  help  much.  Wet  spx>ts 
in  our  helds  were  the  limiting  factors.  So,  in  1950  we  decided  to  make 
the  most  of  what  we  had.  We  began  by  installing  1900,  and  later, 
1200  rods  of  tile.  That  opened  the  way  to  better  yields  and  gave  us 
a  chance  to  raise  hogs  on  alfalfa.  This  year,  250  hogs  are  on  feed.” 

To  spread  the  risk,  feeder  cattle  were  increased  as  well,  after  an 
old  bam  was  remodelled  for  better  labor  efficiency.  Feeding  is  done 
by  conveyer.  The  barn  was  altered  so  it  could  be  readily  extended 
to  accommodate  150  feeders. 

A  32  by  80-foot  tool  shed  and  shop  was  built.  To  cut  costs,  haying 
equipment  is  owned  in  partnership  with  a  brother-in-law,  and  a  self- 
propelled  combine  is  shared  with  a  neighbor.  Hired  labor,  too,  is  shared, 
with  a  hired  hand  working  two  days  a  week  for  Dawson. 

Until  he  gets  all  his  improvements  paid  for,  Dawson  plans  to  keep 
other  irons  in  the  fire.  He  takes  in  about  $2000  a  year  from  the  sale 
of  seed  corn  and  fertilizer  and  as  a  county  ASC  committeeman. 

“I  believe  in  simplifying  everything  I  can,”  Dawson  states.  “With 
the  grinding  system  we  set  up,  I  can  do  my  grinding  once  a  week, 
at  night  if  necessary.  The  underground  wiring  system  I  installed  my¬ 
self.  With  a  few  extensions,  the  building  could  be  made  to  accommodate 
what  I’m  shooting  for — 600  to  800  hogs  and  150  feeders.” 
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"Don’t  try  to  do  it  all  yourself.  Profit  from  the  labor  of  others.  The 
wise  farmer  is  a  good  manager  not  only  of  land,  but  of  men.  It  is 
smarter  to  apply  your  own  abilities  where  they  will  do  the  most  good, 
letting  well-chosen  help  handle  what  they  are  capable  of.  Pay  them 
incentives,  of  course,  but  avoid  share  cropping.  And  line  up  some^ 
thing  tangible  to  use  for  credit.  Use  that  as  a  jumping  off  place.” 

— L.  H.  Spears,  Rossville,  Kansas. 

You’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  Spears.  He  has  a  system.  He  started  with 
nothing,  had  no  backing.  Now,  just  turned  50,  he  owns  1200  acres  of 
Kansas  wheat  ground,  some  of  his  irrigated  land  running  $800  an  acre. 
“A  farmer  can  marry  acres,  of  course,”  he  says.  “I  earned  mine.” 

In  1931  he  managed  an  orchard  for  $60  a  month.  He  somehow 
swung  the  down  payment  on  a  160-acre  piece  of  ground,  got  a  long¬ 
term  loan,  farmed  it  when  he  had  time  away  from  the  orchard.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  $100  on  life  insurance  as  a  down  payment  on  a  used  tractor 
outht  to  get  in  his  6rst  crop.  His  6rst  proBt  set  his  plan  in  gear:  build  up 
that  160  acres  as  a  base  that  could  be  depended  upon  to  supply  the  cash 
for  expension.  He  has  never  changed  his  thinking.  When  he  sets  up  a 
program,  he  sticks  with  it. 

His  is  a  two-year  rotation,  wheat  and  sweet  clover.  Corn  is  not 
dependable  on  his  soil  At  most,  he  totals  not  over  25  acres  of  com  and 
milo  a  year.  His  wheat,  of  which  he  has  a  338-acre  base,  runs  from 
38  to  42  bushels  an  acre.  It  wasn’t  like  that  years  ago.  Most  of  his 
land  he  acquired  as  run-down  soil,  at  a  price. 

In  the  ’30’s,  when  not  even  nickels  were  laying  around  loose,  Spears 
was  one  of  the  first  *40  go  all  out  for  soil  conservation,  with  heavy  fer¬ 
tilizer,  ponds,  terraces.  He  started  with  100  head  of  sheep.  They  netted 
him  $6,000  in  4  years.  The  drought  hit  in  1934.  Cattle,  even  the  best 
registed  stock,  were  being  bought  by  the  government  for  $20  a  head. 

He  was  a  family  man.  For  a  year,  he  squeezed  in  the  time  to  go 
back  and  forth  to  college  to  complete  his  degree,  while  keeping  up 
his  farm  work.  The  next  few  years  he  rented  480  acres  in  partnership. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able,  he  got  his  wife,  Edna,  all  the  household  con¬ 
veniences  they  could  afford  to  give  her  more  time  to  help  with  the 
farm  work.  He  put  in  an  electric  milker,  when  they  were  a  rarity, 
so  his  two  girls  could  do  the  milking  of  their  12  cows.  The  whole 
family  put  in  an  18-hour  day.  “We  seldom  knew  what  it  was  like  to 
be  caught  up,”  he  relates.  “If  we  got  near  it,  we’d  take  on  extra  jobs.” 

Spears  grabbed  a  chance  in  1939  to  buy  40  white-faced  heifers  at 
$22.85  a  head.  Now  he  has  75  head  from  that  basic  herd.  In  1940 
he  bought  80  adjacent  acres.  By  farming  in  the  day  and  selling  insur¬ 
ance  at  night,  he  paid  it  off  in  two  years.  In  1946  he  added  a  quarter 
section.  As  soon  as  he  acquired  land,  he  started  an  intensive  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  program.  Next,  he  added  a  hired  hand,  rented  400  more  acres.  “I 
hate  to  see  the  day  when  I’ll  have  to  depend  on  a  tenant.  My  two 
hired  hands  have  always  been  on  a  cash-salary  basis,  with  a  house 
and  miscellaneous  food  furnished.” 

Spears  and  other  farmers  around  him  have  a  neat  deal  for  expan¬ 
sion  without  tenancy.  “You  buy  a  farm  with  a  house  on,”  Spears  ex¬ 
plains.  “The  house  is  useless.  You  put  it  on  a  truck,  haul  it  to  town 
to  a  little  lot  that  doesn’t  cost  you  too  much.  You  fix  the  house 
up  a  bit,  then  sell  it  for  a  good  slice  of  what  you  paid  for  the  whole 
farm.  The  land  is  all  that  matters  to  you.”  Over  20  such  houses  have 
been  moved  into  the  little  town  of  Rossville,  Kansas,  in  recent  years. 

Spears  thinks  that  if  a  farmer  isn’t  primarily  a  businessman,  rather 
than  a  dirt  farmer,  he  hasn’t  much  of  a  chance.  And.  in  his  area,  the 
outlook  is  not  bright  for  a  farmer  who  can’t  irrigate.  The  ponds  Spears 
built  in  the  ’30’s  have  been  lifesavers  in  recent  years. 

How  big  is  big  enough?  Spears  has  all  he  can  handle.  He  won’t 
take  on  any  more.  “I  don’t  want  to  get  my  operation  so  big  it’s 
unwieldy,”  he  says.  ‘“My  present  labor  and  land  and  machinery  are 
going  at  top  efficiency.  Why  reach  too  far?” 


/ 


*'/  believe  the  choice  of  enterprise  is  the  most  important  thing  to  con¬ 
sider,  especially  where  land  expansion  is  impractical.  Pick  an  enterprise 
that  fits  your  farm,  your  location  and  your  available  help,  an  enter¬ 
prise  you  can  put  your  heart  into.  It  takes  more  than  work  and  good 
management.  It  takes  pride.  Specialize.  Cut  yourself  out  a  reputation 
for  quality  instead  of  just  quantity  and  you’ll  have  more  to  pass  along 
to  your  children  than  just  a  piece  of  ground.” 

— J.  W.  Riley,  Brookston,  Indiana. 

At  24,  Riley  struck  out  for  himself  on  a  rented  farm  of  145  acres. 
He  had  a  little  of  this,  a  little  of  that,  but  it  meant  subsistence  for  his 
family.  Times  were  tough.  The  depression  was  at  its  height.  After 
four  years,  he  quit,  had  a  sale  and  went  into  a  selling  job. 

But  farming  was  in  his  blood.  When  he  acquired  enough  of  a  nest 
egg  for  another  try,  he  went  back,  in  1939.  He  rented  139  acres, 
putting  all  his  ready  cash  into  equipment;  a  good  bit  of  it  was  second 
hand,  which  he  rebuilt.  He  narrowed  his  enterprises  down  to  corn 
growing  on  the  rented  ground,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  custom  work. 
Both  paid  off.  By  1943  he  was  able  to  buy  78  acres  of  adjoining  land 
and  had  a  full  line  of  up-to-date  equipment. 

The  custom  work  could  not  last  indefinitely.  Riley  saw  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall.  He  needed  more  land.  Due  to  the  death  of  an 
uncle,  he  acquired  a  third  interest  in  an  unsettled  estate  of  132  acres, 
17  miles  distant.  He  and  his  wife  took  over  its  management,  milking  at 
the  home  place  early  in  the  morning,  loading  the  equipment  on  a  truck 
for  the  trip,  farming  until  dark,  then  returning  home  for  late  milking. 
By  then  he  had  a  Gurnsey  herd  of  30  head  in  milk. 

By  1948  he  was  employing  a  hired  man  so  he  could  take  on  the 
added  responsibility  of  240  acres  near  home.  They  moved  their  house 
from  near  the  river  to  make  it  easier  for  their  boy  to  get  to  school. 

“By  then  I  knew  I  was  headed  towards  all-out  dairying,”  Riley 
says.  “But  reorganization  was  needed.  The  extra  land  and  the  extra 
help  were  not  the  answer.  Jim,  Jr.,  was  then  10  years  old  and  I  felt  I 
could  rely  on  his  help  with  the  milking.  So  we  cut  back  the  farming 
land  to  213  acres  and  let  the  hired  man  go.  We  added  a  few  Holsteins.” 

By  1953  Jim,  Jr.,  was  in  high  school  and,  as  a  member  of  FFA, 
nagged  his  father  into  keeping  better  records.  They  made  a  careful 
analysis  which  showed  that  their  profits  on  grain  was  small,  but  milk 
was  paying  reasonably  well.  Young  Jim  suggested  that  they  go  into 
Grade  A  milk  production  along  with  grass  farming.  The  field  arrange¬ 
ment  was  revised  and  a  milking  parlor  and  a  new  barn  were  built. 

It’s  a  partnership  now,  primarily  planned  around  a  fine  herd  of  68 
registered  Holsteins,  42  of  them  in  milk.  Jim,  Jr.,  owns  14  head  in 
his  own  right.  He  won  the  Hoosier  Farmer  Degree.  This  fall  he  will 
enroll  at  Purdue  in  Dairy  Production.  He  is  close  enough  to  Lafayette 
to  keep  up  his  daily  work  at  home  while  attending  college. 

“We  have  some  top  cattle  which  are  making  good  test  records  and 
we’re  getting  a  name  for  ourselves  in  the  show  ring.  We  haven’t  hired 
any  outside  help  since  1948.  Dairying  can  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  if  the  whole  family  pitches  in.  Boys  won’t  leave  the  farm 
if  given  a  chance  to  earn  something  and  learn  something  worth-while.” 


"Buy  big  machines,  on  credit  if  necessary,  and  do  custom  work,  if  you 
can  take  it  for  long  hours.  It’s  a  good  beginning.  Custom  work  does 
you  a  bank  roll  quick.  Then  you  can  buy  more  land,  and  land  is  what 
you’re  really  after.” 

— Pete  Perona,  Mulkeytown,  Illinois. 


In  1933  Perona  graduated  from  high  school  with  an  A  average  for 
all  four  years.  His  principal  urged  him  to  attend  the  University  of 
Illinois,  offering  to  make  all  arrangements,  including  lining  up  a  job 
so  he  could  earn  his  way  through.  He  had  to  turn  it  down.  His  step¬ 
father  had  died  when  Pete  was  nine.  “We  were  as  poor  as  people  can 
get,”  he  remembers.  “My  mother  was  working  as  a  chambermaid  in  a 
hotel  at  $12  a  week  to  support  the  family.” 

The  stepfather  had  left  the  family  with  44  acres  of  land  on  which 
a  mortgage  of  $500  remained.  They  paid  it  off  slowly.  When  Pete 
graduated,  they  bought  a  house  for  $150  and  moved  it  to  their  44  acres. 

Pete’s  first  farming  job  was  to  grub  out,  by  hand,  the  cut-over 
timber  on  the  44  acres,  of  which  only  17  had  previously  been  cleared. 
Somehow,  that  first  year,  the  family  purchased  a  team  of  horses,  a  cow 
and  raised  50  hens.  It  was  rough  going,  and  each  child  had  to  do  his 
part.  At  year’s  end  they  showed  a  gross  income  of  $483. 

Their  first  com  crop  averaged  20  bushels  per  acre.  That  set  Pete 
on  the  road  to  reading  every  scrap  of  agricultural  advice  he  could 
find,  attending  every  extension  class  or  farmer’s  meeting  he  could  reach. 

He  spread  lime  the  hard  way,  by  shovelling  it  from  a  wagon.  As 
soon  as  he  could,  he  got  4  more  cows  plus  2  sows.  He  rented  corn 
ground.  He  worked  for  neighbors  at  $1.00  for  a  12-hour  day.  During 
winter  months,  he  cleared  more  of  his  own  land. 

His  wisest  early  financial  step,  and  the  most  important  step  he 
ever  took  he  says,  was  the  purchase  of  an  F-12  Farmall  for  $350.  It 
gave  him  a  chance  to  do  plowing  and  disking  for  neighbors  and  it 
led  him  into  extensive  custom  work. 

Competition  became  keen.  Rates  became  unprofitable.  He  held  his 
own,  taking  the  jobs  others  refused.  He  was  on  hand  when  he  was 
needed.  In  1945  he  bought  87  adjoining  acres,  rented  extra  ground 
and  milked  more  cows  to  increase  his  income,  pushed  custom  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  final  spurt  and  in  two  years  paid  off  the  87  acres.  That 
ended  his  custom  work  and  gave  him  his  real  start  as  an  owner-operator. 
He  owned  equipment  which  his  acreage  wouldn’t  ordinarily  justify. 

Buildings,  of  his  own  construction,  followed.  More  land  was  rented. 
Soon  he  was  farming  400  acres.  Operating  costs  began  to  pinch.  He 
added  more  cows  and  built  a  grade  A  milking  parlor  to  boost  his  net 
on  milk.  He  now  milks  25  head,  using  a  glass  pipeline  milker,  is  shooting 
for  35  head  to  warrant  installation  of  a  bulk  milk  tank. 

It  isn’t  easy  to  get  owners  to  pay  for  lime  and  fertilizer  for  rented 
hay  and  pasture  ground.  “And  why  spread  manure  on  someone  else’s 
land?”  he  asks.  To  supply  the  additional  top  hay  and  superior  pasture 
he  required,  he  bought  an  extra  55  acres  late  in  1955.  This  gives  him 
ownership  of  186  acres.  When  he  gets  to  240  acres  he  will  stop  renting 
ground.  Farms  in  his  community,  a  coal-mining  county,  are  small  and 
mostly  with  buildings  on  them,  which  runs  the  per  acre  valuation  up. 
Bidding  for  these  small  units  by  would-be  city  farmers  hoists  the  price 
beyond  the  land’s  capability  to  pay  off. 

Perona  has  reached  the  point  where  he  can  think  of  his  own  com¬ 
fort.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  at  work  on  a  3-bedroom  brick 
home  for  his  family.  When  completed,  at  an  expected  cost  of  $10,000, 
it  will  be  in  the  class  with  homes  costing  over  $25,000.  He  has  only 
recently  finished  a  40-by-70  pole  machine  shed,  intending  to  convert 
his  old  cement  block  machine  shed  into  a  laying  house  for  600  hens 
soon  to  be  brooded.  “I’m  no  in-and-outer,”  Pete  says,  “but  every  build¬ 
ing  I  have  is  designed  for  easy  conversion  to  some  other  enterprise.  You 
have  got  to  lean  with  the  wind.  If  I  see  a  chance  to  better  myself 
by  a  change  in  program,  I  don’t  want  a  building  to  hold  me  back. 


"Our  biggest  spurt  came  from  bulldozing  out  the  fence  rows  and  putting 
the  fields  together  so  we  could  operate  a  big  tractor  outfit  and  one  man 
could  do  the  work  of  two.  That  started  a  chain  of  events  which  put  us 
where  we  are  today.  For  us,  expansion  in  the  only  direction  we  saw 
possible,  opened  the  way  to  further  expansion.” 

— Robert  G.  Stump,  Winchester,  Indiana. 


At  35  years  of  age,  Robert  Stump  has  had  only  8  years  of  full-time 
experience  as  a  farmer,  but  they  have  been  rewarding  years.  He  operates 
a  300-acre  rented  farm  in  partnership  with  his  father.  Back  when  he 
came  into  the  partnership  their  program  was  to  market  150  hogs  a 
year,  milk  4  or  5  cows  and  maintain  a  150-hen  flock.  In  addition  to 
com,  oats,  and  hay  for  on-the-farm  use,  each  year  they  have  planted 
25  acres  of  wheat  for  certified  seed,  20  acres  of  soybeans  for  certified 
seed,  plus  40  acres  of  commercial  soybeans.  Their  first  corn  crop  was 
good.  To  increase  income  and  make  fuller  use  of  available  labor,  more 
sows  were  bred  the  second  year.  That  year  they  sold  250  hogs. 

In  1950,  their  third  year,  they  expanded  in  the  only  logical  manner. 
They  couldn’t  add  acres,  so  they  increased  in  labor  efficiency  by  re¬ 
arranging  their  fields.  The  far  end  of  the  farm  consisted  of  4  fields 
of  30  acres  each.  The  fences  were  poor  and  the  fence  rows  brush-filled. 
A  bulldozer  made  short  work  of  combining  the  field  into  one  large 
field.  This  allowed  the  Stumps  to  farm  the  field  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  making  the  rows  from  100  to  160  rods  in  length.  A  larger  tractor 
and  outfit  seemed  a  wise  purchase.  They  decided  on  a  crawler  with 
a  4-bottom  plow  and  10-foot  equipment.  It  cut  field  work  time  in  half. 

“That  lead  to  more  time  to  handle  increase!  «livestock,”  says  Bob. 
“With  the  increased  manure,  we  felt  that  we  could  safely  add  another 
year  of  corn  to  at  least  part  of  our  rotated  fields,  using  corn-corn-corn- 
oats-hay-pasture.  On  the  remaining  fields,  we  switched  to  com-soybeans- 
,  small  grain,  with  an  intercrop  of  sweet  clover.  This  puts  half  of  our 
total  acres  in  com  every  year.” 

By  1951  they  had  more  than  enough  com  to  fatten  350  hogs.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  far  behind  the  potential  the  larger  equipment  had  made 
possible.  They  added  a  number  of  feeder  cattle  to  utilize  the  excess  corn 
and  excess  roughage.  In  1952,  hogs  seemed  a  good  bet.  They  raised 
and  sold  400.  They  bought  feeder  cattle  again,  sold  66.  while  reducing  to 
one  dairy  cow.  They  tried  putting  their  first  cutting  of  hay  into  silage. 

The  following  year  the  father-and-son  team  sold  500  hogs.  They  be¬ 
gan  placing  portable  corn  cribs,  at  picking  time,  where  the  hogs  were  to 
be  fed  the  following  summer,  making  it  possible  for  one  man  to  feed 
500  head  in  an  hour.  Two  years  ago  the  com  was  unusually  good.  They 
couldn’t  handle  more  sows  in  their  farrowing  houses,  so  they  purchased 
200  feeder  pigs,  increasing  their  volume  to  600  hogs  for  the  year.  They 
converted  a  laying  house  into  a  shelter  for  little  pigs  and  changed  to  a 
three-week  weaning  schedule.  In  the  past  two  years  inexpensive  addi¬ 
tions  enabled  them  to  market  1000  hogs  annually.  A  200-ton  self-un- 
loading  bunker  silo  was  built,  which  allowed  feeder  cattle  numbers  to  be 
boosted  to  90  or  100  head. 

Bob  Stump  believes  that  fewer  enterprises  is  the  key  to  success. 
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How  did  Martha  Back 
feed,  clothe  and 
school  a  family  on  a 
tiny  mountain  farm? 

“I  can’t  tell  you,”  she 
says.  “You  would  have 
to  do  it  to  know  how.” 

By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


Mountain  Woman 


Martha  back  raised  nine  children  in  a  three-room  clapboard  cabin  on  a 
thirty-five-acre  farm  in  the  high  hills  of  southern  Kentucky.  She  is  sev¬ 
enty-eight  now,  a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  she  lives  alone  in  a  house  she 
came  to  as  a  bride.  She  gets  around  well  and  on  good  days  will  walk  the  moun¬ 
tain  paths  to  visit  a  son  who  lives  across  the  valley.  Several  years  ago,  from  her 
first  old-age  pension  check,  she  bought  herself  a  set  of  teeth.  They  are  a  little 
loose  and  she  doesn’t  dare  smile  as  wide  as  she  might.  She  is  lean  and  boney 
and  wears  her  hair  in  a  tight  bun  on  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  eyes  are  china 
blue,  like  her  Scotch- Irish  ancestors. 

When  Martha  Back  is  asked  how  nine  children  were  clothed  and  fed  and 
schooled  on  two  acres  of  corn  and  beans,  a  few  half- wild  sheep  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  a  flock  of  geese  which  wandered  up  and  down  the  branch,  she  tells 
you,  “You  would  have  to  do  it  yourself  to  know  how.” 

When  John  Back  married  Martha  Dixon  fifty-four  years  ago,  he  took  her  to 
a  two  room  log  cabin  on  Spring  Branch.  He  had  thirty-two  acres,  a  mule,  a 
dozen  or  so  sheep,  a  hill-side  plow,  and  a  mudsled  which  he  had  made  himself. 
There  were  several  strips  along  the  branch,  a  little  more  than  an  acre  in  all, 
which  were  level  enough  for  a  crop,  and  about  an  acre  on  a  cleared  hillside 
where  he  planted  corn  and  beans  and  pumpkins  and  a  garden.  Martha’s 
mother  had  given  her  a  pair  of  geese  and  a  setting  hen  with  fifteen  eggs  under 
her.  In  the  house  were  a  homemade  bedstead,  three  hickory  split  chairs,  a 
table,  and  an  odd  collection  of  pots  for  the  fireplace.  There  was  a  com  husk 
mattress  on  the  bed  and  two  quilts  which  Martha  had  pieced  herself  during  the 
three  years  that  John  came  over  the  mountain  to  court  her. 

That  first  fall  when  the  corn  was  picked,  John  loaded  half  of  it  on  the  mud¬ 
sled  and  took  it  to  the  mill  at  Indian  Bottom,  eight  miles  away.  The  other  half 
of  the  corn  went  into  a  pig  which  a  neighbor  had  given  him  for  a  week’s  work 
cutting  fence  posts.  Martha  combed  and  carded  the  wool  from  the  sheep,  car¬ 
ried  it  to  her  mother’s  loom,  and  made  a  strip  of  cloth  for  their  winter  clothes. 
She  sewed  these  by  hand — dresses,  shirts,  pants,  coats,  everything  from  the 
same  strip  of  cloth,  scratchy  and  rough,  but  durable  and  warm.  She  plucked 
the  geese  and  made  their  first  pillow  and  used  the  fat  from  the  hog  to  make  lye 
soap,  using  ashes  from  the  fireplace  to  make  the  lye.  Their  diet,  day  after  day, 
was  com  meal  mush,  beans  and  back  fat.  That  winter  John  made  $15  working 
in  a  sawmill.  They  spent  $4  on  a  wooden  pump  for  the  well  and  the  remainder 
on  salt  and  thread  and  odds  and  ^nds.  “It  just  slipped  away,”  Martha  says. 
“We  spent  it  all  and  I  can’t  remember  for  what.  That’s  the  way  with  money.” 

Then  the  children  began  to  come.  The  corn  rows  were  pushed  a  little  further 
up  the  hillside,  and  even  the  patches  on  John’s  overalls  were  patched.  Months 
on  end  there  was  no  money  in  the  house ;  it  was  either  borrow,  barter,  or  trade. 
John  helped  a  neighbor  put  up  a  chimney  and  brought  home  a  ham.  Martha 
could  make  the  best  soap  on  the  Branch — white  and  hard  and  clean-smelling. 
She  traded  a  bar  here  and  a  bar  there  for  salt  or  a  jug  of  sorghum  or  the  rare 
luxury  of  coffee. 

When  the  lumber  companies  began  to  log  off  the  mountains  John  got  work 

{Continued  on  page  110) 


On  their  way  to  church, 
children  cross  a  swinging  bridge 
from  their  home.  Kentucky  mountain 
people  take  their  religion  seriously. 
Baptists  all,  they  plant  a  roadside 
cross  as  a  daily  reminder. 
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’SWEDGE-EDGEVrmE 

First  point  of  impact  with  the 
soil  is  at  this  point  Greatest 
horsepower  load  is  imposed  at 
the  impact-moment.  In  the 
new  tine  initial  impact  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  very  small  linear 
distance  with  a  BIG  reduc¬ 
tion  in  horsepower.  Because 
of  pitch  and  rake  the  tine 
then  has  a  slicine  action  aloi» 
the  sharpened  edge  to  the  full 
tillage  depth.  It  cuts  soil 
rather  than  “pushing”  it,  an¬ 
other  relief  in  horsepower  de¬ 
mand.  The  tine  is  ctMnpletely 
self-cleaning  and  self-sharp¬ 
ening.  Much  longer  lived. 


THE  SEAMAN-ANOWALL  TIUIT 
Operoted  by  P.T.O.  mounts  to 
most  2-3  plow  tractors.  AAokes 
highly  efRcient  use  of  tractor 
power.  3  ft.  tillage  width. 


Send  for  the 
NEW 

SEAMAN-ANDWAU 

CATALOGUE. 

Describes  NCW  "5WtDGB% 
EDGE”  Tina.  Shews  oil 
models  with  complete 
d»tcrlption$  and 
specllicotlons. 


SEAMAN-ANDWAU 
ROTARY  TILLER 
CUTS  HORSEPOWER 
REQUIREMENT 


Division  of  American-Morielto  Company 

Dept.  A200,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


COa»OKATION 


Metoriied  Pull-Type  Tiller.  Gasoline  or  diesel  powered,  tequires 
only  a  medium  sised  tractor  for  towing.  7  ft.  tillage  width. 


It’s  all  in  the  new  tine  design  —  by  SEAMAN- 
ANDWALL  —  the  greatest  reduction  in  horsepower 
requirement  in  the  history  of  rotary  tillage.  Every 
tillage  job  now  is  done  better  with  a  cut  in  horse¬ 
power  up  to  28%  —  or  more. 


More  than  ever  the  SEAMAN-ANDWALL  RO¬ 
TARY  TILLER  provides  higher  production  with 
much  lower  fuel  costs  . . .  Works  tighter,  tougher  soils 
and  sod  easier  . . .  Gives  you  faster  forward  travel . . . 
more  acres  of  perfectly  prepared  tillage  per  day. 

In  fact  —  every  type  of  work  —  turning  in  cover 
crops,  chopping  and  mixing-in  sttmding  com,  clear¬ 
ing  land  of  heavy  brush,  renovating  pastures  —  all 
are  now  accomplished  at  such  savings  in  time,  labor 
and  fuel  that  SEAMAN-ANDWALL  Tillage  is  by 
far  the  lowest  cost  method  of  superior  soil-fitting. 


MONEY  ON  THE  WING 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

feed  the  bees  en  route.  They  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  air,  truck  and 
railroad  and  to  many  foreign  countries. 
The  standard  2  lb.  package  sells  for  $4.00, 
which  represents  50  cents  for  the  box, 
$1.50  for  the  queen,  and  $1.00  per  lb.  for 
the  bees.  The  10,000  lbs.  of  bees  in  2 
and  3  lb.  packages  requires  5,000  to  6,000 
queens. 

There  are  about  5,000  bees  to  a  pound. 
However,  if  the  bees  have  access  to  a 
quick  and  easy  source  of  sugar  or  sirup 
before  they  are  weighed,  this  number  will 
be  reduced  to  about  4,000  per  pound.  In 
weighing  bees  for  shipment,  Whitcombc 
makes  allowance  for  this,  although  he  says 
that  no  one  has  ever  counted  the  bees  in 
a  pound  to  check  up  on  him. 

Three  pounds  of  bees,  or  15,000  head, 
will  increase  in  a  short  time  to  50,000  or 
60,000  if  nectar  is  plentiful.  A  hive  of  this 
population  will  sometimes  produce  as  high 
as  2  to  3  pounds  of  honey  per  day  in  the 
west,  where  trips  are  long  and  flowers  are 
hard  to  find.  In  the  Midwest,  where  there 
are  plentiful  flowers  and  short  trips,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  season  when  fruit  trees 
and  clover  fields  are  in  bloom,  a  hive  will 
produce  as  much  as  15  jx)unds  per  day. 
During  the  season  in  California  a  hive 
will  produce  a  maximum  of  60  pounds.  In 
the  Midwest,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
south,  a  hive  may  produce  as  much  as  200 
pounds. 

Whitcombe  also  spends  a  great  deal  of 
time  raising  queens  for  this  package  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  quite  an  art  in  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  the  bees  do  make  it  easy  in  that  a 
queen  or  a  worker  may  come  from  the  same 
egg.  The  amount  of  royal  jelly  (a  type  of 
predigested  food)  which  a  bee  is  fed  as 
soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  larva  stage 
determines  its  sex  and  occupation.  A  bee 
which  is  fed  royal  jelly  exclusively  until 
maturity  becomes  a  queen.  Each  hive  will 
produce  a  large  number  of  queens,  but 
only  one,  the  comliest  and  most  fertile  of 
the  lot,  is  allowed  to  live;  all  the  others 
are  killed  by  the  workers  or  the  remaining 


t»- .  plans 


1957 
EXTERIOR  PLYWOOD 
FARM  CATALOG 


Voluablo  20-pago  illustratod  roforonoo  catalog 
lists  ovor  40  plans  availablo  from  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  Midwost  Plan  Sorvico,  Douglas 
Fir  Plywood  Association.  All  dosigns  tosted 
for  oHicioncy,  ooso  of  construction.  Writ# 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Assoc.,  Tacoma,  Wash, 
lOfftr  good  l/.S.A.  only) 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS:  Hog  Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment  •  Cattle  Feeders  •  Coif  Shelters  •  Poultry 
Houses  and  Equipment  •  Groin  and  Feed  Bins 
•  Nut  Dryers  •  Many  Others. 

USB  ONLY  EXTERIOR 

Fir  Plywood 

far  all  form  canttructlaa 


IXT-OfPA'  MiANS  WATERPROOF  GLUE 


PROTECT  YOUR  HEALTH  &  YOURSELF 
NIW  AND  IMPROVeO 

AUTOMATIC  TRACTORKAB 


Progressive  farmers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  ore  now 
enjoying  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  Automatic  Troclorkobs.  They  give 
you  closed  car  comfort . . ,  year  'round 
protection  in  all  kinds  of  A 
weather  .  .  .  free  '* 

from  dust,  heat,  cold, 
noise  and  exhaust 


queen.  The  bee  keeper  who  is  raising 
queens  shuts  out  the  workers  from  the 
queen  cells  and  allows  all  the  queens  to 
develop.  A  queen  will  sometimes  live  to 
be  5  or  6  years  old  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  lays  thousands  of  eggs  per  day.  Ordi- 


_ HL 


snugly-built,  fabri-  It 

catod  from  shoot  ^  V^/ JfU' 

stool,  fully  insulotod  If  A 
and  oquippod  with 

hingod  windows  of  shattorpfoof  glass  mounfoa  in 
rubbor.  Insido  dimonsions  approximaloly  47"  long  x 
43"  wido.  Dosignod  for  uso  with  mounlod  oquipmont 
^  —  Modols  availablo  to  fit  most  all 

'l  makos  row-crop,  whoatland  and  track- 
typo  tractors. 

Mfrfte  for  Catalog  showing  all  the 
f  HESB^lncw  foaturos  of  Automatic  Kabs. 
I  mffSUMU  lAfso  Big  44  pago  booklet  showing 
\HBiiMRal  Jvorious  typos  of  Cattlo  and  Hog 
\  I  /  JFOilors.  livestock  Sprayers  and  other 
^  j  •  I  jff'  equipment  that  make  work  easier  for 
\\’J¥  Ihe  farmer-stockman 

\\lf  AUTOMATIC  EQUIP.  MFC.  CO. 

JAL  3917  N.  Main  St..  Pender,  Neb. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  bees 

Pollinafion  it  very  important  to  the  sucess- 
ful  growing  of  legume,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
crops;  and  Honey  Bees  are  by  far  the  most 
dependable  instruments  of  pollination. 

Let  us  send  to  you  at  no  charge,  boolclets  on 
beekeeping.  Extension  Bulletin  #  253  which 
tells  of  experiments  with  Honey  Bees  end 
clovers,  and  your  1957  catalog  of  Root 
Quality  Bee  Supplies — Everything  you  need 
to  start  this  spring  in  time  for  the  early 
fruit  blooms  end  the  clovers  that  follow. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

DEPT.  30— MEDINA,  OHIO 


strike  et  rite 

pestrucrioi^  • 


Caught  in  the  act  attacking  the  roots  of  a  young  com  plant  are 
wireworms,  rootworms,  white  grub,  seed  corn  maggot,  cutworms. 
(Magnified  four  times.) 


sure  of  effective  soil  pest  control.  Aldrin  formulations  are 
economical.  In  most  areas,  you  need  only  a  few  ounces  of 
actual  aldrin  per  acre  for  top  control. 

This  season,  don’t  gamble  with  soil  pest  damage— use 
the  proved  control.  Use  aldrin.  Aldrin  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  its  application  are  available  from  your 


insecticide  dealer.  Start  this  season  right.  Start  with  an 
“A  sure  hlf/*  report  thousands  of  growers  who  use  aldrin  soil  treatment! 


aldrin.  Powerful  aldrin  really  strikes  back  at  rootworms. 


wireworms,  cutworms,  white  grubs  and  other  soil  pests! 

This  potent  modern  insecticide  gives  growers  outstand¬ 
ing  control  of  soil  insects  on  such  important  economic 
crops  as  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  small  grains,  and 
many  others.  You  can  use  aldrin  with  confidence. 

Aldrin  is  available  in  all  popular  formulations.  Apply 
it  as  a  dust,  spray,  as  granules,  or  get  it  ready-mixed 
with  starter  fertilizer.  Any  way  you  use  it,  you  can  be 


aldrin 


SHELL  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


narily,  2  years  is  about  the  maximum  life 
of  a  queen. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  honey, 
jjollination  services,  and  the  sale  of  pack¬ 
age  bees,  VVhitcombe  also  has  a  small  but 
steady  income  from  the  sale  of  beeswax 


for  commercial  purposes.  Most  beeswax 
now  goes  into  cosmetics  and  into  church 
candles.  The  price  has  steadied  down  to 
about  50  cents  a  pound.  There  is  about 
30  lbs.  of  beeswax  to  every  ton  of  honey. 

Last  year  Whitcombe’s  bees  grossed 


$30,000.  His  biggest  outlay  was  for  ma¬ 
terials,  hives,  supers,  frames,  packages,  etc. 
His  labor  cost  was  low — he  and  his  son, 
and  in  a  pinch  Marie,  did  practically  all 
the  work. 

How  to  Start  a  Bee  Business 


Here’S  why  ZERO  BULK  TANKS 
are  EASIEST  TO  BRUSH  CLEAN 


1. 


2. 


2. 


ZERO  LIDS  ARE  SMALLER 
.  .  .  less  area  to  clean. 

Zero  lids  are  also  removable,  so  you  con 
put  them  to  soak  in  your  wash  vat  while 
cleaning  the  rest  of  the  tank. 


LESS  BRIDGE  TO  CLEAN 

Most  other  milk  tanks  have  wide,  hard* 
to-get-to  bridges  to  clean  .  .  .  but  Zero's 
bridge  between  lids  is  small,  easy  to 
reach  and  clean. 


NO  HARD  TO  CLEAN 
CORNERS 

Zero's  round  design  eliminates  all  dirt- 
catching  corners  .  .  .  just  one  smooth 
surface  to  cut  your  cleaning  time. 


EASY  TO  CLEAN  straight  thru  drain. 

No  angle  on  Zero's  drain  —  so  you  can  run  the  brush  right  straight  thru  — 


no  need  to  clean  from  top  and  bottom. 


DESIGNED  FOR  IN-PLACE  CLEANING 

with  Zero's  spatter-spray  cleaning  system. 


ZERO  SALES  CORPORATION 


679-C  DUNCAN  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  MO. 


If  Hariy  VVhitcombe  were  young  again 
and  had  to  choose  a  career,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  bees.  “There  is 
perhaps  more  promise  in  the  business  to¬ 
day,”  he  says,  “than  there  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Honey  will  have  its  usual  steady  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  table  sweet,  and  a  growing  use  as 

source  of  sugar  in  baking  and  candy 
making.  The  use  of  bees  for  pollination 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  Wherever  crops  are 
grown  for  seed  or  trees  for  fruit,  there  is 
a  potential  market  for  bee  services.  The 
drug  industry  has  at  last  begun  research 
on  honey  and  jjollen.  Honey,  as  an  anti¬ 
septic,  has  been  known  since  historic  times, 
and  its  virtues  as  a  high  energy  food  for 
j  the  physically  active  has  been  demon- 
j  strated  recently.  It  was  with  the  con- 
i  ([uerers  of  Mt.  Everest  and  many  athletes 
at  the  recent  Olympic  games  included  it  in 
their  diets.” 

For  those  who  have  the  yen  to  launch 
a  bee  business,  Harry  VVhitcombe  has 
sound  advice.  First,  he  says,  know  bees. 
I'he  best  way  to  know  bees  is  to  work  with 
them.  He  suggests  that  a  good  way  is  to 
get  a  job  with  an  established  apiarist  and 
learn  from  the  bottom.  After  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  how  a  bee  oper¬ 
ates,  the  business  end  of  the  venture  will 
depend  on  how  shrewd  the  individual  is. 

When  you  learn  enough  about  bees  to 
handle  your  own,  start  modestly.  Your 
apiary  can  be  stocked  from  package  bees 
or  you  can  buy  a  few  stands  and  allow  the 
bees  and  the  multiplication  table  to  take 
care  of  enlargement.  As  insurance,  it 
might  be  well  to  make  bees  a  sideline  at 
first,  retaining  a  bread-and-butter  job. 

No  one,  says  VVhitcombe,  should  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  bee  business  if  he  isn’t  willing 
and  able  to  work  long  hours  and  do  the 
physical  labor  demanded  of  a  stevedore. 
During  the  busy  season  a  bee  man  works 
seventy  to  ninety  hours  a  week.  He  lifts 
honey-laden  supers  all  day  long,  and  a 
super  can  weigh  a  ton  at  the  end  of  a  day. 
And  you  must  like  bees  too.  This,  says 
VVhitcombe,  is  the  basis  of  his  business 
success. 

A  great  deal  depends  where  you  start 


BEES 


...  a  giKxl  piuNtabli- 
sidflinc  or  fascinating, 
interesting  hobby.  Easy 
—  requires  little  time, 
and  you  can  produce 
all  the  delicious  honey  your  family  can  use.  L’.S.D.A. 
recognizes  bees  as  the  most  important  pollinating  agent 
lor  b(l  farm  crops. 


_  -  for  book.  “First  LosHonn  In  Boekooplnit**  anil 

NAnfl  SI.OD  rnontha  KUbscrlptlon  to  leaillna  bee  m.'if-nkini 
vciiu  «liww  p,.,.,.  literature. 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  Q,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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B.EGoodrich 


during  Thrift  Tag  Sale 


Same  tread  de¬ 
sign  that  came 
on  new  trac¬ 
tors  for  years! 


Bigger  cleats— 
bigger  shoul¬ 
ders!  Comes  on 
new  tractors. 


Grooved  Im- 
y*|  plement  — for 
all  implement 
and  trailer  free- 
4.10-12  rollins  wheels. 
2  PLY  All  4.plv  Hres 


|4i  B.F.Goodrich 
front  tractor— 
I  full  size,  fully 
guaranteed. 

5  All  4-plY  Hres 


Same  Wonder 
Tread  design 
that  formerly 
came  on  new 
trucks. 


*Plws  tax 
and 

relraadabla  lira 


USED  NEW 
TIRES  TREADS 


For  cars,  pick-up 
trucks,  wagons. 
Price*  fram 


Big  selection  for 
cars,  trucks, 
implements  and 
tractors. 

Pricot  itait  ol  *nly 


TEAR  OUT  THIS 
HANDY  CHECK 
UST  OF  THE  TIRES 
YOU  NEED  NOWI 


Your  B.F.Goodrich  doolor  Is  littod  undor  Tiros  In  tho  Tollow  Fogos  of  your  phono  book 


SIZE 

PRICE* 

S.SE-U 

M.IS 

ME -U 

It.SS 

SIZE 

PRICE* 

i.lE-U 

ll.tl 

i.SI-U 

n.4S 
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BUTLER 

GRAIN 

BINS 

Safest,  most 

convenient 

grain 

storage  yet 

...mlMittihi: 


VAULT-TYPE  DOOR  makes  tight  seal  and 
keeps  out  moisture.  Metal  door  slats  sim¬ 
plify  unloading  and  sampling.  Double- 
bolted  vertical  seams  add  to  bin  strength, 
make  seams  tighter. 


EASY-ACCESS  manhole  cover  and  built-in 
roof  ladder  with  hand  rails  make  it  easier 
and  faster  to  inspect,  test  and  sample  grain. 
All  seams  in  corrugated  siding  are  weather- 
sealed  with  easy-to-apply  strip  caulking. 


BUTLER  FORCE-AIRE  equipment  condi-  ALL  SIZES  for  every  storage  need.  Capaci- 

tions  grain,  maintains  safe  moisture  level,  ties  from  500  to  4,400  bushels,  diameters 

prevents  heating  and  infestation.  from  10  to  21  ft.,  heights  8  to  16  ft. 

Plan  now  to  take  a  second  profit  on  next  year’s  crop.  This  winter,  while  you 
have  time,  erect  Butler  grain  bins  on  your  farm.  Then,  when  your  crop  comes 
in,  you  are  equipped  to  hold  it  for  higher  market  prices  or  seal  it  and  earn  the 
storage  charges.  With  safe  Butler  storage,  your  grain  stays  dry  and  seed  clean. 
Rodents  or  birds  can’t  get  in  to  lower  grade  . . .  weather  is  sealed  out. 

See  your  Blue  Ribbon  dealer  for  prices.  He  offers  the  complete  line  of  Butler 
farm  equipment,  grain  storage,  drying,  handling  and  testing  equipment,  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering  equipment.  Write  us  if  you  don’t  know  his  name. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

D*pt.  37S— P.  O.  Box  7027,  1020  East  63rcl  Siroot,  Kansas  City  13,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Avonuo,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California 

Manufacturers  of  Farm  Equipment  •  Oil  Equipment 
Steel  Buildings  •  Dry  Cleaners  Equipment  •  Outdeor  Advertising  Equipment  •  Special  Products 

Factories  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Golesburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Colif.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Hoiiston,  Texas  •  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canodo 


in  business.  In  some  areas  where  there 
are  few  seed  crops  or  orchards,  the  Mid¬ 
west,  for  example,  the  sole  income  will 
have  to  come  from  honey,  with  a  possible 
by-product  of  beeswax  and  pollen.  The 
availability  of  large  sources  of  nectar,  like 
flower  gardens,  clover  plantings,  or  wild 
flowers,  is  important.  In  areas  where  bee 
pollination  is  established,  how  well  the 
entrepreneur  meets  competition  will  deter¬ 
mine  his  success. 

If  package  bees  are  indicated,  markets 
must  be  cultivated  and  a  reputation  estab¬ 
lished.  If  the  beginner  can  combine  a 
package  business  with  honey  production, 
he  can  take  two  profits. 

Hariy  Whitcombe  had  to  scale  down  his 
“million  at  forty”  plan,  but  somebody 
might  yet  make  it.  It’s  possible. 

You’re  in  for  $16,000 
A  man  can  go  into  the  bee  business  with 
a  capital  outlay  of  about  $16,000  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  fair  living.  This  would 
include  600  hives,  two-story,  complete 
with  honey  frames,  at  $12  a  hive:  1200 
extra  supers  at  $3.50  each;  a  new  truck, 
$3,500;  extracting  equipment,  $1,500;  and 
incidentals,  such  as  smokers  and  face  veils. 
$600.  This  can  be  shaved  by  buying  a 
second-hand  truck  and  by  shopping  around 
for  bargains  in  bees.  The  going  price  for  a 
hive  is  $12,  but  a  bargain  often  goes  as  low 
as  $6.  The  above  adds  to  $16,000  without 
a  plant.  A  barn,  shed,  or  garage  can  sene 
as  a  storage  and  extracting  plant. 

The  marketing  end  of  a  bee  venture 
\aries  with  geography.  In  the  W'est,  the 
chief  income  is  from  pollination  and  pack¬ 
age  bees:  in  the  Midw’est,  the  big  money 
item  is  honey.  Pollination  and  the  big 
honey  flow’  comes  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Midwest  and  cuts  down  income.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  honey  yield  is  greater  in 
the  Midwest,  often  going  as  high  as  200 
pounds  in  a  season,  while  60  pounds  is 
regarded  as  large  in  the  West.  The  Mid¬ 
west  operator  would  have  to  charge  more 
for  a  job  of  pollination  than  his  western 
colleague,  since  honey  flow  is  greatest 
when  the  orchards  and  clovers  are  in 
bloom. 

If  comb  honey  is  sold,  the  number  of 
hives  one  man  can  handle  would  be  cut  in 
half.  The  work  required  to  produce  comb 
honey  keeps  this  delectable  product  off 

6  RHODOPEMBROH 
and  G  AZALEAS 

Strong  2-yr.  transplants  4  to  8"  tall. 

Mass  of  roots,  large  leaves.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  from  red  flowering  stock. 

Azalea,  evergreen,  mixed  colors,  - 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  Free  Catalog. 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


BOX  6-D 


Indiana.  Pa. 


^®a,gw. 


4  Hardy  American  Holly,  pyramidal 
tree -type,  red  berries.  2  Jop.  Holly, 
evergreen  shrub-type.  All  plants  4 " 
to  6"  with  mass  of  roots  from  2!4” 
pots.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

Aik  tor  FREE  Eitt green  Crntmtog 


MUSSER  FORESTS 


BOX  6-D 


sKimR  "ao" 

Top  quality  and  parformanca  at 
an  aftordabla  prica.  20"  trough. 
Faaturat  maat  any  farm  naad. 


EXTENDAtLE  FEEDER 

This  salf'powarad  drag 
faadar  It  tha  idaal  "com¬ 
panion"  for  any  alavator 
at  wall  at  many  othar  utat. 


^  BALE-O-VEYOR 

Mada  tpacifically  for  handling 
balat.  Sactional  U-ga.  ttaal  . 
tubing.  Capacity,  SOO  to  iOO  / 
balat  par  hour. 


JUNIOR 

Tha  nation's  most  popular  I 
aluminum  alavator. 
High-capacity,  low 
K  H.P.,  portabla. 

Timkan  taparad 
baarings. 


4"  AUG-O-MATIC 

For  portabla  uta  or  par- 
manant  Installation. 
.Ramovabla  haad  par- 
mitt  raplacamant  of 
galvanliad  tuba.  A 
Low  pricad.  ^ 


FEEO-R-CART 

Your  graatatt  aconomiiar  in 
a  faad  ditpantar  for  caga- 
natt,  hanging  faadar  and 
k  mangar-typa  dairy  faading 


LIT-O-VEYOR 

Spacially  anginaarad.  Con- 
vayt  any  typa  of  poultry  littar 
ragardlats  of  itt  bata.  Doas 
troubla-fraa  job. 


BELT.O-VEYOR 

For  handling  matarials  for 
which  chain  alavator  it  not 
suitad.  Balt  industrial-typa, 
2-ply,  naoprana-impragnatad. 


4"  AUG-O-MATIC 

For  big  capacity.  Transport 
modalt,  H*  to  41'.  Portabla 
modals,  12'  to  21'.  Tuba  14- 
ga.  galvaniiad  ttaal. 


LML  ENGINEERING  ft  MFG.  CORF. 

421  South  Chauncay  St.,  Columbia  City,  ludiaoo 


Ptaaso  Sand  Free  Litoraturo  ot«  Cardinal  Products  chackod  bolow — 

□  Skippar  "20"  □  Hykar  "18"  Q  Extandabla  Faadar  Q  4"  Aug-O-Hatic 

□  Bala-O-Vayor  □  Junior  □  Chor-Boy  Q  Faad-R-Cart 

Q  Balt-O-Vayor  □  Lit-O-Vayor  □  4"  Aug-O-Matic 


THE  THRIFTY  FARMER’S  FIRST  CHOICE 


Dapondablo  doalors  in  most  all  farm  communitiat— 
in  United  Stafat  and  Canada. 


My  Farm  Implamant  Oaalar  it— 


Cardinal  Products  moot  all  roquiromontt  to  qualify  for 
tho  Farm  Equipmont  Manufacturort  Association 
omblom  of  approved  manufacturing  standards. 


Crop  and  pasture  yields  double  .  .  .  and 
more  . . .  with  Alcoa  Aluminum 


IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Full-thickness  Alcoa®  Aluminum  Irrigation 
Pipe  lets  you  apply  the  proper  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  which  big  crops  demand.  And  Alcoa  now 
offers  two  lines  of  pipe:  economical  new  alclad 
Alcoa  Lite-Line  for  normal  service  and  pres¬ 
sures;  Alcoa  Standard  for  the  toughest  service 
and  highest  pressures.  Alcoa  Pipe  is  durable, 
smooth  walled.  It’s  available  anywhere. 


Runaway  stock  means  runaway  profits, 
lost  time,  extra  work.  Solution: 

ALCOA  ALUMINUM 
FARM  GATES 

Confined  stock  can’t  run  off  gains.  Good  fences 
and  dependable  gates  keep  stock  where  wanted. 
And  the  most  dependable  gate  you  can  buy  is 
made  by  Alcoa . . .  from  tough,  strong  alumi¬ 
num.  Braced  like  a  bridge,  Alcoa  Gates  can’t 
twist,  warp,  sag.  There’s  no  rotting,  no  painting. 
Sizes  for  openings  of  10',  12',  14',  and  16'.  Full 
52*  high,  with  five  or  six  panels.  Also  special 
Sfi'-high  hog  gate. 


Production  goes  up  in  buildings  kept  cooler 
by  long-lasting  EijiTlII 

AlCOA  ALUMINUM  ROOFING  M  l 
AND  SIDING  Hm. 

Summer  heat  bounces  off  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Roofing  and  Siding.  Inside  temperatures  stay 
up  to  1 5°  cooler  in  summer,  wanner  in  winter. 
Feed  conversion  remains  high,  profitable.  It 
costs  less  than  you  think  to  install  cool,  long- 
lasting  Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofi’ig.  And  you  can 
save  up  to  75%  on  pole  barn  construction  using 
lap-saving  48"  or  standard  26*  sheets.  Alcoa 
plans  show  you  how.  Send  coupon  for  catalog 
describing  available  plans. 
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WRAP 


Production  stays  up  when  building 
good  . . .  use 

ALCOA  ALUMINUM 
NAILS 

Always  fasten  aluminum  with  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Nails.  And  use  these  rust-free  corrosion-proof 
nails  to  fasten  any  material  where  moisture  and 
corrosive  conditions  would  attack  ordinary 
nails,  cause  unsightly  stains.  There’s  a  size  and 
type  of  Alcoa  Nail  for  every  use. 

THE  ALCOA  HOUR— 

Television's  Finest  Live  Dromo 
Alternate  Sunday  Evenings. 


And  mother  can  produce  better  meals  with 
strong,  dependable 

ALCOA  WRAP 


If  you’ve  never  tasted  food  cooked  in  Alcoa 
Wrap,  there’s  a  treat  in  store  for  you.  All  the 
goodness  is  sealed  right  in.  And  there’s  no  mess 
to  be  cleaned  up.  Use  Alcoa  Wrap  in  countless 
ways:  wrapping  sandwiches,  for  food  freezing, 
saving  leftovers,  baking  potatoes,  giA  wrapping. 
Available  at  grocers  everywhere. 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 
2071 -C  Alcoa  Building 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send 

I  I  Pipelines  to  Profit,  Irrigation  Booklet 
I  I  Pole  Barn  Plans  Catalog 
I  I  Form  Gate  Details 

Name— - 


Address. 


Post  Office  and  State _ 

(  )  Farmer  (  )  Dealer  (  )  Student 
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QUAKER  STATE 


most  honey  markets.  A  13  to  15  ounce 
comb  of  honey  sells  for  about  50  cents, 
whereas  the  same  amount  of  strained 
honey  would  sell  for  a  quarter  of  that 
price. 


The  Bee  Associations 

Beekeepers  of  America  are  bound  loosely 
together  by  the  National  Beekeepers  Fed¬ 
eration.  This  association  looks  after  the 
general  national  welfare  of  the  beekeepers 
and  publishes  a  magazine.  Each  state  has 
its  own  association.  In  California  there 
are  two  associations.  The  California 
State  Beekeepers  Association  looks  after 
the  interests  of  beekeepers  at  the  state 
Capitol.  A  second  association,  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Bee  Breeders  Association,  is  of  more 
practical  help  in  raising  and  marketing 
bees.  For  example,  The  Bee  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation  purchased  the  patents,  and  now 
manufactures  the  packages  used  in  ship¬ 
ping  queens.  These  are  sold  under  a  co¬ 
operative  arrangement.  Other  bee  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  are  furnished  by  this 
association. 


B.  D.  Harter  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  has 
a  Wood’s  42-inch  cut  Rotary  Mower-Shredder 
mounted  on  a  Farmall  Cub.  And  he  says,  “Have 
had  no  trouble  with  it— it’s  a  necessary  for  good 
farming.’’  That’s  because  Wood’s  PTO-operated 
Rotaries  shred  stalks,  brush,  residues,  prunings  . , . 
cut  small  trees  . . .  mow  grass,  clip  pasture  . . .  and 
mulch  leaves.  They  do  it  faster,  at  lower  cost,  and 
with  less  maintenance  than  by  other  methods. 


42"  under-mounted  for  Farmall  Cub,  Lo-Boy, 
Super  A,  100,  A-C  G,  M-H  Pony  and  Pacer.  42" 
rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Cub  and  Lo-Boy. 
61"  and  80"  rear-mounted  for  Fast-Hitch  Farmalls 
Super  C,  H,  M,  200,  300,  400,  1-300  (all  use 
3  pt.  adapter),  and  all  standard  3-point  hitch 
tractors  (Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver  Super  55,  etc.). 
61",  80",  and  114"  drawbar  pull-types  for  any 
2,  2-3  and  3-4  plow  tractors.  80"  offset  model 
(2-3  plow)  for  working  under  trees.  All  have 
free-swinging,  quick-detachable  blades. 


Smart  farmers  know  that  their 
farm  buildings  are  only  as  good  as 
the  roofs  which  cover  them.  And 
they  know,  too,  that  the  length  of 
service,  maintenance  and  installa¬ 
tion  costs,  and  appearance  of  fin¬ 
ished  job,  all  depend  on  the  type  of 
roofing  material  they  select.  That’s 
why  more  and  more  farmers  are 
covering  their  f^iri  buildings  with 
Quaker  State  Aluminum  Roofing 
in  Rolls. 

fEasy  to  Install 

No  other  roofing  is  so  easy  to 
handle.  Rolls  on  like  a  rug.  Pre¬ 
determined  lap-lines  printed  on 
rolls  for  perfect  alignment.  You 
save  money  on  high  priced  labor. 

Stays  on  for  "Keeps" 

There  are  no  side  laps  for  wind 
or  rain  to  whip  under.  Stays  on, 
even  in  a  hurricane.  Quaker 
State  Aluminum  is  rust-resist¬ 
ant.  requires  no  painting.  You 
save  money  by  eliminating 
maintenance  costs. 

fBuy  Only  What  You  Need 

With  QSM  Aluminum  Roofing 
in  Rolls,  you  buy  only  what  you 
need.  Available  in  2  widths,  28 
and  48  inches,  and  in  50  and  100 
foot  rolls.  You  cut  to  exact  length 
of  roof  and  save  money  by 
eliminating  waste. 

*  Ochiltree  Patent  No.  2,369,487 

Sm  ik*  complete  line  of  QSM  Aluminum 
Building  Materials. 

Send  coupon  for  complete  information. 


FOREST  POOL 

{Continued  from  page  69) 

ered  most  of  the  open  water.  What  little 
remained  was  green  with  algal  scum. 

Long  after  the  fire  a  settler  drove  his 
team  over  one  of  the  old  logging  roads 
to  the  site  of  the  big  logging  camp  at  the 
pool.  In  the  wagon  were  an  ax,  a  saw, 
a  breaking-plow,  and  supplies.  At  the 
swamp  hole  he  watered  his  horses  and 
stood  there  remembering  the  pines  as  they 
looked  when  he  had  come  in  with  the 
crew.  One  small  building  had  escaped  the 
fire.  He  moved  into  it  and  set  to  work 
clearing  himself  a  farm.  Day  and  night 
he  labored,  pulling  stumps  and  burning 
the  great  piles  of  roots  and  brush  and 
windfalls  left  from  the  logging  and  the 
fire.  Gradually  a  small  field  was  broken 
to  the  plow. 

As  time  went  on,  the  little  field  grew 
larger  and  larger,  but  always  in  its  center 
was  the  unsightly  swamp  hole,  which  de¬ 
fied  all  attempts  at  drainage — an  ugly  scar 
in  his  open  clearing,  a  jungle  of  black¬ 
ened  and  twisted  roots  interlaced  with 


SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


WOOD  BROTHERS  MFG.  COMPANY 

13703  S.  4th  Street  e  Oregon,  Illinois 


Lightning  never  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  building  fully 
__  -  protected  by  Security 

System.  Protects  against 
new  dangers  from  metal 
^  piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Low 

BUILDINGS'  -  points,  almost  invisible. 

Most  durable  materials 
'  used,  all  UL  approved. 

Green  Guard  Capacitor  V- 

bolds  lightning  surges  to  ^ 
less  than  line  voltage.  Pre-  FOR 

vents  damage  to  water  .  jjj; 
heaters,  ranges,  lamps,  ■  t|.SCTRICAL 
motors.  Approved  by  innirrr*' 

Underwriters  Laboratories,  wpVMArlwty 
Inc.  Nothing  to  arc  or  burn.  ‘  ^  V. 

Guaranteed  five  years.  ' 

Sand  for  full  itory  of  2-way  protection. 

Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Ca.,  Burlington  5,  WI(. 


Quaker  State  Metals  Company 
Dept.  28-1167,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Send  me  complete  Information  on 
QSM  Aluminum  Roofing  in  Rolls 
for  my  farm  buildings. 


HARDY  GRAFTED  NUT  TREES 


“Grow  a  tree  bonk  while  you  buUd  a  soil  bank" 

The  blight  resistant  Chinese  Chestnut  is  really  “ringing 
the  bell  ‘  as  an  ornamental  and  orchard  crop.  Crop  Trees 
for  Cattle  Forage  and  Market.  Our  nut  and  crop  trees, 
selected  for  quality  and  early  bearing  are  the  future’s 
landscape  tree  and  a  simple  solution  with  profit  for 
America’s  naked  hills.  Don’t  miss  them.  Write  for 
amazing  list. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES 

Downingtown,  Po.  •  Box  ”Y" 


Namo 


Stroot  or  RFO 


Town _ _ _ _ Stato 

o  QUAKER  STATE  METALS  COMPANY  1957 


Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Monner 


Th!$  skid-mounted  Marlow  solf-primor,  pumping 
from  sand  points,  is  permanently  located  in  a 
pit. 


Portable  Marlow  self-primers  are  moved  from 
one  pumping  location  to  another  as  needed. 


Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

Morton  Grove,  Illinois  Longview.  Texas 


15  Tons  More  Silage  Per  Acre ! 

Ample  Feed  Assured  For  225  Cows 


DIVISION  OF 


of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  their  yields 
were  increased  to  25  tons  per  acre, 
assuring  ample  feed  for  their  herd. 
In  1956,  three  more  Marlow  pump- 
equipped  systems  were  installed. 

Water  for  the  systems  is  pumped 
from  sand  points  by  five  Marlow 
6-inch  self-primers  which  were  used 
because  air  is  sometimes  drawn  on 


sand  point  pumping.  These  pumps 
prime  automatically  and  can  oper¬ 
ate  unattended.  These  units  pump 
water  to  irrigate  the  entire  400- 
acre  farm. 

For  complete  information  on 
Marlow  Sprinkler  irrigation  pumps 
write  for  literature  and  the  name  of 
your  Marlow  Dealer. 


BELL  &  GOSSEH  CO. 


IN  EARLY  1955,  Paul  Harber  and 
Dan  Holliday  decided  to  try 
sprinkler  irrigation  on  their  dairy 
farm  in  Jenks,  Oklahoma.  They 
were  growing  honey-dip  cane,  al¬ 
falfa,  corn  and  hygera  and  getting 
yields  of  10  tons  per  acre.  After  the 
installation  of  two  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  was  made  by  Diesel  Power  Co. 


PUMPS 


Urea  is  a  natural  for  low-cost  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  and  milk.  High- 
quality  balanced  feeds,  containing  this 
quick  source  of  protein,  speed  up 
rumen  activity  to  help  animals  get  the 
greatest  feed  value  out  of  roughage. 


To  gel  a  beHer 
rougl^age 
supplemei^ty— 

,UH^hr 

UREA 

onfhe 

higi 


The  true  economy  supplements  to 

roughage  are  well-balanced  feeds  con¬ 
taining  oilmeals,  urea,  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins  and  energy  feedstuffs.  Farmers, 
feeders  and  ranchers  everywhere  are 
using  mixed  feeds  containing 
PROCADIAN*  Urea  because  these 
better,  low-cost  supplements  pay  off  in 
more  meat  and  milk. 


Ever  since  the  first  cattle  and  sheep  grazed  on  wild 
plants,  these  ruminant  animals  have  been  getting 
some  of  their  protein  in  the  form  of  urea.  Oats, 
alfalfa,  oilmeals  and  many  other  natural  feedstuffs 
have  always  contained  some  urea  as  a  part  of  their 
protein.  When  your  feed  manufacturer  uses 
PROCADIAN  Urea  in  balanced  concentrates,  you 
get  this  additional  source  of  low-cost  protein  to  help 
build  bigger  feeding  profits.  For  economy  and  qual¬ 
ity-look  for  UREA  on  your  feed  tag.  -Trade  mark 


PROCADIAN* 

UREA 


NITROGEN  DIVISION  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

New  Verk  6,  N.  Y.  •  Hepewell,  Va.  •  Irentan,  Ohia  •  Omaha  7,  Nab. 

Cahimbla,  Ma.  •  Indianapalit  20,  Ind.  •  Kalamaiaa,  Mich.  A|7n|jT||ra 
St.  Paul  4,  Minn.  •  Ralaifh,  N.  C.  •  Calumbia  1,  S.  C.  pjIUolU^ 
Atlanta  3,  6a.  •  San  Francifca  4,  Cal.  •  Las  Angalas  S,  Cal. 


F6ED  MIXTURE  *  THE  QUICK  SOURCE  OF  PROTEIN  IN  MIXED  FEEDS 
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FERTILIZER  SEEDS 


FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


SEEDER  CO. 

LUCERNE,  INDIANA 


briars  and  alder.  Because  the  pool  bred 
mosquitoes,  he  built  a  new  cabin  on  a 
hillside  at  the  far  edge  of  the  field. 

One  day  while  he  was  working  there, 
one  of  the  horses  wandered  back  to  the 
swamp  hole  to  crop  the  sedge,  which  was 
gicener  there  than  anywhere  else.  The 
animal  went  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  broke  through  the  layer  of  muskeg 
which  had  almost  overgrown  it,  becarpe 
hopelessly  mired,  sank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  muck.  When  the  settler  came, 
the  horse  was  dead. 

That  day  he  built  a  rail  fence  around 
the  pool  and  rode  the  other  horse  to 
town  for  a  box  of  dynamite.  He  knew 
what  he  must  do:  blast  the  layer  of  hard- 
pan  that  lay  beneath  so  the  water  could 
drain  away. 

In  the  fall  when  the  swamp  hole  was 
diy,  he  dug  down  through  the  black  peat, 
tamped  in  a  charge  of  explosive,  and  lit 
the  fuse.  With  a  roar  the  blast  went  off 
and  the  swamp  hole  seemed  to  lift;  roots 
and  earth  and  stones  mushroomed  high 
into  the  air  to  fall  again  into  the  hole 
from  which  they  had  come.  After  that  it 
was  quiet  and  the  air  was  acrid  with  the 
smell  of  burnt  powder.  The  settler  picked 
up  a  caribou  horn  that  was  golden-browm 
and  in  places  blackened  with  age,  and 
nailed  it  above  the  door  of  his  cabin 
across  the  clearing. 

The  following  spring  the  shining  blade 
of  the  breaking-plow  cut  into  the  bottom 
of  the  little  marsh,  tearing  through  what 
was  left  of  the  ancient  rim  of  sphagnum 
and  the  game  trails  that  coidd  still  be 


COUPLING 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 


Not*  th*  $tr*amlin*d  McDow*ll  design. 
No  hooks,  latches,  or  gadgets.  Water 
pressure  does  th*  job  automatically. 


Authorized  McDowell  Dealers  Offer 

The  Original,  Automatic,  Pressure-Lock  Coupling 


Too,  every  McDowell  dealer  is  staffed 
to  give  you  fast,  expert  service  and  to 
handle  any  operating  problems  that 
may  come  up  in  future  years. 

*  e  • 

McDowell  Couplings  and  Fittings  are 
available  in  a  Jail  range  of  sizes  for  high 
or  medium  pressure  operation  and  for 
gated  pipe  systems. 


If  you’re  interested  in  portable  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation  that  works  better  with 
less  work  and  less  upkeep,  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  your  McDowell  dealer.  He 
not  only  offers  you  the  best  coupling 
made,  but  he  also  has  the  experience  to 
engineer  and  install  for  you  a  complete 
irrigation  system  that’s  best  suited  to 
your  needs  and  your  finances. 


Herd’s  4  models  (3  PTO,  1  electric) 
offers  a  size  and  type  to  suit  YOUR 
needs.  Capacities  IVs  bu.,  3  bu.,  and  5 
bu.  Extension  hoppers  increase  capac¬ 
ity  60  to  100%.  Fit  all  tractors.  5  bu. 
size  available  with  3- point  mounting. 
.  .  .  Unusual  construction  features  as¬ 
sure  long,  satisfactory  service.  Full  de¬ 
tails  in  FREE  folder. 

Write  today  to  P.  O.  Box  21-15 


McDowell  manufacturing  co.  "WSm 

1-C 

Pittsburgh  9.  Pa.  Charter  Member. 

GenHemem 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  free  literature  on  McDoweH 
Coupling  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation. 


Address. 


’Mac”  McDowell—^ 
Th*  Rainmaker 


SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


FREE 

'TARM-FACTS"  Planning  Form 

Shows  you  how  to  Plan  the  best  in  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  for  your  individual  Farm  and  Crops. 
Send  today  for  your  Free  Copy ! 


FOR  m  THE  Fedbm 

1lidt  CiHUitItie  Melll 


IN  PROFIT-MAKING 

Sprinkler  Irrigation 


Please  send  me  mv  Free  Copy  of  "FARM-FACTS**  ond 
Illustrated  wade  *  RAIN  literature,  and  nome  of  my 
neorest  WADE  *  RAIN  Dealer. 


Yes,  the  way  to  make  certain  you  have  all  the  advantages  that 
modern  Sprinkler  Irrigation  offers  is  to  insist  on  WADE  *  RAIN  .  .  . 
leader  in  field-tested,  ‘‘Farmer-Approved”  Features  that  make 
Irrigation:— 

FASTER  and  EASIER  with  LESS  COST 

There’s  a  WADE  ^  RAIN  system  to  fit  every  Farm  and  Crop  . . .  and 
trained  WADE  *  RAIN  Dealers  who  will  help  you  select 
the  right  System  for  your  Farm !  ^ 

^.UTERAl  MOVING  Mechqniied 


FARM  LABOR  SAVERS! 

SELF  FEEDING  PAYS  —  IN  MANY  WAYS 

CATTLE 


BOTH  BEEF  AND  DAIRY 

80%  Less  Labor 
10%  Faster  Gains 
12%  More  Milk 

CALF  CREEPS 

Creep  Fed  Calves  Are  Larger 
At  Weaning  —  Wean  Easier 
With  No  Feed  Change  Upset 


HOGS 


Smidley  Automatic  Hog  Feodors  are  the  longest 
lasting  and  most  nearly  west*  proof  hog  feeder 
on  the  market  today.  There  ere  sizes  and  designs 
to  fit  every  need— pig  creeps,  fattening  feeders, 
sow  feeders  end  special  designs  to  fit  specialized 
needs. 

Writ*  for  Dooerlptivo  Felders  and  Prices 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH,  MFR 

WASHINGTON  C.  H..  OHIO 


dimly  seen,  trails  that  had  been  followed 
since  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  to  the 
north.  Now  for  the  first  time  furrows  ran 
straight  across  the  field.  That  summer  the 
clearing  was  planted  to  corn,  and  when 
the  crop  was  grown,  it  was  hard  to  tell 
where  the  forest  pool  had  been  except 
that  the  stalks  were  taller  and  greener. 

One  night  when  the  moon  was  full  the 
settler  walked  out  to  the  center  of  his 
field  and  stood  there  listening  to  the  rust¬ 
ling  of  his  com.  Now  the  whole  field  be¬ 
longed  to  him  and  there  was  no  longer  the 
smell  of  the  swamp,  no  longer  anything 
to  remind  him  of  the  cold  wilderness.  It 
was  even  hard  to  remember  how  it  had 
looked  when 'the  logging  crews  moved  in. 
That  had  been  a  different  world.  Now 
the  air  was  rich  with  the  scent 'of  sweet 
clover  and  ripening  com.  From  the  hill¬ 
side  beyond  shone  the  lights  of  home,  and 
he  heard  the  soft  tinkle  of  a  cowbell  in 
the  pasture  back  of  the  barn. 

But  as  he  stood  there  a  great  horned 
owl  hooted  back  in  the  woods,  and  for  a 
moment  the  ancient  scene  returned.  Again 
the  pool  was  there  with  its  rim  of  pointed 
spmee  and  the  tall  pines.  There  was  a 
hint  of  sphagnum  and  resin  in  the  night 
air  and  the  pool  was  silvered  under  the 
moon.  Then  just  as  swiftly  the  vision  was 
gone.  The  com  mstled  softly  and  the 
tinkling  bell  in  the  pasture  was  very  clear. 


WAISH  MFC.  COMPANY,  Charlet  City,  Iowa 


DOES  MULTIPLE  FARROWING  PAY? 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

troughs,  and  put  up  some  more  fencing.  One  day  a  neighbor  and 
I  were  talking  about  a  comparison  of  present-day  equipment  costs 
between  two  farrowings  and  several  farrowings  a  year.  I  figured 
I  have  $5,938  invested  in  hog  equipment  aside  from  the  cost  of 
heavy  implements  or  regular  fencing.  Look  at  this  list  and  you’ll 
see  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  whether  I  have  two  farrow¬ 
ings  a  year,  or  several;  my  equipment  costs  will  remain  about 
the  same.  With  this  kind  of  investment  you  can’t  afford  to  have 
anything  standing  idle.” 

10  water  fountains . $  450.00 

6  automatic  waterers  to  hogs  on  concrete  slab.  .  .  .  150.00 

3  all-weather  w'ater  tanks .  180.00 

40  hog  coops .  2,200.00 

6  hog  feeders .  540.00 

9  water  hydrants . 198.00 

8  large  movable  shelters .  1,200.00 

60  gates  for  around  coops .  240.00 

200  rods  fence .  180.00 

200  iron  posts .  200.00 

4  wooden  platforms  for  water  tanks  and  feeders  .  80.00 

Water  hose .  20.00 

1500  ft.  pipe  to  fields .  300.00 


BOOM  SPRAYER 


COMPLETE  with  Aluminum  Booms  and  Nozzles,  One-Piece 
Welded  Tubular  Barrel  Rack,  Hypro  Pump  and  Delavan 
Regulator. 

Attaches  with  2  Bolts  and  Chains  in  2  Minutes.  Fits  all 
standard  Tractors. 


$5,938.00 

McMechan  says  he  is  doing  a  better  job  of  hog  raising  using 
multiple  farrowing.  On  a  test  of  54  sows  he  weaned  an  average 
of  9.1  pigs,  a  record  for  him.  However,  his  usual  figure  is  8.6  pigs 
weaned.  He  feels  both  his  cost  and  labor  jjer  pig  are  much  lower 
since  using  this  system  of  year-round  volume  production.  “In 
fact,”  he  said,  “during  the  summer  I  put  in  less  time  on  hogs 
than  a  lot  of  men  with  the  two  litter  operation.  This  multiple 
system  spreads  my  work  over  the  entire  year. 

“Now  I  don’t  want  to  leave  the  impression  that  there  is  no 
work  connected  with  this  type  of  operation.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  There  is  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  is  spread 
over  the  entire  year.  Just  on  hogs  alone,  we  average  about  four 
hours  of  work  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  every  single  day  of  the 
year.  There’s  no  off-season  here.  During  the  warm  season  I  have 
a  hired  hand,  but  during  the  other  six  months  my  son  Jimmy, 
who  is  16  and  a  junior  in  high  school,  and  I  manage  the  opera¬ 
tion.  I  should  add  that  the  women  of  the  family  get  their  share 
of  the  work,  too.  My  wife,  Roberta,  has  to  do  a  lot  of  my  regular 
work  during  corn-picking  time,  and  Joy  is  to  the  age  now  where 
she  can  watch  the  filling  of  water  tanks. 

“During  the  school  year  much  of  our  work  has  to  revolve 
around  Jimmy’s  week-ends  and  holidays.  Even  so,  he  sure  is  a 
big  help.  He  gets  out  of  bed  at  5:  30  every  morning  and  puts  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  work  before  school.  After  classes  he  again 
puts  in  another  hour  and  a  half  of  work. 

“Every  day  we  check  all  the  water  tanks  and  feeders,  and  take 
a  good  look  at  the  hogs.  Even  though  it  is  time-consuming,  this 
daily  inspection  of  the  hogs  is  worthwhile.  A  few  years  ago  I 
neglected  to  check  the  stock  for  a  couple  of  days  during  corn¬ 
picking  time.  When  I  did,  I  found  16  dead  hogs;  erysipelas  had 


20  Va"  corn  &  HAY  ELEVATOR 

17  FT.— $138  33  FT.— $290 

25  FT.— $235  40  FT.— $340 


NEW  FIELD  LOADER  ATTACHMENT 

(converts  17  foot  Elevator  into  a 
FIELD  LOADER)  $49 


ALL 

PURPOSE 

AUGERS 

11  FT. 


JUNIOR  AUGER 


•  Keep  sow  from  ; :  M : 
crushing  baby  ^ : i H Sgh 
pigs.  Modem,  sani-  ; :  |  i :  S  9 

tary,  all  steel.  Sec-  ^  g: 

tions  lock  together.  ‘ 

No  bolts.  Erect  in  I M  M  ^  = 

less  than  30  min-  WB  e  S  =  i  |  S  = 

utes.  Fully  adjust-  m*  1 1  |  n  T  e  =  e 

able.  Cost  less  =  = 

than  rough  lumber.  _ S  E  E  *  *  *  *  5  s 

Easy  to  dismantle,  store.  FULL  MONEY 
BACK  GUARANTEE.  WRITE  FOR 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER.  PRICES. 


STANDARD,  HI-UFT  &  TRUCK  AUGERS 

6  inch  Tubes  —  30  Bushel  Per  Minute 
16  TO  41  FT.  $69  TO  $275 


was 

the 

lear. 
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ACT  NOW!  Take  advantage  of  the 

special  pre-season  trade-in  allowance  our 
dealers  cao  make  now  before  spring  buying 
starts. 

It’s  your  opportunity  to  modernize  your  liv¬ 
ing  at  low  cost  with  a  genuine  Jacuzzi  —  the 
famous  self-priming  water  system  that  has 
no  moving  parts  below  ground  to  cause  trou¬ 
ble  —  even  on  wells  to  400  feet. 


You’ll  get  all  that  extra  water  and  pressure 
you  need  for  automatic  washers  and  garden 
sprinklers;  and  you’ll  save 
money,  too,  on  power  and 
repairs  with  an  efficient, 
dependable  new  Jacuzzi. 

Check  your  phone  book 
or  mail  coupon  for 
name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  Don’t  delay! 


Find  Your 
Nearest  Dealer 
In  The 

Ysllew 


JACUZZI  eios.  lac.  | 

Jacuzzi  Ave.,  Riclunond,  Calif.  a 

4100  Baylets  Ave.,  St.  Louis  23,  Mo.  B 
Upper  Court  St.,  Binebamton,  New  York  B 

Please  rush  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  ■ 
free  literature  on  Jacuzzi  jet  water  sys-  ■ 
terns.  ■ 

Name  , ,  a 

Address  I 

_ ...J 


set  in.  Luckily,  I  was  able  to  start  treating 
in  time  and  lost  no  more,  but  now  one  of 
us  takes  a  close  look  at  the  hogs  every  day 
of  the  year.” 

Corn-picking  time  is  the  busiest  season 
of  the  year  on  the  McMechan  farm.  Dur¬ 
ing  com  picking  the  day  starts  at  5:00 
a.m.  and  often  goes  for  16  hours  or  more. 

Every  farmer  has  his  own  system  of 
feeding,  and  McMechan  is  no  exception. 
Each  group  of  pigs  is  kept  in  a  three  or 
four-acre  lot,  with  their  sows.  These  small 
pastures  not  only  help  regulate  the  breed¬ 
ing  program,  but  also  make  it  easier  for 
the  pigs  to  stay  with  the  sows.  He  vacci¬ 
nates  at  seven  weeks  and  weans  at  nine 
weeks.  Then  the  cycle  starts  over  again. 

Portable  coops  or  houses  are  either  lined 
in  a  row,  or  grouped  in  a  half  square 
arrangement  in  each  lot,  depending  on  the 
layout  of  the  held.  Feeders  and  waterers 
are  next  to  each  housing  area.  Each  area 
has  a  feed  bin  placed  near  it  where  sacks 
of  feed  are  stored.  While  on  the  daily  in¬ 
spection  tour,  the  feeders  are  Riled  from 
the  nearest  bin.  To  keep  the  sows  out  of 
the  pigs’  feed,  a  creep  is  built  around  the 
self-feeder,  and  the  sows  eat  from  a  trough 
or  pan.  McMechan  starts  his  pigs  with  a 
creeper  feed,  then  moves  into  a  starter 
that  is  fed  past  the  weaning  age  of  nine 
weeks.  Next  comes  shell  com  with  the 


ROLL-A-VAC 
HOG  FOUNT 

Simple,  trouble-free  operation.  No  floats, 
valves  or  gaskets.  Easily  rolls  up  for  Ailing 
from  a  hose,  bucket  or  pump  .  .  .  rolls  down 
to  drink.  Holds  85  Elions,  waters  up  to  100 
hogs  Easy  to  clean.  Easy  to  move. 

AUTOMATIC 
FEEDERS 

Fatten  hogs  faster  Save 
work  and  feed  Auto¬ 
matic  agitation  assures 
self-feeding.  In  many 
sizes  to  feed  from  10  to 
125  hogs 


PIG-O-MAT 

Start  pigs  on  solid  feed 
for  fast  growth.  You 
save  feed,  pigs,  time 
and  work.  Automati¬ 
cally  supplies  7  bushels 
of  dry  feed  for  up  to 
50  pigs  Farm -proved. 


Maker$  of  CHOKE-BOY  MILKING  SYSTEMS 


Starter  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  then  the 
fattening  ration.  In  winter  he  uses  more 
ground  feed  so  that  he  can  better  utilize 
the  feeders.  This  winter  ration  has  a  lot 
of  alfalfa  meal  in  it  to  prevent  consti¬ 
pation.  Because  of  an  acreage  allotment 
on  wheat,  McMechan  raises  some  oats, 
which  he  uses  in  the  sow’s  ration;  but  the 
“lifesavers,”  as  McMechan  calls  them,  are 
the  portable  corn  cribs  which  the  fattening 
hogs  empty  themselves. 

“Winter  presents  additional  problems 
for  this  operation,”  said  McMechan.  “By 
feeding  a  good  balanced  ration  to  the 
sows  I’ve  been  able  to  get  good-sized  pigs. 
Pigs  around  three  pounds  don’t  have 
much  trouble  during  the  winter,  but  a 
runty  one  is  a  money  loser  from  the 
start.  But  the  two  big  problems  during 
winter  are  to  prevent  freezing  of  the  water 
supply,  and  keeping  the  pigs  dry.  I’ve 
had  good  luck  with  the  water  by  using 
Celian  double  lined  water  tanks  that  are 
equipped  with  either  a  coal-oil  burner  or 
an  electric  heater.  I  don’t  have  any  elec¬ 
tric  lines  to  my  fields,  so  I  use  the  coal-oil 


PURE  BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


And 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CAHLE 


FOR  SALE 

2  yr.  old  Top  Bull  by  Our 
Herdshire  Bandoliarmaro  123 
By  Evas  Bandolier  Lad 


HAMPSHIRE  ROARS  AND  GILTS 
FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 


Write  for  FREE  folder.  Dept.  FO-12 


FARMER  FEEDER  CO.,  INC. 

CAMBRIDGf  CITY,  INDIANA 


CutFeeding 
costs  up  to  40% 

If  you  fMd  Hogs,  CottU,  Sh..p 
or  Poullry  you  n.ad  a  Bill 
“Modem''  Hammar-Mill  lo  g.1 
th.  most  proRt  out  of  farming. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 


Cut  fMding  coitt  and  incrooto  the  wolght  of  stock  onimoli 
by  fttoding  homo-grown,  GROUND  shollod  or  oor  com, 
with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover  ond  toy 
boon  hoy.  A  BEIL  “Modern"  Hammer-Mill  will  do  It  for 
os  little  os  Vi  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  1000  pounds 
of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  os  much  Milk  or 
Meat  os  1250  lbs.  of  unground  food,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and  other  stock 
animals  it  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in¬ 
creased  weight. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  GRINDING  COSTSI 
BELL  HAMMER-MILIS  ore  mode  for  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  in  2  Universal, 
Low  Cost  Sizes.  Capacities  up  to  a  ton  of 
shelled  com  thru  a  tA'  screen,  or  1400 
lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a  Vs'  screen,  per 
hour.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

BELLS 

HAMMER-MILLS 


NEW 
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Canada:  Box  514,  Toronto,  Ont. 


FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthvr  t.  Evans,  iox  50.  Cndarvilla,  Ohio 
Oee  of  the  Oldest  eed  Largest  Herds  fn  America 


burner.  It  takes  work  checking  all  these 
things  but  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  my 
water  system.  To  keep  the  ■  pigs  dry  I 
use  corn  cobs  by  the  tons.  Around  the 
housing,  feeder,  water,  and  crib  areas  I 
spread  thick  layers  of  cobs.  When  an  area 
shows  signs  of  moisture,  on  go  more  cobs. 
Because  these  cobs  get  thick  in  some 
places,  I  spread  them  around  the  field 
with  the  tractor  scoop  before  plowing 
them  under  in  the  spring.  Once  in  a 
while,  the  local  mill  will  temporarily  run 
short  of  cobs,  so  I  keep  a  wagon  loaded 
with  the  cobs  throughout  the  entire  win¬ 
ter.  Should  a  sudden  wet  season  set  in, 
I’m  not  caught  short.” 

During  the  winter  McMechan  makes 
good  use  of  the  concrete  feeding  floor  in 
the  barn,  and  behind  it.  On  this  floor  he 
uses  the  same  kind  of  portable,  self-empty¬ 
ing  cribs  that  he  uses  in  the  pasture,  and 
cobs  are  also  utilized  to  control  moisture. 

McMechan  is  always  looking  for  a 
better  way  to  do  a  job.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
work  to  truck  mixed  feed  from  the  local 
mill  to  the  farm,  and  then  haul  it  in  sacks 
to  various  lots.  He  is  now  negotiating  for 
a  portable  feed  mixer  that  he  hopes  will 
eliminate  a  lot  of  the  labor  that  goes  into 
lifting  feed  sacks.  He  plans  to  buy  a  lot 
of  his  feed  in  bulk  and  do  his  own  mix¬ 
ing.  This  mixer  can  then  be  pulled  up 
to  each  feeder  while  on  the  daily  inspec¬ 
tion  tour,  and  an  auger  will  deliver  feed 
from  the  mixer  to  the  feeder.  This  opera¬ 
tion  will  eliminate  the  field  storing  of 
sacked  feed  in  the  portable  bins. 

Last  fall  McMechan’s  corn  yielded  100 
bushels  to  the  acre.  But,  in  one  field 


300  more  bushels  of  shelled  com 
are  “pipelined”  to  safety 


Manufacturers  of  Buildings  •  Oil  Equipment  •  Farm  Equipment  •  Dry  Cleaners  Equipment 
Outdoor  Advertising  Equipment  •  Custom  Fabrication 
Salat  oHicat  in  lot  Angalat  and  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Houtton,  Tax.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Atlanta,  Go.  •  Minnaopolit,  Minn. 
Chicago,  III.  •  Datroit,  Mich.  •  Clavalond,  Ohio  •  Naw  York  City  and  Syracuta,  N.Y.  •  Wothington,  O.C.  *  Burlington, Ont.,  Con. 


Prevents  Sew  from  Cruslilng  Baby  Pigs 

Collapiiblc,  portable  and  can  be  hung  up  or  stored 
outside.  Thousands  in  use.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
lumber !  Handles  any  size  sow.  Let  us  help  you  plan 
a  complete  farrowing  setup,  with  connecting  panels 
in  your  own  buildings.  No  need  for  wooden  pens. 
FREE  PLANNING  SERVICE  —  Writs  far  camglsts  dstalll. 
Alta  lltaratara  on  naw  Canrall  hag  “WAYO-CRATE.” 


Butlar  300  buthal  batch  dryer  and  10,000  bushal  Butlnr  building  in  Fart  Dodga,  Iowa. 
Batch  dryart  alto  availabla  in  600  bushal  capacitias,  and  grain  buildings'os  larga  as  you  naed. 


Coming  from  the  batch  dryar,  driad  corn  is  augarad  into 
sofa,  rodant-fraa  Butlar  storaga  to  ba  hald  for  markating 
whan  the  price  it  right  or  for  full  support  price. 


Strong  and  tight  bacausa  it's  enginaarad  to  hold  groin  — 
o  Butler  building  is  o  profitable  investment.  And  when 
you  need  it,  it  con  be  on  othar-usa  form  building,  too. 


The  whole  new  concept  of  harvesting, 
storing  and  mai4ceting  shelled  com  be¬ 
comes  reality  with  this  new  Butler 
mechanized  “com  center.”  If  you  want 
to  combine  com  the  modem  way,  this  is 
your  installation. 

Every  few  hours  this  Butler  com  cen¬ 
ter  dries  300  bushels  of  high-moisture 
com  and  “pipes”  it  by  auger  into  a  tight, 
dry  Butler  storage  building  that’s  engi¬ 
neered  to  hold  com.  And,  it’s  all  done 
with  a  minimum  of  manpower,  probably 
several  hands  less  than  you  use  now. 

Because  you’re  ready  to  handle,  dry 
and  safely  store  your  crop,  you  can  har¬ 
vest  faster  and  earlier.  The  moisture 


content  will  be  higher  so  field  loss  will 
be  lower.  You’ll  have  more  com  to  pay 
for  harvesting  the  new  way. 

Your  storage  costs  will  be  less  be¬ 
cause  shelled  com  takes  half  the  space 
of  ear  com.  You  save  on  shelling  costs. 
And  drying,  too,  because  you  do  it  the 
most  efficient  way;  com  from  your  field 
is  “pipelined”  through  the  dryer  and 
directly  into  storage  without  double 
hauling. 

Yes,  you  have  a  lot  to  gain  by  harvest¬ 
ing  and  marketing  your  com  with  new 
efficiency  when  aided  by  a  Butler  com 
center.  See  your  local  Butler  Builder,  or 
write  direct. 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  East  1 3th  Str««t,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 


SAVE  BABY  PIGS 

with  the  new  Caswell  All  Steel 

'FARRO-CRATE" 

Present  market  conditions  in¬ 
dicate  that  you  can  make 
good  hog  profits  in  1957 
...  so  make  your  plans 
NOW  for  spring  far¬ 
rowing!  For  modern 
farrowing  use  Cas¬ 
well  ‘  ‘  F  a  r  r  o  - 
Crates”  and  save 
one,  two  or 
even  more 
pigs  per 
litter. 


EVERY  FEW  HOURS 


CASWELL 

Mrc. 

CO. 

DEPT  453 

CHEROKEE 

IOWA 
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SAVING  THE  lEAVES 
SAVES/^IEI|^iS 
IN  YOUR  FEED  Bill 


IT  FOR  YOUirSEiT7y~ 

THE  NEW  AEROVENT 
COtOR  SOUND  FILM 
ON  HAY  DRYING  i 


Save  up  to  $1000  a  year  on  feed. 
Ask  your  county  agent,  vo-ag  leader, 
extension  specialist,  power  supplier, 
farm  biureau,  grange,  farm  co^p, 
dairy  plant  field  man,  FFA  or  4H 
leader,  dealer  or  other  agricultural 
organization  to  contact  the  Aero> 
vent  distributor  in  your  area  about 
showing  this  interesting  color  film. 
The  "cast,”  besides  a  county  agent, 
includes  only  actual  farm  farces 
who  can  give  specific  figures  on  feed 
cost  saving,  muk  production,  dry^g 
colt  and  the  time  required  to  make 
an  investment  pay  off.  'Hps  on 
how-to^o-it  are  included. 


AEROVENT  WAY 


FOR  FREE  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  ASK  THESE  AEROVENT  DISTRIBUTORS 


A.  C.  E.  Acrieiltiral  Sipply 
ICtk  Marahall  Sta. 
Maaitaaraa,  Wla. 

Aara  Sappl*  ta. 

2221  W.  t2aE  A*a. 

P.O.  lai  IIM,  Alaatt  Statiaa 
Oaaaar  1 1 ,  Oala. 

Aaraaaat  Faa  asE  Esaik*,  laa. 
P.O.  lai  MIT 
laaaiac  I,  Miah. 

Calaaikaa  Iraa  Warfca  Ca. 

S.O.  Bai  1241,  Calaaibaa,  la. 
Oiiia  Irrlcatiaa  la.,  Im. 

I2ST  E.Eavarsaa  St. 

1.0.  lai  11114 
Maapbia,  Taaa. 

Far*  Eaciiaariac  Salaa,  laa. 
tavaga,  Miaa. 

Fana  Eagiaaariag  Sapplv,  laa. 
402  W.  Rabiaaaa  St. 

0.0.  lai  141,  Mailaa,  Ha. 

I.  L.  F.  Fana  Sappliaa,  lac. 
0.0.  lai  2SS,  Ithaca,  1.  T. 


I.  A.  Haaacriy 
424I</|  Itb  Ava. 

Laa  Aagalaa  I,  Cal. 

HarO  Farai  Elaatria  Sapply 
E.  HOT  Traat  Ava. 
Spakaaa  SI,  Waab. 

Jaka  Ela  Sapaly  Oa. 

0.1.  lai  2Sf 
Waat  Chicaia,  III. 

Jaha  Effa  Sapply  Oa. 

Oil  Hlltaa  Ava. 
lacktarO,  III. 


law  Way  Fana  Salaa,  laa. 

IS  1.  Harria  Ava. 

Calaaibaa  4,  Ohia 
Raw  Way  Farai  Salaa,  lac. 
Oiac  Crave  Mllla,  Oa. 

F.  W.  Raba  A  Oa.,  Eaglaaara 
Hatlaaal  City  RalISlag 
0.0.  lai  2T2T 
Oallaa  21,  Taiaa 


Raltaa  Sara.  A  Sap.  la.,  lac. 
021  lltk  St.,  0.0.  lai  540 
laaaa,  lawa 
Stawart  Sapply  Oa. 

Ills  MaSiaaa  St. 

0.0.  Rai  410,  Rachaatar,  laS. 
Taakaa  Stataa  Olat.,  laa. 

Eaat  LaagaiaaSaw,  Maaa. 

EIOORTERS 
Oaltaa-Caapar,  laa. 

200  W.  S4th  SI. 
law  Tark,  I.  T. 

AlfraS  J.  StaSar 
24  Raaiargaaaa 
Raala,  SwTtiarlaaS 

CAIAOA  (Oat.) 

Marray  Oratbara,  laa. 

400-4I2  Oaal  Ava. 
Oa>Tba-blarkat>Sgaara 
WaaSalack,  Oat.,  OaaaSa 


where  he  planned  to  put  in  rye,  the  wind  elbowed  the  corn.  Not 
one  to  be  counted  out,  he  had  the  30-acre  field  sowed  in  rye  from 
an  airplane.  This  is  what  he  means  when  he  says,  “You  have  to 
be  elastic.” 

Another  Indiana  farmer,  Wilbur  Fields,  who  operates  a  190- 
acre  farm  with  his  son,  Ray,  in  Fayette  County,  had  this  to  say 
about  his  multiple  farrowing  operation.  “A  couple  of  years  ago 
Ray  and  I  decided  that  we  were  going  to  have  to  specialize  if  we 
were  to  stay  in  the  farming  business.  Our  overhead  was  getting 
too  high,  we  were  hitting  low  markets,  and  we  couldn’t  utilize 
our  equipment  to  best  advantage.  We  formerly  had  a  general 
farming  operation — some  beef  cattle,  hogs,  18  milk  cows,  cash 
grain  crops,  and  so  forth.  But  we  decided  to  go  all  the  way  on 
hogs.  Today,  the  only  animals  on  the  place  are  swine. 

“For  $50  we  converted  a  28  foot  by  32  foot  concrete  block  calf 
shed  to  a  central  farrowing  house.  We  got  some  old  grain-bin 
cylinders,  cut  them  in  half  and  made  quonset-type  hogs  coops 
from  them.  We  bought  a  few  more  feeders,  some  heat  lamps, 
and  we  were  in  the  hog  business. 

“We  got  into  this  system  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  starting 
with  24  sows.  We  had  four  sets  of  farrowings  the  first  year,  but 
we  plan  to  eventually  increase  our  sow  herd  to  50  and  have 
farrowings  every  month.  We  started  with  four  farrowings  because 
the  breeding  of  our  replacement  gilts  seemed  to  best  fit  this 
pattern. 

“We  operated  this  four-a-year  system  by  having  farrowings 
about  January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1.  We  market  hogs 
weighing  210  pounds  at  six  months  of  age. 

“Because  of  fewer  number  at  a  time,  we  find  that  we  can  keep 
a  better  eye  on  our  stock  and  turn  out  a  better  quality  hog.  We 
topped  the  market  every  time  we  sold  hogs  last  year,  once  for  a 
35-cent  premium.  When  I  hear  fellows  talk  about  receiving  $12 
or  $13  for  all  their  hogs  last  year,  I  just  look  at  my  marketing 
record  and  say,  ‘Sure  we  received  a  low  of  $12  for  some  of  our 
hogs,  but  we  received  a  high  of  $18  for  some  of  the  others,  for 
a  yearly  average  of  $15.10  on  400  hogs.  We  don’t  figure  to  hit 
all  the  high  markets,  but  we  certainly  won’t  hit  all  the  low  ones 
either.  No  twice  a  year  farrowing  for  me.’  ” 

Most  other  multiple  farrowing  men  handle  their  sows  and  pigs 
the  same  as  Fields;  namely,  keeping  each  bunch  of  sows  and  pigs 
separated.  This  not  only  helps  keep  the  breeding  program  in 
order,  but  also  gets  the  pigs  off  to  a  better  start  because  the  small 
pigs  don’t  have  to  battle  larger  ones  at  the  feeder.  After  he  gets 
some  size  on  the  pigs  he  finds  he  can  mix  80-pound  pigs  with  120 
pounders  without  anv  trouble. 

The  effect  of  earlier  farrowing  of  both  spring  and  fall  pigs 
during  the  past  several  years  has  not  done  as  much  as  some 
people  assume  toward  doing  away  with  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
hog  marketing  receipts,  and  the  corresponding  fluctuations  in  hog 
prices.  The  marketing  peaks  and  valleys  are  not  quite  as  sharp 
as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  but  nevertheless,  we  still  have  the 
seasonal  gluts  and  shortages. 

Packing-house  officials  across  the  countrv  say  that  multiole 
farrowing  could  be  the  shot  in  the  arm  that  the  whole  pork 
industry  needs.  The  decline  in  recent  years  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  pork  can  be  partially  attributed  to  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  pork  supplies.  When  a  customer  quits  buying  bacon  for 
breakfast  because  of  the  seasonally  high  retail  price,  the  whole 
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Save  every  pig  worth  saving 

with  Land  O’Lakes  Pig  Milk  Replacer 

Contains  10%  fats— gives  22%  extra  calories— a  milk  product— no  cereals  added 


You  want  to  save  more  baby  pigs,  and 
Land  O’Lakes  research  has  developed 
just  the  product  to  do  it.  Land  O’Lakes 
Pig  Milk  Replacer  is  the  original,  com¬ 
plete  sow’s  milk  substitute,  and  it  saves 
baby  pigs  like  nothing  else  can. 

Feed  Pig  Milk  Replacer  when  the 
sow  can’t  nurse,  when  the  sow  is  sick 
or  dies.  In  emergencies  of  all  kinds 
Pig  Milk  Replacer  comes  to  the  rescue 
to  save  pigs  you  would  normally  lose. 

It’s  a  milk  product . . .  with  rw  cereal 
additives.  It  contains  10%  fats  to  give 


baby  pigs  22%  extra  calories.  It  builds 
weight  and  a  thrifty  condition,  fast. 

Land  O’Lakes  Pig  Milk  Replacer  is 
hog-house  tested  and  proved.  More 
than  a  million  pigs  have  been  saved 
with  it. 

It’s  easy  to  feed,  in  trough  or  foun¬ 
tain,  liquefied  or  dry  .  .  .  mixing  in¬ 
structions  on  every  bag.  And  one  pig 
saved  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
Land  O’Lakes  Pig  Milk  Replacer  — 
the  original  sow’s  milk  substitute  that 
saves  every  pig  worth  saving. 


Land  O’Lakes  Pig  Milk  Replacer 


Available  nationally  at  Land  O’Lakes  dealers 


ARIZONA 

Southwest  Cooperative  Wholesale 

CALIFORNIA 

Poultry  Producers  of  Central  Calif. 
San  Joaquin  Val.  Poultry  Producers 
Association 

COLORADO 

Denver  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  Egg  Producers 
ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Farm  Supply  Company 


INDIANA 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Coop.  Assn.,  Inc. 

IOWA 

Land  O’Lakes  Dealers.  Sold  as  Pig  Saver 
by  Farmers  Elevator  Service  Company 

KANSAS 

Farmers  Cooperative  Jobbing  Assn. 
MICHIGAN 

Michigan  Farm  Bureau  Services,  Inc. 

MINNISOTA 
Land  O’Lakes  Dealers 

MISSOURI 

MFA  Co-op  Exchange,  St.  Joseph 


NERRASKA 

Land  O’Lakes  Dealers 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Land  O’Lakes  Dealers 


OHIO 

Farm  Bureau  Coop.  Assn.  Inc. 


OREGON 

Pacific  Supply  Cooperative 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Land  O’Lakes  Dealers 


TENNESSEE 

Mid-South  Milk  Producers  Assn. 


TEXAS 

Gulf  Coast  Federated  Feed  Assn. 
North  Texas  Producers  Assn. 
Wichita  Falla  Area  Milk  Producers  Assn. 

UTAH 

Utah  Poultry  and  Farmers  Coop.  Assn. 
WASHINGTON 

Washington  Cooperative  Farmers  Assn. 
WISCONSIN 

Land  O’Lakes  Dealers 
Wisconsin  Farmco  Service 

WYOMING 

Big  Horn  Cooperative  Marketing  Assn. 
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Here  are  two  examples 
that  show  how  you  con  get 


MORE  PROTECTION 

WITH 

ALUMINUM  PAINT 

AND  ASPHALT-ALDMINDM  ROOF  COATINGS 


One  coat  of  quality  aluminum 
paint  on  tanks,  piping,  field 
equipment  and  rustable  metal 
farm  buildings  will  protect 
against  moisture,  rust  and  cor¬ 
rosion.  Indoors  and  out — in 
countless  places  around  the 
farm — aluminum  paint  makes 
surfaces  brighter,  better  look¬ 
ing,  easier  to  keep  clean  and 
more  durable.  It’s  just  like 
putting  on  a  bright,  shining 
coat  of  liquid  aluminum!  Use 
aluminum  paint  around  your 
farm  to  protect  and  add  new 
attractiveness  to  buildings  and 
equipment.  Send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  booklet  of  other  uses 
and  helpful  suggestions. 


Asphalt-aluminum  roof  paints 
and  coatings  extend  the  life  of 
built-up  and  rustable  metal 
roofs.  Moisture  is  sealed  out 
with  a  coat  of  metallic  alumi¬ 
num  so  rusting  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  are  retarded.  Asphalt- 
aluminum  roof  paints  and 
coatings  also  safeguard  live¬ 
stock  and  help  them  maintain 
production  because  building 
interiors  and  shelters  are  up  to 
15°  cooler  in  summer.  To  be 
sure  you  get  a  quality  brand, 
look  for  the  Warranty  Seal  on 
the  can.  It’s  your  assurance  of 
an  approved  asphalt  vehicle 
containing  at  least  two  pounds 
of  metallic  aluminum  pigment 
in  every  gallon. 
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The  Finest  Faints 
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REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 

PIGMENT 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 
r.O.  Box  1800-PF,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 
Please  send  more  information  on: 

Q  Aluminum  paint  application  and  uses 
I  I  Aluminum  roof  coating  advantages 
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industry  suffers.  Once  a  customer  has  changed  his  eating  habit, 
say  the  packing  people,  it  takes  a  lot  of  promotion  and  attractive 
pricing  to  make  him  a  ptork  eater  again. 

The  biggest  disadvantage  of  the  twice  a  year  method  of  hog 
farrowing  is  that  it  upsets  and  creates  extra  costs  throughout  the 
entire  phase  of  livestock  and  meat  marketing.  Packing  plant  work 
crews  are  guaranteed  36-hours  pay  if  they  are  not  cut  from  the 
gang  on  Monday.  From  both  a  humane  and  business  point  of 
view,  the  hiring,  firing,  and  rehiring  of  packing  house  workers  is 
bad.  Many  packers  pay  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year  for  unworked  time  during  periods  of  short  hog  supplies  just 
to  keep  their  work  gangs  together.  Then,  when  hog  receipts  over¬ 
flow,  gangs  often  put  in  a  good  deal  of  overtime,  at  time-and-one- 
half  or  double  time  pay.  Many  packing  houses  process  40  per 
cent  of  their  yearly  hog  volume  within  a  three  and  a  half  month 
period. 

Sev’eral  survey  records  reveal  that  the  man  who  markets  hogs 
throughout  the  years  is  going  to  have  a  higher  average  price  for 
his  livestock,  because  he  is  bound  to  hit  some  of  the  better 
markets  in  a  year’s  time.  The  marketing  records  of  Walter  Mc- 
Mechan  and  Wilbur  Fields  bear  this  out. 

Advantages  of  Multiple  Farrowing:  1.  Produces  a  higher  yearly 
average  hog  price.  2.  Specialization  without  seasonal  markets. 

3.  More  volume  on  same  unit  of  land  with  same  number  of  men. 

4.  Less  cost  and  less  labor  per  pig  on  a  volume  basis.  5.  Constant 
utilization  of  equipment.  6.  More  able  to  experiment  with  differ¬ 
ent  ideas.  7.  Year-round  labor  utilization.  8.  No  need  to  try  to 
outguess  next  fall’s  market. 

Disadvantages  of  Multiple  Farrowing:  1.  Requires  extra  plan¬ 
ning  to  work  into  a  general  farming  operation.  2.  Requires  work 
and  observ’ation  365  days  a  year.  3.  Requires  an  all-weather  water 
system.  4.  Requires  separation  of  each  bunch  of  pigs  and  more 
fencing.  5.  Requires  a  rigid  sanitation  policy.  6.  Requires  skill 
and  flexibility  to  maintain  orderly  breeding. 

Most  multiple  farrowing  hog  raisers  say  that  it  costs  little  or 
nothing  to  make  the  conversion  from  the  two-a-year  system  to 
the  multiple  system,  if  you  already  have  a  concrete  feeding  floor 
and  a  good-water  system.  In  areas  where  weather  conditions 
make  a  central  farrowing  house  a  necessity  for  year-round  pro¬ 
duction  then  this  is  an  added  cost. 

As  for  the  returns,  all  Walter  McMechan  is  willing  to  say  is, 
“Since  changing  to  this  new  system.  I’ve  noticed  that  Uncle  Sam 
takes  a  much  bigger  bite  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  he  used  to.” 

THE  AUTHOR:  John  F.  Hu|(het  ii  ■  city  boy  who  turned  to  agriculture.  He  wm 
horn  in  Cincinnati,  but  spent  his  summers  on  his  uncle’s  (arm  and  then  maiored  in 
animal  husbandry  at  Ohio  State  University.  His  job  as  a  hog  buyer  (or  the  E.  Kahn 
Sons  Packing  Company  keeps  him  in  close  touch  with  the  marketing  problems  of  the 
livestock  man. 


HOW  TO  DOUBLE  THE  COUNTY  AVERAGE 
{Continued  from  page  48) 

sfK)ts  altogether,  he  is  able  to  use  the  lime  to  best  advantage  and 
avoid  wasting  any  on  land  that  doesn’t  need  it. 

Another  part  of  the,  report  which  Henderson  accepted  with 
little  change  was  the  recommendations  on  crops  for  the  different 
soils  of  the  farm  and  the  rotations  that  should  be  followed.  That 
part  of  the  report  dealing  with  seedings  —  pasture  mixes,  seed 
varieties,  and  the  like  —  is  also  one  that  is  frequently  reviewed. 

The  second  report,  dated  1944,  was  filled  with  such  war-time 
adivee  as,  “The  fertilizer  attachment  for  the  corn  should  be 
ordered  as  soon  as  possible  as  only  a  few  of  them  will  be  made 
this  year,”  and  “Temporary  plates  (for  the  com  planter)  can  be 
made  of  press  board  if  no  new  metal  plates  can  be  had.”  Prac¬ 
tical  as  this  advice  may  have  been  at  the  time,  it  still  leaves  the 
question  unanswered  as  to  why,  if  the  first  report  were  really 
sound,  should  there  have  been  a  need  for  Henderson  putting  out 
good  cash  for  a  second  report  at  all;  or  why  the  report  should 
be  rejjeated  every  five  years. 

The  answer  is  that  each  report  has  carried  the  important  in- 
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vt-ntory  of  soil  fertility;  and  each  has  brought  the  information 
regarding  the  latest  fertilizer  practices,  seedings,  feed  handling 
niethods;  but  most  impKjrtant  of  all,  each  report  has  given 
Henderson  and  the  workers  at  the  Clinic  a  chance  to  review  the 
records  which  were  made  under  the  plan  and  to  modify  or  refine 
the  over-all  plan  for  the  next  period. 

In  1944,  for  example,  wheat  was  practically  eliminated  from 
the  rotation  and  even  greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  grass  land. 
In  1950,  the  major  change  was  an  overhaul  of  the  rotation  to 
work  out  what  was  basically  a  three-year  rotation  altered  to  serve 
for  nine  years.  This  was  done  by  grouping  the  com  years  and  the 
years  of  oats  and  leaving  the  land  in  sod  for  three  years  —  in  this 
way  saving  the  cost  of  three  seedings,  insuring  against  bloat  by 
giving  the  grass  a  better  chance  to  get  established,  improving  the 
tilth  of  the  soil  by  getting  more  humus  into  the  soil  than  would 
be  put  in  by  three  separate  legume  and  grass  crops,  and  sneaking 
in  a  cash  crop  of  beans  in  place  of  oats. 

In  1956  the  report  again  made  an  inventory  of  the  soil  wealth 
as  well  as  the  livestock  and  crop  resources.  Recommendations 
included  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  potash  to  be  put  on  the 
land  —  for  some  reason,  the  |X)tash  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
other  plant  nutrients;  the  Clinic  also  noted  that  livestock  utili¬ 
zation  of  grass  was  not  .keeping  up  with  forage  production  and 
again  recommended  increasing  both  cattle  and  hogs.  They  were 
perfectly  aware  that,  as  in  the  past,  Henderson  will  consider  their 
recommendations  and  will  probably  go  right  on  with  100  calves  a 
year  and  increase  the  number  of  hogs. 

The  fertility  and  tilth  that  Henderson  has  been  able  to  build 
into  his  soil  through  his  planned  operation  was  dramatically 
shown  last  year  when  his  crop  was  compared  with  a  neighbor’s 
who  is  on  a  straight  corn  rotation.  The  neighbor,  who  regularly 
applies  600  jxjunds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  harvested  an  average 
of  110  bu.,  while  Henderson,  who  on  a  com  and  soybean  rotation 
averages  300  jjounds  of  fertilizer  a  year,  harvested  137.4  bu. 
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HERE’S  PROOF 


that  Portable  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  Pays  OFF 


Sprinkler  irrigation  is  the  key  to 
stabilized  year-in,  year-out  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn  and  greens  on  the 

Tennessee  farm  of  Charles  Uhlian. 
His  “push-button”  rain  irriga¬ 
tion  system  practically  paid  for 
itself  in  any  one  of  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  drouth  years.  Mr.  Uhlian 
now  does  away  with  about  500 
bags  of  roasting  ears  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  peak  season  and  about 
20,000  bushels  of  greens  a  year 
— all  on  90  acres. 


"We  started  sprinkler  irrigation  on 
our  pasture  five  years  ago  and  we 
are  tremendously  enthusiastic 
about  it",  says  Andrew  Kehrli, 
Jr.,  Oregon  dairyman.  “We  run 
130  milk  cows  from  April  to  No¬ 
vember  on  just  48  acres  of  irri¬ 
gated  pasture.  We  could  never 
do  it  without  our  sprinkler  irri¬ 
gation”.  And  Mrs.  Kehrli,  whom 
you  see  holding  a  section  of  light¬ 
weight  aluminum  irrigation  pipe, 
adds,  “Thanks  to  lightweight  alu¬ 
minum  pipeline,  it  never  takes  me 
more  than  half  an  hour  for  each 
move  of  pipeline  and  sprinklers”. 


HOURS 

OF  TROUBLE-FREE  OPERATION 


Sprinkler 
No.  860P 


Over  a  two-year  period, 
352  Buckner  Sprinklers  op¬ 
erated  8,928  hours  each  in 
the  field.  That’s  3,142,656 
sprinkler  hours.  Total  main¬ 
tenance  costs  were  only 
$268.08. 


You  can’t  beat  Buckner  durability.  The  exclusive 
GDG  bearing  is  designed  specifically  to  reduce 
maintenance  costs.  For  long-lasting,  low-mainten¬ 
ance  sprinklers  plus  dependable  rotation  and 
better  distribution,  buy  Buckner  Sprinklers. 


manufacturing  CO.  INC 

I  - -  f.  O.  lOX  232  mCSNO  (S).  CAIVORNU 

;42  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  BUILDING  BETTER  SPRINKLERS 


"Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  is 
very  definitely  a  must  in  our  or¬ 
chard”,  says  C.  E.  Dutton  of 
Milford  Center,  Ohio.  He  has  ir- . 
ligated  for  21  years.  He  says, 
“Several  seasons  ago  we  purchased 
aluminum  pipe  and  sprinklers. 
We  have  found  this  to  be  the 
best  method  of  distribution  we 
have  ever  used”.  He  adds,  “we 
find  that  both  apples  and  peaches 
respond  equally  well”. 


When  designing  a  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  farm,  be 
sure  to  consult  the  dealer  who  handles  strong,  lightweight, 
rustproof  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe.  His  assistance 
will  assure  you  of  a  quality  system  and  quality  pipe. 

REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


MiBtarif  SPIINKLEI IMIUTION  USSOCMTIOII 


Reynolds  Molalt  Company 

P.O.  Box  IBOO-SJ 

Louisvillo  1,  Kontweky 

PlooM  send  me  details  on  Portable  Sprinkler 

Irrigatioa  I  am  most  interested  in: 

□  Dairy  □  Truck  Farming 

□  Livestock  □  Fruit  Growing 
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Daylight-it-yourself ’’  with 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Block 


Henderson  believes  very  strongly  that  he 
has  been  able  to  store  up  more  than  just 
the  excess  chemicals  he  has  put  onto  the 
land  in  the  form  of  fertilizer.  The  heavier 
crop  of  corn  and  the  long-term  emphasis 
on  a  grass  and  legume  program  have  built 
up  the  humus  and  the  microbiological  life 
of  the  soil.  And,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant,  the  deep-rooted  plants  have  been 
mining  the  subsoil  of  plant  nutrients.  These 
plant  foods,  drawn  from  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  soil,  are  then  combined  into  the  tis¬ 
sue  of  the  plant  and  deposited,  in  the  form 
of  humus,  into  the  top  soil  where  they  are 
available  for  shallower-rooted  plants. 

Another  example  of  the  present  fertility 
of  the  land  is  that  Henderson  is  able  to 
get  by  with  about  half  the  supplement 
that  other  hog  raisers  use  simply  because 
of  the  greater  nutritional  quality  of  his 
corn.  And  his  pasture  is  so  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  that  his  cattle  came  down  with  what 
his  veterinarian  described  as  protein  poi¬ 
soning.  “The  University  may  say  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  protein  poisoning,” 
Henderson  says,  “but  just  let  me  tell  you 
how  we  cured  it.  We  cured  it  by  putting 
a  few  bunkers  out  in  the  pastures  and 
feeding  crushed  corn  cobs.  And  the  ani¬ 
mals  just  wolfed  them — dry  corn  cobs  with 
no  molasses.  And  the  combination  of  cobs 
and  pasture  stopped  the  protein  sickness. 
It  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  they  were  get¬ 
ting  too  much  protein  from  the  grass.” 

But  the  example  of  the  fertility  of  the 
land  that  Henderson  likes  best  occurred 
last  year  when  he  asked  a  neighbor  with 
a  mounted  corn  picker  to  come  in  and 
open  his  fields  for  him.  “He  asked  me 
what  the  crop  would  make,”  Henderson 
said,  “and  I  told  him  it  would  go  over 
a  hundred.  T  doubt  it,’  he  said.  I’ve 
never  seen  a  hundred-bushel  crop,  though 
I’ve  heard  lots  of  guys  talk  about  them.’ 
I  said,  ‘O.  K.  but  be  sure  your  equipment 
is  in  good  shape.’  He  said,  T’ll  tell  you 
what  Alfred,  if  you  go  over  a  hundred. 
I’ll  do  the  job  for  nothing.’  Well,  he 
came  over  a  couple  of  days  later  and 
started  on  the  field  behind  the  house  here. 
I  saw  him  stop  a  couple  of  times  on 
the  far  side,  so  I  walked  out  to  see  what 
was  holding  him  up.  He  said,  T  just 
don’t  seem  to  have  the  capacity,  Alfred.’ 
When  he  finally  finished  the  three  fields, 
he  came  over  to  the  house  and  all  he  said 
was  ‘No  Charge.’  Then  he  looked  real 
pitiful  and  said,  ‘You’d  give  a  fellow 
enough  gas  to  get  home  on,  hey  Alfred?” 

There  are  soils  problems  which  have 
only  become  apparent  with  the  exact  rec¬ 
ord  keeping  over  the  years;  these  are 
problems  which  will  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  scientific  research  to  solve.  One, 
for  example,  is  why,  after  years  of  liming 
the  soil  according  to  the  best  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  pH  remains  low.  An¬ 
other  such  problem  came  up  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  new  rotation.  After  leaving 
land  in  sod  crops  for  three  years,  they 
plowed  it  up  for  com.  They  are  still  won¬ 
dering  whether  it  was  a  coincidence  or 


MACHINE  SHOPS— 

Whether  you  build  your  new  machine 
shop  with  concrete  block  or  steel-, 
aluminum-  or  asbestos-cement  sid¬ 
ing,  glass  block  make  construction  A 
fast  and  easy,  provide  perma-  ^  | 
nent  weatherproof  protection  | 

for  your  equipment.  Glass  block  | 

are  difficult  to  break,  require  | 

minimum  maintenance.  An  I 

occasional  hosing  keeps  them^  . ..  I 
sparkling  clean.  ‘ . 


HENHOUSES— 

In  cold  weather,  glass  block  panels  will 
conserve  the  heat  in  your  henhouse  2% 
times  as  well  as  ordinary  windows. 
Frosting  and  condensation  are  prevented. 
And  because  glass  block  will  not  rust,  rot  or 
corrode,  your  first  cost  is  your  only  cost. 


BARNS  AND  MILKHOUSES- 

Going  to  modernize  your  bam,  build  a  new 
one  yourself?  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Block 
permanently  solve  your  daylighting  and 
window  sash  upkeep  problems.  Easy  to  in¬ 
stall  yourself  with  standard  tools  and  mortar, 
go  in  at  the  same  time  with  concrete  block. 


Free  blueprints,  detailing  the  use  of  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Block  in  a  small  and  large  milk- 
house  and  a  small  and  large  dairy  bam,  are 
available.  Specify  which  one  you  want,  or  if 
you  want  all  four.  Write  Kimble  Glass  Company, 
subsidiary  of  Owens-Illinois,  Toledo  I,  Ohio. 


Owens-Illinois 

GENERAL  OFFICES  -TOLEDO  1.  OHIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS  CLASS  BLOCK 
AN  PRODUCT 
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More  than  jiist  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  Registered  shur-rane  is  the 
insurance  of  bumper  harvests  today 
. . .  tomorrow . . .  and  for  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  children!  Only  shur-rane  is 
engineered  for  a  lifetime  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  gets  the  most  from  your  par¬ 
ticular  soil,  terrain,  climate,  water, 
labor  and  power  supply !  That’s  not 
all... you  receive  continuing  serv¬ 
ice  and  counsel  to  keep  your  sys¬ 
tem  operating  at  top  efficiency ...  to 
bring  you  the  latest  techniques . . . 
to  solve  future  problems  as  farm 
needs  change!  No  wonder... y/hen 
you  buy  shur-rane,  it’s  the  sale 
that’s  never  forgotten! 


SHUR-RANE  400  Series  . . .  designed 
for  those  who  want  the  ultimate  in 
quality  and  operation! 

SHUR-ROLL . . .the  "mechanized** 
system  on  wheels  for  permanent 
pasture  and  row  crops! 

REMEMBER ...  All  shxjr-rane  Sys¬ 
tems  are  engineered  and  backed 
by  the  oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  industry  with  a  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  trained  dealers 
for  fast  dependable  service— write 
FOR  COISPLETE  INFORMATION! 


SHUR-RANE  500  Series  Stand¬ 

ard  line  for  low  original  cost  and 
for  operating  economy! 


FREE  BOOKLETS  AVAILABLE; 

□  What  you  should  know  about 
sprinkler  irrigation. 

□  How  to  choose  a  sprinkler 
irrigation  system. 

Special  pamphlets  on: 

□  Com  □  Grains 

□  Orchards  □  Pasture 

□  Row  Crops  □  Cotton 

□  Produce  □  Fertilizer 

□  Fall  Irrigation 


"Registered"  SHUR-RANE  OWNERS 
Your  new  “Operating  Manual" 
will  be  mailed  shortly! 
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DIGS 

DOWN  FAST 
.  through: 


Indiana,  Pa. 


tractor^ 


whether  there  is  a  strong  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  rotation  and  the  fact  that  in 
each  of  the  fields  that  had  been  in  sod  for 
three  years  the  crop  suffered  from  smut, 
which  did  not  affect  their  other  corn. 

But,  the  problem  that  really  has  them 
puzzled  is  the  response  of  the  soil  to  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that 
if  all  the  fertility  needs  of  the  soil  are 
met,  the  yield  will  increase  until  it  is 
limited  by  some  other  factor  such  as  mois¬ 
ture  or  the  inherent  ability  of  the  plant 
to  produce.  Now  Henderson  finds  in  sepa¬ 
rate  tests  in  different  years  that  adding 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  fertilizer 
to  his  corn  decreases  the  yields.  Why?  No 
one  yet  knows,  but  Henderson  knows  that 
last  spring  they  put  down  the  usual  100 
pounds  of  0-20-20  between  the  rows  of 
corn  on  most  of  their  land  and  then 
added  an  extra  100  pounds  of  the  same 
fertilizer  on  some  of  it  and  an  extra  200 
pounds  on  some  more.  In  the  fall,  M.  L. 
Smith,  Henderson’s  nephew  who  is  being 
groomed  to  take  over  the  farm  some  day, 
made  careful  measurements  to  check  the 
results.  “It  was  easy  to  tell  where  we  had 
put  the  extra  fertilizer,”  Smith  said.  “The 
extra  100  pounds  had  reduced  the  yield 
and  the  extra  200  pounds  had  reduced 
it  still  more.  We  have  found  that  the 
same  results  follow  from  adding  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  we  don’t  know  why.  Our  guess 
is  that  we  have  achieved  a  nice  bal- 
lance  between  fertility,  humus,  and  micro¬ 
biological  life  in  the  soil  and  that  the 
extra  fertilizer  is  throwing  it  out  of  kilter.” 

With  production  apparently  reaching 
its  upper  limit,  one  wonders  where  long- 
range  planning  goes  from  here.  Allman 
and  Yaw  feel,  and  Henderson  agrees,  that 
there  are  four  major  jobs  for  the  Farm 
Clinic  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  The  gains 
which  have  been  made  must  be  protected. 
They  must  consider  and  weigh  economic- 
allv  the  major  changes,  such  as  irrigation, 
which  could  still  boost  production.  They 
must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  for  any 
scientific  developments  which  will  apply 
to  this  farm,  such  as  an  explanation  of 
their  fertilizer  riddles.  And  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  their  soil  invetories  and  to 
gather  all  of  the  facts  needed  for  plan¬ 
ning  the  operation  of  this  farm.  For  as 
someone  once  said,  “A  farm  plan  is  only 
as  good  as  the  information  on  which  it 
is  based.” 


OR  FOREST 
TREES^ 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  5” 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  oi:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


istony 


Plows  o  Cultivatos  o  Sows  V 

•  Cuts  o  Doxor  0  Harrows 
Hauls  a  Snow.plow  o  Rolls  WfSBsk 

Eshelman  Tractors,  Til-  lOM 
lers.  Riding  Rotary  Mow- 
ers  for  Better  Lawns 
and  Gardens.  Advertised 
in  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
Write  for  Free  Liteartufe. 


•  10  Yr.  Guarantee 
on  all  gears 

*  1  Yr.  Guarantee  < 

on  entire  unit  w 

(R  Shear  Pin— Above 
Ground 

R  Choice  6"  to  24"  Auger 
Digs  to  48"  Deep 


COSTS  ONLY  '/eth 
TO  BUY  ...  .  TO  DRIVE 

—  O  Up  to  30  Milal  Per  Ur. 

•  Ideal  for  City  Oeliveries 
o  *'^arkR'*  on  a  **Oime'’ 

Ul^^  •  Safe  on  Highway* 

•  Alto  Kthelman  Oolf  Cart 

WJ  Write  for  Free  Literature 
^  Dept.  eSs  KSHKI.MAN 

Baltimore  2,  Md. 


Fully  Automatic  Stock  Tank  Volvo.  Elimi- 
nofot  long  pumping  porlodt  by  kooping 
tank  full  at  oil  timot.  Roquiros  small 
space  and  no  ottonlion.  Simpio  to 
install  from  sido  or  bottom  of  tank. 
Duroblo— oil  brass  and  coppor,  nothing 
to  wear  out.  PRESSURE  TYPE  $*.«S. 
CRAVITT  TYPE  $S.TS.  Fully  guoronlood. 
Got  yours  today  from  your  Hordworo 
or  Form  Supply  Store.  If  ho  cannot 
supply  you.  send  chock  or  monoy  order 
to  address  below  and  your  valve  will 
bo  shipped  postpaid. 

BRUBAKER  BROS.,  INC. 

BOX  35-F,  EATON,  OHIO 


Low  initial  cost 
— low  upkeep  be¬ 
cause  of  exclusive 
design  features  by 
Fiinchbaugh — the 
pioneer  in  wag¬ 
on  unloaders. 


INCREASES 
CABLE  LIFE 

5  TO  10 

TIMES! 


FTohring — original  pioneer  in  tractor-mounted  redi-mixera 
now  offers  you  the  most  advanced  design — the  best  en¬ 
gineered  for  years  of  trouble-free  operation.  Easily  mounted 
or  dismounted  on  3-point  hitch  tractors  in  less  than  6  min¬ 
utes.  Lower  to  load — raise  hydraulically  to  carry — dump 
directly  into  forms.  Manual  or  hydraulic  bowl  tilt.  Many 
other  new,  exclusive  features.  Operates  from  PTO  drive. 
Mixes  and  delivers  concrete,  mortar,  feed,  etc.  Also  innocu- 
lates  seed.  More  efficient  on  every  mixing  job.  Does  the 
work  of  much  larger  mixers.  Saves  time,  work,  money.  See 
your  implement  dealer  today!  Write  us  for  FREE  literature 
and  prices.  Give  make  and  model  of  your  tractor. 

B.  L  FROHHIMG  MACHINE  CO.,  Box  26,  Ntwbury,  Ohio, 


False  End  Unloader 
with  “xtra-flex” 
long-lasting  cable. 
Exclusive  B  i  g  Di¬ 
ameter  spool  elimi¬ 
nates  cable  damage. 


'X'his  is  only  one  of  the  famous 
^  Fiinchbaugh  Unloaders.  Can¬ 
vas  type  and  chain  pull  false  ends 
also  available. 

You  can  fill  your  unloading 
needs  with  any  one  of  80  different 
combinations  available  with  various 
Fiinchbaugh  Unloading  Units. 


Aceuroig. 

Durable 

and  Complete  ^ 
for  Terracing,  ^ 
Ditching,  Irrigat¬ 
ing,  Tile  Drcda- 
tng.  Grading.  A 
B  uaning  M 
Lines,  Turn- 
Ing  Anglea 
and  etc. 


gp  TheBos- 
from  le 
used  cmd  en- 
d  o  x  s  e  d  by 
Bchoels,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
Individual 
k  Landowners 
Ik  .very. 
HSBk  where 


Our  34th  year.  Heavily  im- 
proved  with  R.O.P.  bloomincs 
from  world  famous  breeding. 

White  Leg.,  Westline  Strain 
Cross  Leg.,  New  Hamps, 

White,  Barred,  Buff  Rocks, 

Wyan.,  Buff  Orp.,  Reds,  White 
BIk.  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas, 

Anconas,  BIk.  Minorcas,  Br. 

Leg.,  Hamp-Rocks.  For  Broil- 

ers  —  Holtzapple  White  Nicks,  Wyan-Rocks,  Wyan- 
Hamps,  Granite  Whites.  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean. 
Free  24-page  Catalog. 


The  FIINCHBAUGH  Company 

Eberts  Lone,  York,  Pa.  Dept.  74 

Please  send  information  and  prices  on 
your  complete  line  of  Unloaders. 


Anyone  eon  operate  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
ioUowing  the  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  InstrumenL  We  manulocture  3 
models;  Farm  LeveL  Contractors  LoveL  Con- 
vsrtible  UvoL  AU  B08TBOM  UvoU  ore  sold 
*on  the  4'i<>'<mtee  oi  satisioction  or  money 
back.  WHITE  TODAY  for  Uteroturo,  pricoe 
and  name  of  our  diatribntor  near  you. 
Beetrei  -  Brw<y  ItenalMtiiriag  Oo. 
534  Stonewall  Sf.,  S.W.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Address 


Town 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERT 

19  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


THE  FARM  GIRL 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

“Oh,  Roger,  we’ll  have  to  open  it  and  see  if  I  have  my  bathing 
suit.” 

In  the  barnyard  below,  Frank  Carnes,  the  school  bus  driver, 
was  helping  himself  to  free  gasoline.  It  was  his  idea  of  getting 
cooperation  from  the  kids,  and  especially  their  dads;  whenever 
he  had  to  wait  more  than  five  minutes  he  always  pulled  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas  out  of  the  farm  tank. 

Inside  the  bus  were  seven  boys  and  six  girls  who  had  already 
been  collected  for  the  trip.  The  girls  were  dressed  mostly  in 
pleated  skirts,  pastel  cashmere  sweaters,  and  saddle  oxfords.  The 
hoys  were  in  the  standard  jeans  and  sweatshirts,  each  with  a  large 
block  “A”  in  tufted  red  sewed  to  it.  There  were  various  grades 
of  “A”,  though,  indicating  the  relative  popularity  of  the  various 
sports  at  Alton  Consolidated  High  School.  Baseball  was  10  inches 
high,  track  was  12  inches  and  basketball  was  a  towering  15  inches. 
Elmore  Hance,  the  Agriculture  Practices  teacher  and  FFA  ad¬ 
visor,  had  attempted  to  get  singing  started  several  times,  but  even 
the  “Yellow  Rose  of  Texas”  received  only  limpid  attention. 

The  usual  small  talk  of  a  morning  round-up  for  school  was 
missing.  The  nervous  excitement  of  anticipation  of  the  trip  had 
given  away  to  the  hard  work  of  getting  under  way.  Mostly, 
though,  the  fact  that  Susie  Gaskins  was  crying  when  she  climbed 
up  the  steps  had  tempered  the  occasion.  When  she  had  refused 
to  sit  with  Wayne  Corbin,  everyone  knew  that  she  really  wasn’t 
his  girl.  Her  eyes  roamed  from  building  to  building  and  stopped 
at  each  window  in  the  house  to  see  if  Roger  was  looking  out. 

Then  the  kitchen  door  burst  open  with  battering  ram  action 
as  Roger  pushed  his  mother’s  suitcase  ahead  of  him.  He  used  it 
as  a  counterbalance  for  a  large  cardboard  box  that  he  carried  in 
his  other  hand.  “Careful,  Roger,  those  cakes  and  pies  have  to  be 
kept  rightside  up,”  his  mother’s  voice  cautioned  from  the  depths 
of  the  kitchen.  Then  she  went  over  the  details  of  bachelor  living 
for  her  husband.  “Cousin  Ella  is  expecting  you  and  Roger  at  six 
o’clock  every  night  for  supper.  Albert’s  wife  will  come  over  from 
the  tenant  house  every  morning  and  wash  up  your  breakfast 
dishes.  Then  you’ll  have  to  go  over  there,  and  eat  your  lunch  at 
noon  every  day.” 

Now,  everyone  was  aboard  and  Frank  Carnes  gunned  the 
motor  for  an  extra  show  of  power.  With  a  tremendous  lurch,  the 
bus  leaped  into  motion,  but  the  direction  was  wrong.  It  went 
backward  instead  of  forward.  With  a  crunching  noise  the  wheels 
flattened  a  half-built  hog  house.  The  passengers  in  the  bus  alter¬ 
nated  between  laughter  and  screams,  depending  on  their  sex. 
When  the  bus  stopped,  it  had  sheared  the  cloth  top  neatly  off 
Roger’s  ’44  roadster. 

Roger’s  face  fell  with  his  arms,  and  he  let  out  a  low  moan. 
Frank  Carnes  leaped  out  of  the  bus  and  glared  at  the  car  and 
the  hog  house.  “It  shouldn’t  have  been  parked  there,”  was  all  he 
could  say.  Elmore  Hance  surv’eyed  the  damage,  straightened  his 
tie  as  he  always  did  before  making  an  announcement  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  assembly  then  said,  “We  will  have  to  see  what  the  insurance 
company  has  to  say  about  this.” 

It  remained  for  Susie  to  bring  action  back  to  the  scene.  “You 
get  that  big  bus  off  Roger’s  roadster,”  she  ordered  Frank  Carnes. 
“Now,  please,  everyone  get  back  in  the  bus  and  get  started  to 
Florida.  It’s  a  long  drive  and  you  are  late  already.  I  can’t 
possibly  go  now.  Someone  has  to  help  Roger  get  his  car  fixed 
and  I  will  take  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  Chapter.  How  can 
a  man  ever  be  expected  to  sew  up  that  top?” 

After  a  short  attempt  at  persuasion,  Elmore  Hance  climbed 
aboard,  and,  with  a  down-the-road  wave  of  his  hand,  said,  “Talk 
about  mules  being  stubborn  ...” 

“Don’t  stand  and  look  at  it  now,  Roger,  we’ll  work  on  it  after 
supper,”  Susie  shouted  over  the  roar  of  the  departing  bus.  “Please 
catch  a  couple  of  those  roosters.  I’m  going  to  fix  a  fried  chicken 
lunch  for  you  and  your  Dad.” 

Xie^ 


"My  DARI-KOOl 
Means  Money 
In  The  Bank 
To  Me... 


I  Say  It’s  The  Best  Tank  On  The  Market!" 


writes  MR.  W.  LEROY  HAY,  Denton  Road,  Gainesville,  Texas 

My  Dari-Kool  means  a  lot  to  me  in  work  saved 
and  in  peace  of  mind.  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
the  milk  freezing  because  it  is  cooled  with  ice-water 
and  ice-water  can’t  freeze  milk. 

It  was  a  while  after  I  got  my  Dari-Kool  before  I 
appreciated  the  work-saving  benefits  of  the  moist 
milk  tank  walls.  Milk  cannot  stick  on  and  “set-up” 
as  it  does  on  other  types  of  tanks.  If  the  tank  walls 
did  not  stay  moist  and  the  milk  dried  on,  I  know  I 
would  have  a  dickens  of  a  time  cleaning  the  tank. 

The  large  reserve  ice-bank  cools  the  milk  in  a 
hurry  and  that  means  money  in  the  bank  to  me. 

I  say  Dari-Kool  is  the  best  tank  on  the  market. 
There’s  not  a  thing  I  don’t  like  and  so  many  things 
I  do  like  about  my  Dari-Kool. 


Milk  is  rapidly  cooled  to  below  38°  assuring  a  lower  bac¬ 
teria  count  and  better  milk.  Dari-Kool  does  not  damage 
milk  by  freezing  because  the  milk  is  cooled  with  ice  water. 
Get  the  facts  and  you’ll  get  a  guaranteed,  farm-proven 
Dari-Kool  —  America’s  largest  selling  bulk  milk  cooler. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOI 

FREE  BOOK; 

ON  BULK  COOLINB  | 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

1444  E.  WshlRitM  An..  D**t.  26.  Madin*  10.  Wis. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me.  complete 
information  about  Dari-Kool  Bulk  Milk  Coolers. 


Name. 

Town. 
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State. 
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COMBINATION 
Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


MOUNTAIN  WOMAN 

{Continued  from  page  85) 

with  his  mule,  snaking  the  logs  down  to 
the  river  and  then  when  the  spring  fresh¬ 
ets  came,  floating  them  to  the  mill  at  the 
railroad,  twelve  miles  away.  He  added  a 
lean-to  kitchen  to  the  house  and  covered 
the  logs  with  clapboards.  He  cleared  a 
little  more  land  on  the  hill,  put  in  more 
corn.  When  he  had  enough  extra  to  make 
a  run  of  corn  whiskey  he  and  two  of  his 
neighbors  bought  a  length  of  copper  tub¬ 
ing  and  set  up  a  still  in  a  dead-end 
hollow  near  a  spring.  Working  at  night  so 
that  the  smoke  would  not  give  them  away, 
they  jugged  the  clear  moonshine  and 
brought  it  down  to  their  cabins. 

“We  all  took  a  sip  in  the  morning 
and  just  before  we  went  to  bed,”  Martha 
recalls.  “The  kids  too — and  we  never  had 
any  colds  or  rheumatics  or  stomach 
trouble.” 

For  many  years  John  made  his  own 
shine,  unmolested  and  untroubled.  It  was 
like  a  crop,  a  part  of  the  family  diet. 
Sometimes  he  sold  a  little  or  traded  some 
to  a  neighbor  who  was  short.  But  he 
wasn’t  in  the  business  and  he  couldn’t 
understand  why  you  couldn’t  make  your 
own  beverage  the  same  as  you  could 
grow  your  own  com  for  meal.  After  a 
while  the  revenuers  came.  They  snooped 
around,  arrested  a  neighbor  up  the  Branch 
and  discouraged  John. 

“They  never  did  catch  my  man,”  says 
Martha.  “He  traded  off  his  worm  and 
bought  his  shine.  You  could  get  a  jug 
full  for  a  quarter  in  those  days.  I’d  like  to 
have  some  regular,  but  they  put  lye  in 
the  stuff  they  make  now,  and  we  don’t 
drink  it  any  more.  They  take  it  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  where  they’ll  drink  anything.” 

As  long  as  the  mountain  people  made 
moonshine  for  home  consumption,  the 
federal  government  took  only  an  academic 
interest  in  the  industry  as  an  illegal  ven¬ 
ture.  But  when  it  began  to  compete  with 
licensed  distillers,  the  revenue  men  moved 
in  and  brought  with  them  an  era  of  raids, 
sabotage,  and  spying.  The  “revenooers,” 
disguised  as  itinerant  preachers,  peddlers, 
and  hardware  salesmen,  ferreted  out  the 
stills,  fought  pitched  battles,  and  sent 
those  they  caught  away  to  jails  outside. 
The  long  campaign  against  illicit  liquor¬ 
making  became  epic;  ballads  were  writ- 


PROFITS  UP  140%  WITH 

Golden  Guernsey'^  Milk 


Once  over  any  plowed  field  (twice  over  sod) 
with  the  three-way  action  of  the  rugged 
Western  Bear  Cat  and  you  have  a  clean,  mel¬ 
low  firm  seed  bed.  Front  leveling  bar  levels 
clods  or  high  sod.  Sprocket  packer  pulverizes 
and  firms.  Spring  teeth  clean  out  new  growing 
weeds.  Then  rear  packer  and  mulcher  again  pul¬ 
verizes  and  firms.  Leaves  ground  with  surface 
mulch — the  best  seed  bed  possible.  Others  may 
Imitate,  but  there’s  only  one  that's  really  a 
Bear  Cat.  Write  today  for  free  literature. 


Tha  Worthinglent  of  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
dairymen  since  1919,  were  so  pleased  with 
their  first  Guernsey  cow,  purchased  in  1949. 
that  they  built  an  all-registered  Guernsey 
herd.  Three  years  later  they  began  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  milk  under  the  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  Golden  Guernsey  label.  They  now  sell 
their  entire  daily  output  of  nearly  1000  quarts 
and  have  a  customer  waiting  list.  Meantime, 
gross  profits  have  increased  140%. 

S*n</  for  FREE  MATERIAL  Todayl 


Th«  American  Guernsey  CatHe  Club 
706  Main  St^  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Send  free  Guernsey  booklet  and  other  useful  information. 

Name . 

Address . . 

Town . Stofe . 


Trailer  Mounted  ^ 
for  Power  Take-off 


Applied  in  30  Seconds! 


Haa  traveling  feed 
table  and  Is  especially  designed  for  grinding  or 
chopping  larger  quantities  of  loose  or  baled  hay 
and  roughage  of  any  kind.  Furnished  either  with 
or  without  Trailer  Mount  and  Power  Take-off. 
Both  cutter  knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers— 
it  grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet  or  dry,  snapned 
or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or  baled  flakes, 
with  ordinary  farm  tractor  —  and  no  monkev 
business.  Oet  full  Information  on  real  honest-to- 
goodness  grinding  outfits.  Write  today. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-40 
Hsttlngi,  Nebraska  —  Manufacturer. 


O  fer  dozen 

^  X  A  FREFAID 

•  Haavy  Aluminum  Tag 

•  Sinc-platad  Jack  Link  Chain 

•  Heavy  *•%•*  Hook  Paatener 


Tat-Eze 

Applicator 

$1.50 

Prepaid 


MILK  RELEASER  / 

I  AND  ( 

PIPELINE  WASHER! 


Ideal  for  spreading 
Livestock  droppings 


Scarifies  gently  for  best  aeration 
— provides  eontinuons  renovation 

The  handy  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-S-L-E  Tine  Horrew®  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  form  tools  ovor  dovolopod.  Excollont 
for  proporing  ground  for  fortilizor— top  dressing  bohind 
sproodor.  Just  tho  tool  to  uso  when  making  tho  first 
pats  on  com  or  similar  crops.  Can  ovon  bo  usod  to  pro- 
poro  sood  bods  bohind  disk  or  spring  tooth  harrows.  Tho 
FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-D-L-E®  is  odiustoblo  to  all  working  con¬ 
ditions  from  light  soils  to  tho  vory  toughest.  Roquiros  no 
mointoncmco.  Send  tho  coupon  today  for  FREE  litoraturo. 

Seme  torritorlos  open  for  utor-doalorshipt. 


ne  FARMER'S 
BOOK  CLUB 

Offers  you  the  best  new 
books  on  all  aspects  of  farm¬ 
ing — practical  and  theoretical 
— with  emphasis  on  the  “new 
agriculture”.  For  information 
and  free  list  of  basic  books 
for  a  farm  library,  address 
the  dub  at  23  < — 

East26thSt-,  tf 

New  York  lv 


•  Low  cost,  simple,  trouble-free  operation 

•  Releases  up  to  400  gallons  of  milk  per  hour 

•  Dumping  chamber  swings  to  wash  tank  after 
milking  to  be  used  os  a  pipeline  washer 

•  Vigorous  turbo-jet  washing  action;  washes 
entire  system  "in  place”— faster,  cleaner 

By  thn  makers  of  famous  CHOKE-BOY  MILKING  SYSTEMS 
Writ#  Dapt.  106  for  FREE  Dairy  Bam  Plan  kil 
L _ Frofifoblg  Dnafneshipt  Available _ J 


I  Fuerst  trothers  (New  York!  Inc. 

I  Farm  Equipment  Div.,  Dept.  2-A 
I  Rhinebeck,  New  York 

I  Please  send  me  complete  information  about  the  FUERST 
I  F-L-E-X-l-B-L-E  Tine  Harrow.® 

I  Name  . 

I  RR  . 

I  Town  &  State  . 

I  My  favorite  dealer  it  . 


ten  and  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  favorite  mountain 
instrifment,  the  guitar.  The  hero  was  the  one  who  frustrated  the 
revenuers,  hiding  his  still  so  skillfully  and  shooting  so  straight  that 
he  remained  free. 

Shoes  were  the  biggest  clothing  problem  for  the  growing  family. 
Martha’s  uncle  was  a  shoemaker,  but  he  lived  at  Indian  Bottom, 
a  good  day’s  travel  from  Spring  Branch.  Once  a  year  John  loaded 
his  family  on  the  mud-sled  and  with  two  calf  hides  he  had  tanned 
himself,  paid  Uncle  Hugh  Dixon  a  weekend  visit.  Uncle  Hugh 
took  the  boot  sizes  of  the  family  and  a  month  later  the  work  was 
done.  A  pair  of  boots  lasted  a  year  or’  more.  They  were  boots, 
not  shoes,  and  sometimes  as  a  special  favor  Uncle  Hugh  put  on 
copper  toe-plates  for  the  boys. 

The  children  attended  school  at  Jeremiah,  a  village  two  miles 
from  their  cabin.  If  they  managed  three  or  four  days  a  week  they 
did  well.  Often  in  winter  the  hill  trails  were  too  difficult,  and  in 
the  spring  and  fall  they  missed  whole  weeks,  helping  with  the 
farm  work.  Truant  officers  and  school  buses  were  unknown  to 
them,  and  if  they  acquired  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  three 
R’s  at  the  end  of  their  short  school  life,  they  were  contented. 
There  were  few  who  knew  more  than  how  to  “cipher”  and  spell 
out  of  the  Bible. 

They  learned  more  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  fields  than  they 
did  from  the  teacher.  As  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  walk 
they  scoured  the  mountains  for  nuts  in  the  fall,  sassafras  root  in 
the  spring;  they  gathered  blackberries,  wild  grapes,  paw  paws 
and  “|X)ke  greens,”  a  salad  made  with  dandelions,  poke  weed  and 
water  cress.  They  trapped  and  hunted  small  game  at  all  seasons. 
They  held  the  wicks  while  their  mother  poured  the  candles  and 
carried  the  lead  pot  from  the  fire  when  their  father  poured  the 
bullets  for  his  long  rifle.  They  learned  to  shoot  straight  and  fear 
strangers  and  how  to  fight  “rough  and  tumble.”  They  joined 
their  elders  in  a  dipper  of  moonshine  before  bedtime.  Those  that 
survived  were  tough  and  resourceful.  They  became  self-sufficient 
like  their  parents;  they  knew  how  to  endure  privation,  how  to 
“git  along.” 

This  was  the  way  of  life  for  a  hundred  years  after  the  wild 
game  had  vanished,  and  a  living  had  to  come  out  of  the  thin  soil. 
No  new  blood  came  in,  for  the  soil  was  giving  up  its  maximum, 
and  would  support  no  more.  A  young  man  went  to  the  cabin  up 
the  branch  for  his  bride;  when  his  children  were  ready  for  mar¬ 
riage,  they  too  went  up  the  branch.  It  was  easier  than  walking 
miles,  all  up-hill,  to  the  next  branch  to  court  a  girl  who  might 
ultimately  refuse  the  honor,  or  whose  brother  might  take  a  shot 
at  you  because  all  strangers  were  suspect.  So  there  was  inbreeding 
from  the  start;  today  everybody  is  a  cousin,  and  the  same  old- 
English  names  of  Adams  and  Collins  and  Caudill  crop  up  all 
over  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  mountains.  The  inbreeding 
produced  an  annual  crop  of  idiots,  and  undernourishment  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  decline  of  the  stock.  By  the  turn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  mountaineers 
were  tagged  with  a  stigma — they  were  hill-billies,  and  hill-billy  is 
not  a  complimentary  name.  They  settled  into  a  pattern,  tall,  lean, 
hawk-nosed,  thin-haired,  stooped,  and  they  talked  with  a  drawl 
in  a  language  which  smacked  of  Chaucer  and  the  King  James 
Bible. 

The  long  rifle  was  the  law.  If  your  neighbor  stole  your  pig  or 
violated  your  daughter,  you  took  your  squirrel  gun  off  the  mantle 
and  went  gunning  for  him.  Family  feuds  went  on  into  the  third 
and  fourth  generations — the  Hatfields  and  the  McCoys  extermi¬ 
nated  each  other.  Breathitt  County  was  known  through  the  land 
as  Bloody  Breathitt;  it  was  indeed  a  foolhardy  stranger  who 
allowed  the  sun  to  set  on  him  in  the  Breathitt  mountain. 

Martha  does  not  like  to  talk  of  those  years,  and  the  privations 
of  her  family.  “It  was  easier  for  my  grandfather,”  she  says.  “He 
could  shoot  the  winter  meat  in  one.  day  on  the  mountain.” 

Many  of  the  old  arts  of  self-sufficiency  had  been  lost ;  no  longer 
would  mountain  people  spend  weeks  at  the  salt  licks.  No  longer 
were  young  girls  willing  to  sit  hour  after  hour  at  a  loom,  weaving 
the  cloth  for  the  family.  Those  things  that  must  be  bought  cost 
more,  and  the  list  of  those  things  one  wanted  grew  faster  than 
the  means  to  buy  them.  As  the  new  way  of  life  pushed  in  from 


^^rmhaml  makes  fteJin9 
more  profitable!' 


CUT  FEEDING  COSTS  as  much  as 
50%  .  .  .  with  the  Farmhand  6- 
ton  “Power-Box”  Feeder.  Milk 
production  goes  up  and  stays  up 
.  .  .  beef  cattle  gnin  solid,  meaty 
pounds  faster.  Thorough  mixing 
action  means  less  wasted  feed 
.  .  .  every  animal  gets  same  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  Model  shown  has 
18'  belt-type  discharge.  Exten¬ 
sion  elevator  available. 


ONE  MAN  DOES  THE  WHOLE  JOB— The  Farmhand  Feeder 
handles  big  loads,  mixes  and  blends  silage  or  green  feed  and 
concentrates,  discharges  into  bunks  as  you  drive  along.  Mount 
it  on  truck.  Farmhand  Heavy-Duty  Wagon  or  Tandem  Trailer 
for  front  or  rear  discharge.  If  you  prefer  auger-type  discharge, 
here’s  a  model  with  a  16*  auger  that  makes  short  work  of  feeding 
even  the  biggest  herds. 


■jffaeet 

-  . 

SSiaCSBI  i 

^  .  ADD  SPREADER  ATTACHMENT 

and  your  “Power-Box”  shreds 
thoroughly  and  breads  wide, 
even  swaths.  PTO-powered 
for  smooth,  trouble-free  oper¬ 
ation;  has  treated  marine  ply¬ 
wood  floor  and  special  alumi¬ 
num  alloy  sides.  Your  Farm¬ 
hand  will  outwork  and  outlast 
_  -  all  others.  TYy  it  and  see! 


Write  for 
FREE  illustrated 
booklets  I 
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MOST  X  H 
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Who  can  match  this 

WISCONSIN  ENGINE 

SERVICE  RECORD? 


the  outside  world,  the  young  people  went 
north  to  the  cities,  for  their  home  hills 
offered  them  less  and  less.  When  a  cabin 
burned  it  was  not  rebuilt;  hillside  corn¬ 
fields  went  back  to  briars  and  weeds.  The 
mountains  were  losing  their  people. 

In  1910  the  railroad  came.  John  Back 
got  a  job  laying  track  and  later  when  the 
mines  opened  he  became  a  miner.  The 
hours  were  long  and  the  pay  low,  but  it 
did  bring  in  cash.  Coffee  replaced  sassafras 
tea  as  a  hot  beverage  and  brown  cane 
sugar  took  the  place  of  sorghum  molasses. 
Martha  remembers  her  first  calico  dress — 
and  the  first  oranges  John  bought  for  the 
kids’  Christmas. 

But  the  money  could  never  keep  up 
with  the  children.  Eight  of  them  came 
along  in  twelve  years.  The  four  double 
beds  just  about  filled  the  two  rooms  in 
the  cabin,  and  ten  hungry  mouths  had  to 
be  fed  from  the  little  corn  patch  and  the 
kitchen  garden.  That  calico  dress  lasted 
her  for  seven  years  for  she  wore  it  only  to 
church  and  funerals. 

No  one  could  afford  to  be  ill.  The 
doctor  was  fourteen  miles  away  and  he 
charged  fifty  cents  a  mile,  going  and  com¬ 
ing,  for  a  visit.  A  midwife  brought  Mar¬ 
tha’s  children  and  homemade  potions  and 
ointments  had  to  take  care  of  the  day-to- 
day  illnesses.  One  of  the  boys  broke  a  leg 
and  that  cost  them  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  they  were  two  years  in  paying. 
Bad  teeth  stayed  in  until  one  got  the 
courage  to  have  them  pulled  with  a  prtir 
of  pliers.  One  just  wore  out  the  measles 
and  whooping  cough  and  drank  moon¬ 
shine  for  all  the  common  ailments.  The 
weak  died  and  the  strong  survived,  all  a 
little  undernourished,  a  good  deal  over¬ 
worked,  and  one  was  always  tired.  Life 
was  serious,  with  no  relief  except  the  Sun¬ 
day  church,  where  the  preacher  scared 
you  half  out  of  your  wits  with  his  threats 
of  hell  fire  and  damnation.  But  there  one 
could  forget  the  hard  life — let  himself  go; 
and  the  shouting  and  carrying  on  at  the 
winter  revival  meetings  were  something  to 
look  forward  to. 

Martha  Back  is  a  Baptist,  and  an  ar¬ 
dent  one.  Her  great-grandfather  brought 
a  Bible  in  his  saddlebags  when  he  came 
north  out  of  Carolina.  Religion,  as  an 
emotional  outlet,  is  strong  in  these  hills. 
In  the  early  1800’s  a  powerful  evangelical 
group  of  Baptists  in  North  Carolina  un¬ 
dertook  to  bring  the  Bible  to  the  “heathen” 
settlers  in  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
mountains.  This  was  the  Roaring  River 
Baptist  Church,  and  its  missionaries  prayed 
and  baptized  and  exhorted  their  way  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  mountains. 
The  Baptist  Church  is  predominant,  the 
hard-shell,  shouting  Baptists  who  believe 
in  instantaneous  conversion,  hell-fire  and 
brimstone,  and  infant  damnation. 

The  mountain  people  attend  church  as 
people  of  the  cities  attend  the  theatre  or 
the  races.  It  is  their  recreation,  their  prom¬ 
ise  of  better  things  to  come.  During  the 
annual  winter  revival  meetings  the  coun- 


4,925  operating  hours  on  a  Modol  77  Now 
Holland  Balor  without  an  engine  overhaul  — 
verified  by  the  owner’s  sworn  statement!  This 
represents  79,000  H.P.  HOURS  (conservatively 
figuring  the  working  horsepower  at  16  hp., 
and  multiplying  by  4,925  oporaling  hours). 
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A  MODEL T7 

NEWi46LlAND  tAilSS* 
WITHOUT  A' tTTvOf 


Here  you  have  a  good  answer  to  the  question:  How  long  will  a  Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engine  last? 

Here  is  tangible  proof  of  Wisconsin  high  quality,  heavy-duty  construc¬ 
tion  and  dependable,  record-breaking  performance  under  actual  farm 
working  conditions  .  .  .  proof,  too,  that  the  Wisconsin  “MOST  H.  P. 
HOURS”  trade-mark  means  exactly  what  it  says!  It  is  proof  of  long  en¬ 
gine  life  and  low-cost  maintenance. 

It  isn’CThe  rated  horsepower  of  an  engine  that  counts  most  but  rather, 
the  number  of  H.P.  HOURS  of  on-the-job  service  it  will  deliver  on  your 
equipment  under  your  operating  conditions.  You  can’t  do  better  than 
to  specify  “Wisconsin  Power”  for  your  equipment. 

Write  for  Bulletin  S~195  covering  all  Wisconsin  Engines  from  3  to  36  hp. 


Does  your  water 
run  slow? 
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A  Burkt  Supor-Turbino  Pump  will  cen- 
tinua  to  dalivar  good  capocity  through¬ 
out  tha  antira  ronga  from  minimum  to 
maximum  rotad  prassurat.  Thit  ouurat 
long  yaors  of  Mrvica  bacouM  a  Burkt 
it  not  undar  ttroin  whan  handling  any 
normal  wotar  tyttom  pratturat. 


Even  plowing  is  easy  —  perfect  seedbed  in 
o»e  operation  with  Rotary  Plow!  .  .  .  only 
one  of  30  sturdy,  year-round  tools  .  .  . 
Powerful  5-HP  Gravely  Tractor  does  every 
lawn,  garden  and  field  job  easier,  better! 
All-gear  Drive,  Power  Reverse.  Push-button 
Starter  optional.  rtASY" 

Write  today  for  FREE  24-page  RAY 
“Power  vs  Drudgery”  Ekmklet.  PLAN 


priming. 


Um4  fpr  NR  foMor 

l»CATUR  PUMP  GOMPANT 

69A  Elk  Straat,  Dacotur,  lllinolt 


RAY  CUNNINGHAM  &  SONS,  INC. 

501  GILLETTE  STREET,  LA  CROSSE  22,  WIS. 


Please  rush  free  full  color  folders 
and  proof  how  I  can  get  full  dollar 
feed  value  from  this  year's  hay  crop. 


Cunningham  conditioned  hay  is  com¬ 
plete  feed  .  .  .  without  supplements. 
Your  cattle  know  it  .  .  .  and  show  it! 
And  sworn  records  prove  it  .  .  .  when  Cun¬ 
ningham  conditioned  hay  is  fed  along  with 
unconditioned  hay  .  .  .  cattle  nuzzle  the 
bleached,  straw-like  hay  aside  and  reach  for 
the  protein-rich,  soft,  pliable,  extra  digestible 
Cunningham  conditioned  hay. 


FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


^^unninaham 


HAY  CONDITIONER 


Are  you  leaving  the  ”cream”  of  your  hay  crop  on  the 

ground?  Chances  are  that’s  where  it  stays  if  you  aren’t 
conditioning  with  a  Cunningham.  Up  to  90%  of  the  rich  protein 
and  carotene  stored  in  leaves  is  lost . . .  when  unconditioned 
hay  leaves  wither  and  break  off . . .  while  stems  cure 

slowly.  Save  this  milk-producing,  beef-adding  protein  . . . 
by  conditioning  your  hay  with  a  Cunningham.  Exclusive 
swath  level  "sweeping  action’’  feeds  cut  hay  into  crimping  reels, 
crimping  each  stem  for  fast  moisture  loss.  Stems  cure 
as  fast  as  undamaged  leaves  . . .  and  all  of  your  hay  crop 

goes  into  the  barn  for  "field  fresh’’  feeding  all  winter. 


YOUR  HAYFIELD  IS  FULL  OF  DOLLAR  BILLS 


EVERY  PROTEIN  PACKED  LEAF 

ON  EVERY  STEM  MEANS  MONEY 
TO  YOU  . . .  DON'T  LEAVE 

THEM  IN  THE  FIELD! 


you  can  save  those  leaves 
and  save  supplement  costs  when 
you  condition  your  hay  with  a 


Crimps  the  stems 
Saves  the  leaves 


What  would  you  do 
without  hay  this  year? 

Fire  or  weather  damage  could  cause  total  crop  loss— 
destroy  anticipated  profit,  affect  milk  production— 
unless  you  end  the  threat  of  damage  to  your  hoy. 

By  Joe  Cloy 

The  lashing  rain  and  burning  sun  are  elements  you  can’t 
control.  They  can  sap  the  protein  and  feeding  value  from 
your  hay.  The  threat  of  fire  caused  by  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  from  poorly  dried*  hay  hangs  over  your  barn  .  .  . 
menacing  feed,  stock  and  property.  These  dangers  could 
destroy  your  crop,  leave  you  without  hay.  End  the  threat  of 
crop  loss  and  fire  once  and  for  all.  Cure-in-Mow,  with  a 
Clay  Crop  Drier  and  put  up  better,  leafier,  higher  quality 
hay  without  danger  of  loss. 

Cut  hay  at  its  leafy  best,  for  greater  value 

The  “bloom”,  not  the  weather,  tells  you  when  to  cut  hay 
to  get  top  feeding  value.  Without  waiting  for  favorable 
weather  and  field  dr3dng  you  save  vital  leaves,  avoid  leaf  j 
shatter,  and  cut  a  more  palatable,  more  nourishing  crop.  j 
Open-Flo  drying  with  the  Clay  Crop  Drier  saves  90%  of  j 
valuable  nutrients  before  weather  drains  them  away.  This 
extra  protein  and  feeding  value  saves  money  . . .  needs  little  | 
or  no  supplementing.  You  save  protein  instead  of  buying  it. 
Save  out-of-pocket  cash. 

A  size  and  price  for  every  farm 

The  Clay  system  of  open-flo  air  drying  is  safe.  No  danger 
of  fire  so  common  with  fuel-burning  driers.  The  Clay  Crop 
Drier  circulates  large  volumes  of  fresh  air  through  the  hay. 
Dries  fast,  economically,  and  safely.  Five  models  to  choose 
from  .  .  .  you  can  dry  from  10  tons  to  100  tons  all  at  one 
time.  Clay  “Open-Flo”  ducts  arrange  easily  to  fit  any  bam. 
Clay  Ducts  go  up  easily,  only  8  bolts  hold  firmly  in  position. 
Installation  by  Clay  train^  men  means  perfect  planning 
and  drying  to  fit  your  needs.  Can  pay  for  itself  in  feed  and 
supplement  savings,  the  first  year. 

Write  for  Free  booklets  on  crop  drying  or  com  drying. 

End  the  threat  of 
weather  damage 
to  your  hay  with  0 


CROP  DRIER 

FREE  — Crop  Drying 
Manual.  Everything  y 
need  to  know.  Tables, 
charts,  valuable  help. 

All  sent  free.  Write  today. 


OAY  EQUIPMENT 
474  FvNmi  si. 

Cwlsr  Ml*,  Iowa 

Please  send  free  booklets  checked. 

□  Crop  Drying  Manuals  □  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 

□  Bam  Cleaner  □  Silo  Unloader  and 

Cattle  Feeder 

NAME - 

ADDRESS _ 


tryside  turns  out  for  an  emotional  binge  seven  nights  a  week, 
attending  meetings  in  their  own  and  neighboring  churches,  walk¬ 
ing  miles  over  the  mountain  trails.  They  shout,  are  seized  with 
frenzies,  speak  in  unknown  tongues.  Preachers  are  measured  by 
the  volume  of  their  exhortions,  by  the  very  violence  of  their 
appeal.  The  best  are  those  who  leave  their  audience  trembling 
and  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  an  eternity  in  hell.  Many  of  them 
are  adept  at  mass  hypnotism ;  these  are  the  prophets  and  leaders 
of  the  mountain  people. 

Martha  never  misses  a  meeting.  Her  church  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  ties  with  the  old  way  of  life.  That  life  may  have  been 
more  difficult,  but  at  least  she  was  familiar  with  her  problems 
then,  and  had  her  own  way  of  solving  them.  She  is  ill-fitted  for 
the  new  life  of  the  juke  box  and  store-boughten  dresses  and  frozen 
foods.  She  accepts  her  old-age  pension  check,  for  she  must  live, 
but  it  violates  all  her  age-old  principles  of  self-reliance  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  That  is  why  Martha  Back  will  never  leave  her  tumble- 
down  mountain  home — until  she  joins  her  husband  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  down  the  Branch. 

“I’ve  got  a  son  in  Indianapolis,”  she  says,  “and  he  has  a  good 
job  and  wants  me  to  go  live  with  him.  But  I  just  wouldn’t  know¬ 
how  to  act  up  there.  It’s  too  flat  and  there’s  too  many  people.” 


VERTICAL  MULCHING 

{Continued  from  pa^e  71) 

on  the  rest.  The  dividing  line  was  perfectly  apparent  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  field  after  two  inches  of  rain  had  fallen — that  part 
which  had  been  chiseled  to  20  inches  without  mulching  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  standing  water;  on  the  other  half  of  the  field  the 
mulching  channels  were  drinking  in  all  the  water  that  came  and 
there  was  none  on  the  surface. 

They  then  dug  away  the  earth  from  a  channel  to  show  it  in 
cross  section.  Free  water  was  standing  in  the  channel  12  inches 
below  the  surface.  As  the  rain  continued,  the  channels  gradually 
filled,  but  none  of  the  five  inches  of  water  escaped  as  surface 
runoff.  The  20  inches  along  each  side  of  the  channel  had  pro¬ 
vided  40  inches  of  surface  for  the  water  to  penetrate  and  had 
created  a  passageway  for  the  water  to  enter  the  soil  and  reach 
the  more  absorbent  lower  levels. 

On  a  hot,  muggy  day  in  June  of  1956,  a  one-inch  shower  fell 
on  these  plots.  The  rain  came  so  fast  that  only  the  top  two  inches 
of  soil  were  wet  before  the  water  began  to  run  off.  But  no  water 
was  lost  from  the  vertically  mulched  plots.  Again  a  cross  section 
was  cut  to  see  what  was  happening.  The  surplus  surface  water, 
which  had  run  off  the  other  plots,  had  been  funnelled  deep  into 
the  subsoil  on  the  mulched  plots  where  it  had  spread  out.  There. 
12  to  18  inches  below  the  surface,  this  water  was  available  for 
growing  crops. 

With  this  same  cross-section  technique,  they  were  able  to  study 
the  different  mulching  materials  they  had  used.  The  fresh  sweet 
clover,  they  found,  had  first  compacted  far  more  than  the  straw 
and  other  dry  mulch  and  had  then  decomposed  to  the  point 
where  it  had  almost  disappeared  after  only  four  months.  From 
these  observations  they  drew  one  of  their  first  conclusions — this 
system  was  not  well  adapted  for  putting  dowm  green  manure. 

The  channels  that  had  been  mulched  with  straw,  corn  cobs, 
and  trash  were,  even  after  a  year  in  the  ground,  all  that  Spain 
had  dreamed  of  when  the  idea  first  struck  him.  Plenty  of  mulch 
still  remained  in  the  cut  to  hold  it  open  for  another  year,  perhaps 
three  or  four;  and  a  new  development  had  taken  place  which 
excited  him.  With  air  penetration  and  plenty  of  mulch  had  come 
earthworms.  They  had  honeycombed  the  sides  of  the  channel, 
leaving  the  soil  loose  and  crumbly  with  their  castings.  .After 
examining  the  results  of  a  single  year  of  this  activity,  Spain  is 
convinced  that  even  after  the  mulch  is  all  decayed  or  consumed 
by  the  worms,  the  activity  of  the  earthworms  will  have  stabilized 
the  channel  area  into  a  porous,  absorbent  strip  through  which 
the  surface  water  can  penetrate  deeply. 


don't  plant  SOYBEANS  until  you 

INOCULATE 

with 

LEGUmE'fllO 

•  Adds  p*nni*«  to  costs; 

U»MKM 


•  You  con  UM  Ugumo-Aid  MY, 
ju«t  m  it  comot  out  of  llw  (Ofton 

•  Got  it  at  your  form  (uppiy  storo 


Any  feed  dealer  can  get  Calf  Manna  for  you  to  try.  If  you’d  like  “10 
Private  Feeding  Formulas”  which  have 
meant  bigger  profits  to  leading  dairymen  and 
beef  men,  plus  an  actual  free  sample  of  Calf 
Manna... 

write  to  us  today. 

Dept.  FQ37,  1016  Central  Street 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 

ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 


& 


A  DIVISION  OF  CARNATION  COMPANY 


r-- -“-T 

i  The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO.,  200  Water  street,  Troy,  Ohio  ■ 

*  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  new  Silver  Stream  sprinklers.  | 

S  Name -  i 

I  Address -  i 

•  City _ State _  * 


Big  growthy  calves 
to  four  months  for  *22 


Though  Spain  and  his  associates  are 
vciy  enthusiastic  about  the  results  of  this 
fiist  year’s  work,  it  is  hard  to  get  any  scien¬ 
tist  to  make  recommendations  so  early  in 
the  game.  They  have  gone  on  in  1956  to 


Excess  water  is  channeled  deep  into  the  soil. 


put  vertical  mulching  on  slopes  where  they 
can  measure  every  drop  of  runoff ;  they 
have  put  it  on  fields  where  they  can  com¬ 
pare  it  with  deep  tillage  and  with  deep 
placement  of  fertilizer;  they  have  tried 
combining  vertical  mulching  with  deep 
placement  of  fertilizer;  and  they  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  different  spacings  of  the 
channels.  Though  they  may  show  what 
the  layman  considers  a  maddening  re¬ 
straint  about  making  recommendations, 
the  scientists  are  still  quite  human  about 
guessing  what  the  results  of  this  work  may 
be.  They  feel  quite  sure  that  vertical 
mulching  will  have  its  best  results  when 
the  soil  is  dry  and  there  is  plenty  of  good 
mulching  material  as  there  is  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  following  small  grains.  They  also  feel 
that  it  may  work  very  well  after  corn,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  corn  has  been  harvested 
early  and  the  dry  soil  is  right  for  deep 
tillage.  Corn  stalks,  husks,  and  cobs,  they 
have  found,  make  excellent  mulch. 

“Out  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  I 
spent  most  of  my  life,”  Spain  said,  “the 
dry  weather  cracks  the  soil  almost  every 
year  and  gives  the  farmers  a  version  of 
deep  tillage  and  out  there  we  have  found 
that  subsoiling  usually  doesn’t  pay.  With 
the  first  rain  both  the  natural  and  man- 


NKLERS-^-- 


Only  100  lbs.  of  Calf  Manna  plus 
25  lbs.  of  Albers  “Suckle”  and  your 
own  hay  and  grain  will  produce  big 
rugged  “future  milkers”  at  4  months. 

Manna  rumen  action  helps  your 
calves  use  grain  and  inexpensive 
roughage  as  early  as  2  weel»  of  age. 

Developed  on  Carnation  Farms,  Calf 
Manna  is  a  concentrated  dry  pellet  supplement  now  used  by  top  profit¬ 
making  dairymen  all  over  the  country. 

Here  are  six  reasons  why  you  should  check  into  Calf  Manna  today; 


TESTED  AGAINST  NINE  LEADING  CALF 
PROGRAMS,  Calf  Manna’s  total  feed 
costs  to  four  months  were  lower  than 
any-in  some  cases  $15  per  calf  lower. 


SKINNCK,  a  tiopondabim  touix*  of  iiriga- 
Hon  oquipmont  for  ovor  a  half  contwry 


1 .  Big  growthy  calves. 

2.  Early  rumen  action. 

3.  Fewer  scour  problems. 


4.  Less  Calf  mortality. 

5.  Profit-making  “bloom"  and  uniformity. 

6.  Low  cost  due  to  higher  concentrated  nutrition. 


Designed  and  built  to  give  you 
MORE  with  any  irrigation  system 

In  portable  irrigation,  one  fact  is  inescap¬ 
able.  Both  quality  and  yield  are  a  direct 
result  of  the  water  distribution  pattern  of 
the  sprinklers. 

That's  why  the  sprinklers  are  so  important  in  any 
system  .  .  .  and  that's  why  the  new  Skinner  Silver 
Stream  sprinklers  can  be  particularly  profitable  for 
you. 

Incorporating  the  best  of  advanced  design  and 
engineering  features.  Silver  Stream  sprinklers  dis¬ 
tribute  water  in  a  gentle,  uniform  pattern  at  a  slow 
rate  of  precipitation  ...  and  are  ruggedly  constructed 
to  assure  you  dependable,  positive  performance  and 
long  life  under  roughest  use.  In  short,  they  utilize 
water  to  maximum  advantage  ...  give  you  MORE 
from  your  system. 

It  will  pay  you  to  make  sure  that  Skinner  Silver 
Stream  sprinklers  are  a  part  of  any  irrigation  system 
you  buy.  They  do  so  much — cost  so  little. 


Ag 
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SELECT 
YOUR  SYSTEM 

FROM  THE  COMPLETE 
PEERLESS  LINE 

Easiest  to  understand,  install, 
operate  and  maintain 

Peerless  Pump  Division  of  the  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation  offers 
a  complete  and  easily  applied  line  of 
pressure  water  pumping  systems.  Peerless 
devotes  its  entire  energies  to  the  exclusive 
designing,  engineering,  production  and  sales 
of  pumps  and  water  systems.  Straight-line 
production  methods  together  with  the  most 
modern  and  accurate  tools  and  machinery 
make  it  possible  for  Peerless  to  provide 
water  systems  with  superior  performance, 
dependability  and  economy.'Each  of  the 
water  systems  in  the  Peerless  line  is  easy  to 
understand,  install,  operate  and  maintain. 
Performance  is  high.  Upkeep  is  low.  That 
is  why  your  Peerless  dealer  can  prove  that 
Peerless  is  your  "best  investment”  for  plenty 
of  water  and  plenty  of  pressure.  See  him 
today,  or  write  for  free  booklet  on  type  of 
pumping  system  you  require. 


Lliimp 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION' 

2005  Northwestern  Avenue 
Indianapolis  8,  Indiana 

Please  send  Bulletins  checked  below: 

□  Convertible  Jet  □  Single  Stage  Jet 

□  Water  King  Pump  □  Submersible  Pump 

□  Multi-Stage  Jet  □  End-Suction  Pumps 

□  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ State _ 


LOW  COST 
FEED 
MILL 

mf  . ^ 

Grinds  All  Grainsl 


Bowsher  "Grind-All"  Burr  Mill  gives  coarse  to 
fine  grind  for  cattle,  hogs  or  chickens — without 
changing  burrs.  Grinds  ear  corn,  shollad  com, 
oats  and  oil  small  groins— up  to  170  bu.  on 
hour  at  550  RPM — 225  bu.  on  hour  at  1,100 
RPM.  Produces  uniform  granular  food — no  dust. 

Easy  Grindiiig  Adiustmant 
Hondwheel  gives  instant  adjustment  for  any  size 
grind.  Hopper  is  only  30"  off  ground  on  rubber 
tires.  PTO  mill  has  8  ft.  elevator— Spout  turns  in 
circle.  Fully  guronteed  by  Bowsher  Company — 
specializing  in  precision  built  burr  mills  since 
1882.  Send  cord  today  for  complete  facts  to  The 
N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  915-G  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana. 

rnrr  samples  of  uniform  grind 

El  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 


CONVERTIBLE  JET 

The  pump  that  solves  your  water 
problems  NOW  — and  in  the 
futjre.  Vi,  Vi  and  %  hp  units 
available  for  deep  and  shallow 
wells.  Shallow  well  system 
pumps  up  to  873  gph.  Deep  well 
system  pumps  up  to  780  gph. 


WATER  KING(S) 

The  pump  with  the  posilive-flo 
pumping  action  for  shallow 
wells  and  cisterns.  Pumps  up  to 
800  gph.  Quietest  of  all  pump¬ 
ing  systems.  Operates  at  half 
usual  pump  spe^. 


MULTI-STAGE  JET 

High  capacity,  heavy-duty  2,  3, 
4  or  3-stage  systems  for  pump¬ 
ing  from  both  deep  and  shallow 
wells.  Capacities:  up  to  1800 
gph  from  deep  wells;  up  to  3200 
gph  from  shallow  wells. 


SINGLE  STAGE  JET  SYSTEM 

Delivers  plenty  of  water  with 
plenty  of  pressure.  Vi  to  3  hp 
deep  and  shallow  well  systems 
available.  Capacities  up  to  3600 
gph,  with  lifts  from  wells  as 
deep  as  170  feet. 


SUBMERSIBLE  PUMP 

A  completely  automatic  water 
system.  Everything  in  a  package, 
ready-to-run.  For  wells  up  to 
440  ft.  deep.  Delivers  up  to 
2010  gph  from  shallower  set¬ 
tings.  Proved  and  perfected  in 
many  years  of  actual  service. 


END-SUCTION  PUMPS 

Used  for  a  variety  of  general 
purpose  water  pumping  services. 
Type  PE  facemount  or  close- 
coupled  drives  available  from 
V4  to  40  hp.  Type  PB  flexible- 
coupled  or  belt  drives  available 
from  to  130  hp.  Selea  them 
for  quality  and  durability. 


A  GOOD  WELL 
DESERVES  A 
PEERLESS  PUMP 


Are  you  squeezed 
between  COSTS 
and  RETURNS? 

Let  a  Professional  Farm  Manager  solve  your 
problem.  By  applying  successful  business  prin¬ 
ciples  and  proven  scientific  methods  to  your 
farm,  organizing  and  supervising  its  operation, 
he  will  improve  its  productivity  and  secure 
maximum  returns.  He  will  guide  your  present 
tenant,  or  secure  a  satisfactory  tenant  for  you 
.  .  .  And  you  can  save  on  taxes,  purchase  or 
sale  with  an 

Accurate  FARM  APPRAISAL 

Based  on  sound  judgment  of  values,  prices, 
yields,  soil  productivity  and  management,  it 
will  provide  a  basis  for  buying,  selling  and  tax¬ 
ation  of  farm  or  ranch — its  fitness  as  a  place 
to  live  or  as  an  investment.  A  trained  experi¬ 
enced  Rural  Appraiser  can  do  the  job  for  you. 
Write  today  for  full  information  and  list  of 
Professional  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Ap¬ 
praisers  for  your  area.  No  obligation  of  course. 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Socie'fy  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Sform  Lake,  Iowa 


made  cracks  seal  up  and  we  get  water 
racing  across  the  fields,  we  get  sheet  ero¬ 
sion,  and  to  top  it  all  off  we  lose  the 
water  that  we  need  so  desperately  while 
the  suboil  remains  dry.  I  am  convinced 
that  vertical  mulching  will  be  of  real 
value  there.  I  also  think  it  will  do  well 
on  rolling  grass  farms  where  heavy  soils 
and  winter  freezing  prevent  good  water 
penetration.” 

On  poorly  drained  land,  Spain  believes 
that  vertical  mulching  can  make  it  possible 
to  increase  the  spacing  between  tile  lines. 
Digging  the  mulched  channels  at  right 
angles  to  the  tile  lines  creates  a  drainage 
grid  with  the  mulched  channels  providing 
a  short-run  drainage  system  and  the  tile 
carrying  the  water  over  the  long  run. 
Where  the  drainage  problem  is  localized  in 
potholes  vertical  mulching  should  be  able 
to  do  the  job  alone.  On  most  parts  of  the 
fields  the  channels  will  improve  the  drain¬ 
age  and  prevent  the  runoff  onto  the  low 
potholes.  And  on  the  holes  themselves,  it 
will  break  through  the  hard  pan  and 
allow  the  water  to  escape. 

This  new  technique  also  opens  up  ex¬ 
citing  possibilities  for  farmers  who  have 
wanted  to  use  sprinkler  irrigation,  but 
have  held  off  because  of  poor  drainage. 
There  is  little  use  in  sprinkling  on  the 
water  if  you  can’t  get  penetration,  but 
with  vertical  mulching,  water  can  pene¬ 
trate  deep  into  the  root  zone.  Another 
irrigation  practice — the  heavy  watering  of 
soil  to  leach  out  the  surface  salts — may  be 
improved  by  this  new  discovery.  Western 
soils  men  who  work  with  this  leaching 
problem  feel  that  vertical  mulching  will 
improve  the  chances  of  washing  the  harm¬ 
ful  salts  out  of  the  root  zone  and  down 
into  a  deeper  horizon  where  they  will  do 
less  harm. 

The  problem  of  spacing  between  chan¬ 
nels  is  difficult  because  here  the  scientists 
must  deal  with  the  slope  of  the  land,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  treatment.  In  their  own  ex¬ 
periments,  however,  they  are  using  a  wide 
range  of  spacings.  For  runoff  and  erosion 
control  on  gently  sloping  land,  they  have 
spaced  the  channels  80  inches  apart  so 
that  a  pair  of  corn  rows  will  fit  between 
each  pair  of  channels.  In  the  near  future, 
they  plan  to  try  corn  on  steep  land — even 
up  to  a  15  per  cent  grade — spacing  the 
channels  120  inches  apart.  In  order  to 
keep  the  mouth  of  the  channel  from  silt- 


ICHARDSON 


COMBO  SUBSOILER 

Amazing  new  subsoiler  prin¬ 
ciple  lets  you  plow  and  sub¬ 
soil  to  20"  depth  in  one  opei- 
ation  using  3-16  plow  with 
3-plow  power  I  Saves  power 
and  time,  and  makes  mois¬ 
ture  saving  subsoiling  prac¬ 
tical  for  you.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  that  shows  how 
you  can  make  money  with 
COMBO  SUBSOILF.R.  Write 
for  full  details  of  new  RICHARDSON  WHEELOADER. 
Revolutionary  hale  loader  operates  without  gears, 
chains,  sprockets  or  hydraulic.  Only  one  moving  part; 
picks  up  bales  even  when  lying  end  to  end. 

RICHARDSON  MFC.  CO. 

Bex  18-1,  Cawkor  City,  Kansas 


Adding  steel  wings  converts  a  deep  tillage  tool  into  a  vertical  niulcher. 


ing  over  on  this  steeper  land,  they  will  allow  a  20-inch  strip  of 
sod  to  grow  on  each  side  of  the  channel  mouth.  This  will  still 
leave  them  room  for  two  rows  of  corn  between  each  pair  of 
channels.  Both  the  channels  and  the  corn  will  be  worked  on  the 
contour.  The  next  channels  will  be  placed  midway  between  the 
old  water-absorbent  channels  which  will  add  to  root  penetration 
as  well  as  to  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil  around  the 
roots.  With  the  alternate  wide  middles,  it  will  be  possible  to  seed 
a  winter  cover  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall. 

In  their  drainage  experiments,  they  are  using  spacings  from 
5  to  30  feet,  hoping  to  bracket  the  best  spacing  for  the  soils  on 
which  they  are  working.  For  supplemental  drainage,  the  channels 
will  not  need  to  be  completely  filled,  most  of  the  water  movement 
being  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  channel.  However,  for  runoff  and 
erosion  control,  they  feel  that  it  is  very  important  to  fill  the 
channel  completely  and  protect  the  entire  channel  so  that  the 
surface  does  not  become  sealed  over.  This  brings  up  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  practical  factor  in  determining  the 
spacing  of  the  channels — the  amount  of  material  available  on  the 
field  to  fill  them.  If  it  takes  a  strip  of  stubble  10  feet  wide  to  fill 
the  channel,  you  can’t  very  well  space  the  channels  any  closer 
than  10  feet  without  hauling  in  extra  material. 

In  practice,  Spain  and  his  fellow  workers  have  found  that  two 
rows  of  corn  stalks  from  a  stand  of  com  that  runs  85  to  90  bushels 
to  the  acre  will  do  a  good  job  of  filling  a  channel.  An  80-inch 
strip  of  heavy  wheat  or  oat  stubble  is  also  about  right.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  material  any  way  you  look  at  it. 

As  yet,  no  vertical  mulching  machinery  is  available  from  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  equipment  used  at  Purdue  was  modified  and 
assembled  in  their  Ag  Engineering  shop.  The  major  change 
involved  is  the  modification  on  the  subsoiler  shown  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  above.  It  takes  a  lot  of  power  and  traction  to  pull  such  a 
tool  through  heavy  soils.  This  means  either  a  small  crawler  trac¬ 
tor  or  a  large  4  or  5  plow  wheel  tractor.  A  self-powered  forage 
harvester  is  necessary  because  of  the  power  requirements  and 
the  problems  involved  in  using  the  power  take-off  with  the  tool 
bar  and  draw  bar  mounted  on  the  tractor.  Since  the  changes  are 
slight,  and  simple,  it  shouldn’t  be  long  before  some  company 
comes  up  with  the  tool  to  do  the  job. 


Behlen  Grain  Dryer  — 

Famous  fast  drying  rate  and  "Easy- 
Does-lt”  features  have  made  Behlen 
America’s  top-selling  Grain  Dryer.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Curved-Hexagon  design  elimi¬ 
nates  corners,  keeps  all  grain  at  uni¬ 
form  distance  from  air-source  for 
maximum,  clear-through  drying.  Grain 
leveler  (to  distribute  grain  evenly  when 
filling  bin),  catwalk  and  galvanized 
ladder  are  standard  equipment.  Models 
for  propane,  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil 
in  250,  375  and  500-bu.  capacities. 

NEW  1957  Behlen 
All-Steel  Bar  Mesh  Com  Crib  — 
All-galvanized  Behlen  Crib  featuring 
new  steep-pitch  roof  design  saves  your 
time,  permits  quick,  full-capacity  crib 
filling.  Eliminates  hand  leveling.  New 
roof  also  has  an  easy  entrance  section 
and  extra-large  peak  opening.  Steep 
roof  angle  lets  elevator  lay  against 
roof  with  spout  directly  in  opening — 
eliminating  need  for  extra  chute  and 
time-taking  adjustment.  Available  in 
611-bu.  to  2,367-bu.  capacities. 


gives  you  12  months  of  perfect 
crop  weather . . .  every  year! 

You  can  make  your  own  perfect  crop  weather . . .  and 
actually  make  more  money  on  your  crops  with  Behlen!  No 
need  to  depend  on  the  weather  to  dry  your  crops  before 
harvest.  No  need  to  take  a  chance  on  storing  high-moisture- 
content  crops — and  losing  money  to  rot  and  spoilage.  No 
need  to  suffer  crop  loss  because  of  improper  storage  facili¬ 
ties.  Read  how  these  Behlen  products  give  you  safer,  more 
profitable  CROP  STORAGE  AND  CONDITIONING! 


Behlen  Grain  Storage  Bins  — 
Extra-deep  corrugations  in  heavy  gauge 
galvanized  steel  assure  greatest 
strength  and  rigidity.  Withstands  the 
weight  of  stored  grain  without  the 
need  for  cross  ties,  etc.,  in  the  door¬ 
way.  Exclusive  Double-Seal  Door  gives 
double  protection  —  keeps  grain  in, 
keeps  weather  out!  Available  in  six 
sizes  —  1,000-bu.  to  3,200-bu. 

Behlen  Frameless  Metal  Buildings— 
Behlen  Buildings  are  custom-built  at 
standard  prices  —  completely  prefab¬ 
ricated  to  meet  your  specifications. 
Sturdy,  self-framing  construction  of 
heavy  gauge,  channel-ridged  metal  per¬ 
mits  eave-to-eave  grain  storage,  with¬ 
out  double  walls.  Pick  your  own  grain 
storage  capacity,  one  thousand  to  one 
million  bushels. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  FREE  Literoture 

or  SEE  yovr  nearby  Behlen  Dealer  1 


Behlen  All-Steel  Tunnels  & 
Ventilators 

Extra  heavy  gauge  steel  bar 
mesh  —  "Post-Fab"  galvanized. 
Tunnels  are  20"  wide,  17"  high. 
Ventilators,  available  in  4-ft. 
sections,  10"  diameter. 


Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  F-3,  Columbus,  Nobr. 
Send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  Infor¬ 
mation  on: 

Grain  Dryer  □  Grain  Storage  Bin 
Framelass  Metal  Building  n  1957  Com  Crib 
Moisture  Tester  □  VentMators  gi  Tunnels 


NAME:. 


ADDRESS:. 
CITY: _ 


.^TATE:. 


■ 


Visit  your  noorost  Hahn  doalor  or  sond  for  froo  litoroturo  on 
3  Sopor  Hi-Boy  Q  4,  6,  or  S-row  Tractor  Sproyort 
ISO-Gallon  Trailor  Tank  Sprayor  of  Aluminizod  Stool 
Q  Gun  Sprayor  Q  Sprayer 

UAim  mo  1*33  W.  Franklin  St. 
IlMIIIlf  mill  Evansvill*  12,  Ind. 


Name 

Address 


Crops . No.  of  Acres. 


MORE  POWER!  MORE  SPEED! 


4  MODELS 
AVAILABLE 


The 


SUPER 


HI-BOY®for»57 

100%  More  Horsepower 
21  Brand-New  Features 

More  farmers  bought  Hi-Boy  in  '56 
than  all  other  makes  combined.  It's  the 
only  high-clearance  sprayer  with  RUST¬ 
PROOF  TANK  and  SPRAYER  BOOM 
SYSTEM  of  ALUMINIZED  STEEL  as 
standard  equipment. 

SLOPE-TYPE  FENDERS  prevent  bruise  damage 
—even  in  the  tallest  crops. 

HI-BOY  IS  EXCELLENT  FOR 
APPLYING  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 

The  Hi-Boy  was  first  used  to  apply  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  1950.  It  is  designed  to  apply  32% 
liquid  nitrogen  solutions  and  complete  liquid 
fertilizers.  Corrosion-resistont  fittings,  on  im¬ 
proved  Hahn  pump,  and  years  of  field-testing 
moke  the  Hi-Boy  an  ideal  tool  for  this  purpose. 


HI-BOY  MODELS 
AVAILABLE: 


The  Standard  . . 
The  Standard  K. 

The  Super  . 

The  Super  K. 


.  8%  H.P. 
.12.5  H.P. 
.18  H.P. 
26.8  H.P. 


(with  starter  aad  alaetrleal 

systsa  as  staadard  aBaleasat) 


|S  Ap|i^_Killi  earwormt,  corn  borers,  and  woods.  Top- 
WUnn  pjng  oftochmont  mokos  horvosting  oosior. 
A AYYA||^_Kills  boll  woovils  and  controls  insects 
UU  ■  ■  Un  2-loof  stage  to  maturity.  Defoli¬ 

ates  accurately. 

TORAfiCO— ins'cts  without  injury  to  plants 

■  VDMUUW  gf  leoves. 

DC  A  y6^_Topping  attachment  cuts  off  tall  weeds 
^ “44 IS Sp  above  beans  before  combining. 

A|  I  aPlIRDnCF-^^'***  weeds  and  brush  in  fence 
ALL  runruoc  Attachments  available 

for  dusting,  flame-throwing,  topping,  seeding,  and  for 
spraying  hog  houses,  brooders,  ond  laying  houses. 

Thnm's  only  ONE  Hi-Boy  —  lock  for 
the  word  "Hi-Boy"  on  tho  nameplate 


A  HAHN 
SPRAYER 
FOR  EVERY 
SPRAYING 
JOB  ON 
THE  FARM 


FERTILIZER-INSECTICIDE 

MIXTURES 

{Continued  from  page  58) 

Corp.,  59  East  Madison,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
An  emulsifiable  liquid  is  a  cheap  way  to 
buy  an  insecticide  used  for  soil  insect  con¬ 
trol.  If  the  liquid  form  is  sprayed  on  top 
of  the  ground  in  a  broadcast  application 
it  is  important  to  disk  it  into  the  ground 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  only  additional 
cost  of  using  insecticides  in  this  way  will 
be  for  the  material  itself  and  that  will  be 
about  $1.25  per  acre.  Liquid  injectors 
and  spray  nozzles  that  mount  on  the  corn 
planter  and  put  the  combination  fertilizer- 
insecticide  mixture  right  in  the  row  with 
seed  are  available  this  year,  too.  One  of 
these  is  made  by  Century  Engineering  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  This  precise  place¬ 
ment  is.  of  course,  more  economical  than 
a  broadcast  treatment  of  the  field. 

The  liquid  form  of  these  insecticides 
can  also  be  used  as  a  straight  material 
application,  without  the  liquid  fertilizer. 
It  is  often  used  in  this  way  on  sod  that 
is  ready  to  be  plowed  under,  to  kill  the 
grub  and  cutworms.  Here  again  fast  disk¬ 
ing  into  the  soil  is  important.  Several  of 
the  insecticides  are  volatile  and  when  they 
are  laid  on  the  ground  under  a  hot  spring 
sun  they  fly  away  if  they  are  not  worked 
into  the  ground  within  an  hour  or  two. 

Dry  granular  forms  of  the  various  insecti¬ 
cides  may  be  applied  as  a  straight  material 
by  a  special  dispensing  unit  that  mounts 
on  a  corn  planter.  This  meters  out  a  vari- 


Why  Buy  Special  Coulters? 

NEW  TIL-KUT  BLADES 


SELF-SHARPENING  ACTION.  Ma|glllg4  stefigg 
thaws  how  blaSt  laaka  aftar  iia.  CarracataC 
atfca  tharpaai  itaalf,  cats  trash  fattsr. 


The  new  Lanfz  Til-Kut  blade  is  now  avail¬ 
able  with  center  holes  to  fit  all  major  line 
plows — IHC,  JD,  AC,  M-H,  Case,  M-M, 
Ford,  Ferguson,  Oliver,  Cockshutt,  as  well 
as  all  Lantz  Coulters.  It  cuts  heavy  stalks 
and  trash  with  a  chewing  motion.  Til-Kut 
edge  grips  from  all  angles— prevents  slip¬ 
page  and  plugged  plow.  You'll  get 
cleaner  plowing  and  better  corn  borer 
control.  Blades  sharpen  themselves.  Last 
longer,  too,  but  cost  no  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  blades.  Write  today  —  use  coupon 
below. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Qrappla  Hay  Forks  o  Swintint  Sickla  Oriadars 
Caltivatar  Row  Swaaps  o  Plow  Coiltors 

I - 

I  LANTZ  MFO.  CO.,  INC. 

,  OCPT.  101-0 

■  VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 

1  Please  send  me  more  informslion  on  new  Til-Kut 

I  Blsd3. 

I 

I  NAm«  . RR  No . 

I  Town  and  State . 


My  favorite  farm  implement  dealer'  it 


$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$S 

I  see  page  156  | 


CHEMICALS  TO  KILL  SOIL  INSECTS* 


Pest 

Crop 

Where  Found 

Control 

Corn  rootworm 

corn 

second  and  later  years 
of  corn  in  same  field, 
or  old  cornfields  after 

1  year  in  another  crop. 

1/2  to  1  lb.  aldrin,  heptachlor 
or  BHC  per  acre. 

Black  cutworm 

corn 

grassy  lowland  fields 

2  lbs.  toxaphene  or  I/2  lb. 
dieldrln  per  acre  sprayed 

over  rows 

Sod  webworm 

corn 

sod  ground  broken  for 
fiirst-year  corn 

as  above 

Corn  bill  bug 

corn 

sod  ground  broken  for 
fiirst-year  corn 

M/2  lbs.  toxaphene  or  DDT  per 
acre  over  the  rows 

Seed  corn 
beetle 

corn 

any  field  in  cool,  wet 
spring 

lindane  seed  treat¬ 
ment  or  soil 
treatment 

Seed  corn 
maggot 

corn, 

soy¬ 

beans 

heavily  manured  fields, 
cool,  wet  spring 

lindane  seed  treat¬ 
ment  or  soil 
treatment 

White  grubs 

corn, 

soy¬ 

beans 

following  sod 

deep,  early  fell 
plowing;  3  lbs. 
aldrin,  heptachlor 
or  dieldrin  disked  in 

Wiroworms 

corn 

usually  in  wet  or  poorly 
drained  fields 

lindane  seed  treat¬ 
ment  or  2  lbs. 
aldrin  or  heptachlor 
per  acre  disked  in 

Sweetclover 

weevil 

sweet- 

clover 

damage  in  new  saedings 

1  to  I'/i  lbs.  DDT 
or  l/t  lb.  dieldrin 

por  acre 

Cornfield  ants 

corn 

rolling  ground,  usually 
upland 

1  lb.  chlordene  per 
acre  sprayed  over 
rows  or  soil  treat¬ 
ments  as  above 

Corn  roots 
aphid 

corn. 

wheat 

any  field 

control  ants  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  by  this 
pest 

Grape  colaspis 
clover  rootworm 

clover, 

soy¬ 

beans. 

damage  to  crop  follow¬ 
ing  clover 

soil  insecticides 
formula  as  used 
for  rootworms 

corn  *As  recommendod  by  Iowa  State  College  for  mieerol  sails.  For 

muck  sells  double  the  amount  of  lesectlerdes. 

I 
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able  small  amount  and  drops  it  through 
a  tube  into  a  band  alongside  the  seed 
and  with  the  fertilizer  as  the  planter  oper¬ 
ates.  Among  the  first  of  these  fertilizer 
attachments  that  were  available  for  com 
planters  are  those  made  by  the  E.  S.  Gan- 
drud  Co,  of  Owatonna.  Minn.,  and  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  This  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  apply  insecticides  and  one. 
of  the  advantages  is  that  the  amount  may 
be  varied. 

Dry  Fertilizer-Insecticide  Mixtures 

In  Iowa,  Dr.  J.  H.  Lilly  points  out,  much 
of  their  work  and  recommendations  are 
for  the  complete  dry  fertilizer-insecticide 
mixture.  “This  is  available  from  just 
about  every  fertilizer  house  in  Iowa.”  In 
fact,  in  1956  one  pound  out  of  eveiA^  eight 
)xiunds  of  starter  fertilizer  used  was  a 
combination  mixture.  We  used  225,000 
tons  of  fertilizer-insecticides  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  million  tons  total  used  on  corn. 

When  the  fertilizer  manufacturer  makes 
up  his  combination  fertilizer-insecticide  in 
the  dry  form  he  has  the  choice  of  mixing 
a  dry  fomi  with  starter  fertilizer  formula 
or  using  an  oil  solution  insecticide.  The 
oil  solution  is  sprayed  over  the  fertilizer 
by  a  series  of  nozzles  as  it  is  moved  on  an 
endless  rubber  belt.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  slightly  less  dusty.  The  bag  is 
’  beled  with  the  amount  of  insecticide 
that  has  been  added.  For  rootworm  con¬ 
trol  the  application  rate  calls  for  }/2  pound 
of  insecticide  per  acre,  so  if  the  farmer 
uses  100  pounds  of  starter  fertilizer  per 
acre  his  fertilizer-insecticide  combination 
should  contain  10  pounds  of  insecticide 
per  ton.  The  bag  will  show  the  amount  of 
insecticide  the  mixture  contains.  There  are 
usually  two  or  three  available  concentra¬ 
tions.  and  some  firms  make  up  special  con¬ 
centrations  on  order. 

'Hie  additional  cost  of  fertilizer  which 
contains  10  pounds  of  insecticide  per  ton 


WH  EEL-HORSE 

The  Fun-Work  Yard  Tractor 


22  Tools  for  oil  Yard  and  Garden  Work 

This  amazing  little  tractor  (only  21Vi"  high) 
turns  yard  work  into  carefree  FUN.  Save 
your  back  and  do  all  yard  jobs  in  %  the  time 
—every  season.  Let  Wheel-Horse  ‘"Ridc-Away” 
do  the  work  while  you  just  sit  and  steer!  In 
summer,  !l-gang  mower  ruts  3  ft.  swath!  30" 
lawnsweeper  with  self-dumping  hamper  whisks 
lawn  clean  In  winter,  Snow  Plow  clears  drive- 
"ays  of  heavy  snow  in  a  jiffy !  Haul  compost — 

Plow — Cultivate — Use  any  of  22  attachments 
lor  all  lawn  and  garden  jobs.  This  vei-satile 
fun-work  ti actor  has  five  forward  speeds — and 
»  leverse!  Powered  by  husky  3'/j  hp.  (or 
hp. )  engine  on  heavy  channel  steel  chassis. 

Send  card  for  d»fall$  and  name  at  daalar 

WHEEL-HORSE  PRODUCTS 
2646-C  Dixloway  North,  South  Bend,  Indiana 


Sensational 

Low 

Price 


PROFIT  FROM  90  PROGRESSIVE  YEARS 
OF  SPECIALIZED  EXPERIENCE  .  .  . 

Invest  In  Burch  "True  Blue" 
Tractor  -  Engineered  Planters 
and  Tillage  Tools! 


BURCH  “Excel”  Power-Lilt 
4-Row  Gravity-Drop  Planter 


Only  a  Burch  "True  Blue" 

Plants  Uneven  Sizes  of  Seed 

Uniformly  .  .  ,  Accurately! 


BURCH  “Excel”  Power-Lift 
2-Row  Gravity-Drop  Planter 
with  Attachments 


BURCH  “Parallel”  I -Row 
Gravity-Drop  Planter  Unit 


Here's  vrhat  a  major  commercial  producer  of  hybrid  seed  corn  (name 
on  request)  soys  about  the  BURCH  "Excel”  Gravity-Drop  Planter: 
"First  major  improvemanf  in  yaars  of  corn  plantar  history  .  .  . 
lass  to  gat  out  of  order,  lass  to  adjust,  and  with  only  two  plantar 
platas  needed  a  farmer  is  sura  of  having  the  correct  size  for  his 
seed  yaar  aftar  yaar.  Thanks  for  your  forward  look  .  .  .  farmars 
will  thonk  you  tool" 

The  BURCH  "Excel"  con  be  furnished  os  o  self-contained  planter 
and  cultivator.  FIRST  ever  built  that  can  drop  seed  accurately  at 
tractor  speed  no  matter  how  uneven  the  sizes.  Designed  to  permit 
application  of  fertilizer  as  recommended  by  leading  agronomists. 
BURCH  Planters  offer  more  choice  of  types  and  sizes  than  any 
other  make.  More  farmers  use  BURCH  Planters  than  any  other  mokel 


BURCH  Flexi-Hoe 
.  .  .  world's  only  truly  flexible 
surface  cultivator! 

ONLY  FLEXI-HOE  feotures  individual  one-row  gangs 
with  TRIPLE  FLEXIBILITY — to  ossure  complete,  thor¬ 
ough  coveroge  of  any  field.  Tough,  straight  teeth 
blast  weeds  with  “explosive"  force.  Available  with 
14"  or  18"  diometer  '  all-steel  PATENTED  spider 
wheels — unequalled  for  mulching  and  break-up.  Also 
offered  in  2-row  and  3-row  sizes  (Drawbar  FLEXI- 
HOE  in  2-row  to  8-row.) 

AMERICA’S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  “BEST  IMPLEMENTS  IN  EARTH’’ 

.  .  .  available  for  all  tractors  with  3-point  hydraulic-lift  system 

Todoy,  in  the  most  complete  line  of  its  kind — 
mochines  to  motch  every  farming  need  and  soil 
condition — your  BURCH  Dealer  offers  you  the 
greatest  implement  values  in  the  field.  Before 
you  invest  in  ony  planter  or  tilloge  tool,  inves¬ 
tigate  the  "True  Blue"  linel  AAail  coupon  NOW 
for  complete  Implement  Buying  Guide  and  name 
of  your  BURCH  Deolerl 


SINCE  1867,  o  host  of  the  most  important  ad¬ 
vances  in  planters  and  tillage  tools  hove  been 
pioneered  by  BURCH.  Throughout  these  90  yeors 
of  specialization  .  .  .  contributing  to  more  profit¬ 
able  farming  all  over  the  notion  ...  no  imple¬ 
ment  hos  been  added  to  the  "True  Blue"  line 
u  itil  tested  and  performance-proved  under  every 
operating  extreme  and  condition. 


BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  INC. 
Dapt.  9-27,  Evaasvilla,  lad. 

SPECIALIZED  POWER-LIFT 
AND  DRAWBAR  IMPLEMENTS 

*Disc  Harrows  IRogulor,  Medium  cmd  Heavy  Dutyl 
^Spike-Tooth  Harrows  *1  and  2  Row  Cultivators 

^Surface  Cultivators  12-Row  to  8-Rowl  ^Ridgers 

*Gravity-Drop  and  Edge-Drop  Planters 
*Flexi-Packers  «Sub-Soilers  «Middlebuslert 


Send  me  FREE  personal  copy  of  your  completo  Guide  to 
Greater  Implement  Values  and  name  of  my  BURCH  Dealer: 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
Town _ 
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with  the  all  new,  8  row. 


your  yield 
uclion  costs 
ode  the  crop 

I,  1957 


CROP  PROTECTOR 


the  oil-purpose,  8  row,  high-cleoronce  unit  fhot  sproys,  dusts,  tops,  cultivotes,  defoliotes,  ond  fertilizes 
. . .  provides  control  of  insects,  blight,  ond  weeds.  The  Crop  Protector  increoses  its  volue  through 
multiple  uses  for  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  peonuts,  groin  sorghums,  other  row  crops  and  small  groin. 


The  versotile  FINCO  Crop  Protector  is  rugged,  fost,  and  safe . . .  with  28  important  features  that  assure 
more  profits  for  formers,  more  convenience  for  the  driver-operotor. 


Writt  today  for  this  colorful,  informative  foidor; 


"SPRAY  YOUR  WAY  TO  BIGGER  CROP  PROFITS' 


wn€0.  MUC. 


401  Hankes  Avonuo 
Aurora  7,  Illinois 


□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  1 957  FINCO  Crop  Protector 
G  I  would  like  a  demonstration  (without  obligation)  of  the  new  FINCO  os 
soon  os  possible 

Nome . . . . . . . . 

RR . P.O . State . 

Moving 


[Fo 


orward  with  agriculture 


is  approximately  $20  to  $30  a  ton.  So  if 
you  apply  100  pounds  of  starter  fertilizt>r 
per  acre  and  it  cost  an  additional  $25 
per  ton,  your  added  cost  for  the  insecti¬ 
cide  will  be  $1.25  an  acre.  It’s  cheap  in¬ 
surance  against  the  soil  insects  and  bugs. 
And  it  can  pay  off,  in  badly  worm-in¬ 
fected  land,  to  the  tune  of  5,  8,  25,  and 
up  to  50-bushel  increases  in  yield. 

Is  It  Safe? 

“VVe  feel  that  the  dry  fertilizer-insecti¬ 
cide  mixture  is  one  of  the  safest  ways  for 
the  farmer  to  use  insecticides,”  say  Dr. 
Lilly,  “It  is  in  such  low  concentration  that 
it  is  quite  safe.  We  don’t  like  to  see  a 
farmer  inhale  very'  much  of  the  dust,  but 
since  he  is  outdoors,  this  doesn’t  happen. 
It  isn’t  a  good  idea  to  get  the  material  in 
cuts  either.  The  only  complaint  we  ha\e 
is  that  the  stuff  smells.  We  think  that  is 
an  asset;  if  a  farmer  opens  the  bag  and 
smells  insecticide,  he  knows  he  should 
handle  it  with  care,  if  only  because  it 
costs  more,  A  special  label  is  required  by 
all  states  and  many  of  these  carry  direc¬ 
tions  for  use.” 

In  Other  Crops 

“Probably  one  of  the  most  promising  uses 
for  granular  insecticides,  using  a  distribu¬ 
tor  on  the  planter,  is  for  direct  application 
near  the  seed.  Instead  of  banding  the  in¬ 
secticide  with  the  fertilizer  we  would  dro]) 
it  in  the  hill  with  the  corn  seed.  This  may 
have  a  big  future  with  sugar  beets.  In 
Michigan  it  may  be  the  answer  to  cut¬ 
worms  and  other  soil  pests  that  bother 
onions,  carrots  and  radishes.  All  of  these 
insecticide  materials  are  practically  insol¬ 
uble  in  water  so  there  is  little  chance  for 
translocation  into  the  plant  where  they 
could  cause  chemical  residues  in  edible 
vegetables. 


DRIED 

MOLASSES 


PRESERVING  SILAGE 
SWEETENING  FEEDS 


Omalass  is  93%  black¬ 
strap  molasses,  dehy¬ 
drated.  Takes  less, 
costs  less  because  it’s 
concentrated  and 
there’s  no  waste.  Guar¬ 
anteed  dry,  free-flow¬ 
ing.  Write  for  folder. 

FREE 


Magnetic  Breeding  Caicniator 

if  you  send  local  feed  dealer’s  name 


Gma£aS^ 


1901  E  EUCLID 
DES  MOINES  n.  lA. 


L 


NEW  LOWER  PRICES 

HALL  BROTHERS 

Clucks  J 

will  mean  jJ 

BIGGER  PROFITS 
for  YOU!  ... 

BETTER  chicks  at  LOWER  pricas  giv*  you  a  head  start, 
on  profits.  Our  large  production  capacity — 13,000,000 
chicks  in  '56— and  efficient  operating  methods  KUS 
THE  CONFIDENCE  POUITRYMEN  HAVE  IN  HALL 
BROTHERS  CHICKS  make  these  savings  possible. 
Choose  from  these  Hall  Brothers  Specialties. 

HALL  tROTHERS  SEX-LINKED  HALLCROSS 

First  introduced  by  us  and  never  equalled  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  brown  eggs.  Guaranteed  all  pullets. 

HALL  RROTHERS  SILVER  HALLCROSS 

The  egg  and  meat  combinotion  that  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  money  moker.  Early  production  which  continues 
at  o  high  rote. 

HALL  BROTHERS  WHITE  BARRED 
HALLCROSS  REBULAR 

Another  excellent  egg-meot  combination.  Plump  bodies, 
shorter  legs.  Economical  feed  conversion. 

HALL  BROTHERS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Body  size  scaled  down  for  greater  feed  efficiency.  Quan¬ 
tity  producers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

HALL  BROTHERS  WHITE  LEBHORNS 

High  production  of  large  white  eggs.  Suitable  for  cage 
production.  Fast  egg  size — high  feed  efficiency. 


ORDER 
NOW! 

Send  for 

FREE 

COLOR 
FOLDER 

HAU  IROTHERS  HATCHERY,  IHC. 

®o*  Wallingford,  Conn. 


EMERGENCYlj<L 

ELECTRICITY /bVi 


B^lt  up  your  tractor  to  an 

ONAN  GENERATOR 

for  all  the  power  you  needi 

NO  MORE  BLACKOUTS!  An  Onan  Tractor- 
drive  Generator  lupplies  regular  115/230- 
volt  A.C.  power  for  tights,  heating  system, 
milker,  brooder,  food  freezer,  water  pump 
and  all  eaaential  equipment  for  as  tong 
as  you  need  it,  FOUR  MODELS:  3,000, 
4,000,  7,000  and  10,000  watts.  Complete 
with  belt  pulley,  double-throw  transfer 
switch,  circuit  breaker,  plug-in  receptacle 
and  voltmeter.  Like  any  other  electrical 
equipment,  standby  generators  must  be 
properly  installed.  An  Onan  Tractor- drive 
Generator  includes  a  manual  transfer  switch- 
which  automatically  aaaurea  a  aafa  in* 
atallation. 

For  farms  with  fraquant  power 
failures,  Onan  builds  gasoline- 
engine-driven  electric  plants 
from  500  to  75,000  watts. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

D.  W.  ONAN  &  SONS  INC. 

3085  Univarsify  Ava.,  S.  E. 
Minnaapolis  14,  Minnasota 


What  Happens  To  Good  Worms? 

“There  have  been  many  people  write  ns 
to  ask,  ‘What  happens  to  earthworms?,’ 
says  Dr.  Lilly.  “We  know  that  at  the 
recommended  low  dosages  the  insecticides 
are  not  harmful  to  earthworms  or  useful 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  If  we  ever  soup- 
up  our  insecticide  applications  to  get  an 
all-out  kill  of  soil  piests  then  we  could  kill 
useful  bacteria  and  earthworms,  as  well  as 
the  harmful  ones. 

“Seed  treatment  with  insecticide  by  seed 
companies  or  farmers  gives  us  another 
chance  to  kill  the  rampaging  soil  worms. 
It  complements  the  treatment  of  the  soil 
with  insecticides — the  two  work  well  to¬ 
gether.” 

Worms  and  insects  will  be  battled  by 
chemicals  selected  to  do  specific  jobs  like 
these  that  control  soil  insects.  It’s  a  big 
job;  of  the  80,000  varieties  of  insect  pests 
in  the  U.  S.,  7,000  are  injurious  to  crops. 


TORNADOES 

{Continued  from  page  54) 
a  split  minute.  Of  a  sudden  it  was  calm. 
Outside,  the  house  was  gone,  completely 
vanished.  The  bam  was  a  twisted  lumber 
pile.  Except  for  the  two  of  them,  there 
was  no  life  in  sight. 

What  Are  They  Like? 

Tornadoes  happen  most  often  between  the 
Rocky  and  Appalachian  mountain  ranges. 
Well  over  200  occur  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  The  atmospheric  conditions 
that  cause  them  are  involved  and  not  too 
clearly  understood.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  normal  tornado.  Every  one  is  un¬ 
usual,  in  time,  in  place,  in  capriciousness. 
Their  tendency  is  to  form  on  muggy,  op¬ 
pressive  late  afternoons  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  Mammatocumulus  clouds,  which 
seem  to  hang  in  bunches  upside-down, 
nearly  always  accompany  them.  Often  the 
sky  suddenly  blackens,  several  clouds  roll 
together,  hail  falls  at  times,  or  heavy  rain. 
The  pendage,  or  funnel,  does  the  real 
damage.  It  spirals  down  from  the  mas¬ 
sive  parent  cloud.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
taking  a  funnel  shape  to  the  earth,  snake- 
or  rope-like  tentacles  appear,  now  and 
then  stretching  horizontally  across  the  sky. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO:  excellent  5  year  r  M  QC 
transplants,  8  to  12  in.  tall  k 

Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

PoitpaH  at  planting  time.  Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Indiana.  Pa. 


BOX  6-D 

FOUNDATION  PLANTING  f 

10  Plants:  6  Piitzer  luniper, 
spreader,  blue-^reen.  For  sunny 
spots.  4  Japanese  Yew,  upright, 
compact,  deep  green.  Sun  or 
shade.  All  2  and  3  times  trans¬ 
planted.  10"  to  16".  Strong  roots. 

Postpaid  ot  planting  time.  FREE  CATALOG 


10  for 
|$12.95 


BLUE 

Nitrogen  Solution 

and 

Liquid  Fertilizer 

Equipment 


Blue  "Chemi-Spreader”  equipped  wifh 
20  ff.  folding  "Dribbleboom”  and 
Model  "LF"  Liquid  Fertilizer  Pump.. 


...  .ww.  - 7. 

Nitrogen  Solution  and  Liquid  Fertilizer. 


Blue  Model  "LP'tiquid 
Fertilizer  Pump  for 
accurate  metering  of 
Liquid  Fertilizer, 
Nitrogen 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 


Indiana.  Pa. 


Blue  "NSF  Nitrogen  Solu¬ 
tion  Pump — with  a  completely 
enclosed  precision  type  stroke 
adjustment,  lull  free-tlow  pas¬ 
sage  design  and  extra  large 
strainer. 


Yes,  we  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  Tractor  Mounted  and  Trailer  Type 
Applicators  for  ail  kinds  of  Liquid 
Fertilizers  and  NH3. 

Write  for  complete  information 

JOHN  BLUE 

COMPANY,  INC. 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Dependable  Farm  Iqulpment  Since  Iff 6 


r 

I 


BOOST  CATTLE  GAINS 
with  DEHYDRATED  ALFALFA 

Look  at  the  results  of  these 
college  feeding  tests  .  •  • 


NEBRASKA— 40  steers  for  140  days. 
Results:  “Generally  as  the  proportion 
of  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  increased,  the  average  daily 
gain  increased  and  less  ground  ear 
com  and  corn  silage  per  unit  were 
required.” 


Find  out  how  you  can  dehydrate  home* 
grown  forage,  ready  for  self-feeding, 
at  half  the  retail  price  with  your  own 
Ardrier  dehydrator.  Write  or  call 


PURDUE— 48  steers  for  168  days.  Re¬ 
sults:  “Apparently  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal  contains  some  nutritional  fac¬ 
tor,  or  factors,  which  aids  in  balanc¬ 
ing  a  corncob  ration  and  stimulates 
growth  in  cattle  beyond  the  extra 
energy  that  would  be  furnished  by 
alfalfa  meal.” 


treHEILc®. 

(Mamffaehirtn  oftim  Arnold  Dryor) 

Dspt.  443,  3000  W.  Montano  St.,  Milwowkoo  1,  Wis. 


That’s  why  on  farms  and  ranches  across  the  nation  . . . 
around  the  world,  you’ll  find  more  Rain  Birds  than  any  other  type 
sprinkler.  Made  with  a  minimum  of  moving  parts  to  wear  or 
require  servicing,  Rain  Birds  stay  on  the  job,  performing  day 
in  and  day  out  with  maximum  efficiency  and  dependability. 


There’s- greater  per  atre  yield 
with  RAIN  BIRD 
in  the  field! 


Remember,  if  it  hasn’t  the  name... 
it  isn’t  the  same.  Specify  RAIN  BIRD! 


NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORF. 

AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 

RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES  RAIN  BIRD  SPRINKLER  MFC.  CO. 

609  W  LAKE  ST  PEORIA  III  (CANADA)  LTD. 

VANCOUVER  4  B  C 


Latest  literature 
on  request. 


Sometimes  the  funnel  races  forward,  keep¬ 
ing  contact  with  the  ground.  Frequently 
the  funnel  swings  and  dips,  hits  and  frees 
itself,  like  an  enormous  elephant  trunk. 
Where  the  funnel  touches,  buildings  ex¬ 
plode,  heavy  equipment  hurtles  through 
the  air,  creeks  and  wells  are  sucked  dry 
in  a  flash,  forests  are  leveled  as  if  by  a 
giant  mowing  machine. 

The  death-dealing  is  due  to  more  than 
wind  velocity.  The  spiraling,  uprushing 
currents  within  the  vortex  of  the  funnel 
suck  everything  with  them  and  are  be¬ 
lieved  at  times  to  create  a  partial  vacuum 
which  will  literally  cause  an  ordinary  build¬ 
ing  to  explode.  Snowden  D.  Flora,  retired 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expert  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  who  has  spent  several  score  years 
in  tornado  hunting,  says,  “We  actually 
don’t  know  much  about  tornadoes.  We’ve 
never  had  any  instrument  in  the  center  of 
one.  The  instruments  would  probably  be 
destroyed  anyway.  Just  what  goes  on  inside 
a  tornado  is  not  yet  solved.  If  we  knew 
that,  we’d  probably  have  the  answer  to  a 
lot  of  other  questions  such  as  why  a  tor¬ 
nado  causes  a  building  to  explode.” 

Scientists  point  to  evidence  that  indi¬ 
cates  the  sfjeed  of  currents  within  a  tornado 
funnel  reaches  up  to  500  miles  per  hour. 
The  direction  is  nearly  always  counter¬ 
clockwise  in  the  United  States.  Tornadoes 
move  at  an  average  ground  speed  of  about 
45  miles  per  hour.  Of  those  officially 
clocked,  the  slowest  tornado  moved  at  5 
miles  and  the  fastest  at  65  miles  an  hour, 
traveling,  for  the  most  part,  from  south¬ 
west  to  northeast,  along  curving  paths. 
Often  they  strike  and  destroy,  then  skip 
miles  before  funneling  down  again.  They 
usually  move  between  10  and  15  miles 
before  dissipating,  though  a  few  have  cov¬ 
ered  over  200  miles.  The  swath  they  cut 
generally  is  not  over  a  quarter  mile  wide. 

Be  Prepared 

Question:  How  do  you  ready  yourself  for 
a  tornado? 

Insurance  isn’t  the  best  answer,  but  it 
helps — afterward.  Tornado  damage  is,  of 
course,  included  in  property  insurance. 
The  livestock  and  the  items  of  equipment 
purchased  between  insurance  premium 
payments  often  remain  uncovered.  Check 
your  f)olicies  to  be  sure. 

Richard  Garrett,  Kansas  meteorologist, 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  says,  “Prob¬ 
ably  no  type  of  building  can  take  a  dead- 


"BEST  UNDER  THE  SUN  " 


All  the  popular  breeds  plus  White  or  Black  Giants,  Light 
Brahmas,  Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  others.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean. 
Dependable  quality  the  year  around.  Free  literature  and 
prices. 

SUN8EAM  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  Findlay,  Ohio 
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(Trailer  Model) 


Name 
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Tractor 


center  hit  of  a  severe  tornado  without  dam¬ 
age.  Modem  steel-reinforced  buildings  hold 
up  best,  but  few  farm  stmetures  can  take  it 
without  serious  damage.”  Some  types  of 
buildings  are  especially  vulnerable.  Flimsy 
structures  collapse  quickest.  Well-made 
buildings  that  are  not  securely  anchored 
down  tend  to  lift  as  a  unit.  Sizeable  build¬ 
ings  with  few  interior  supports,  like  wide- 
alley  barns  and  churches,  suffer  badly.  ‘ 

The  remedy  is  in  line  with  general 
recommendations  for  good,  all-purpose 
structural  design.  Closely-spaced  rafters 
and  rafter  ties,  plentiful  collar  beams, 
heavy  studding,  metal  fastening  plates  and 
sound  lumber  pay  off,  for  they  at  once 
prevent  lifting  and  collapse.  Foundations 
should  extend  below  the  frost  line  and 
anchor  bolts  should  be  in  accord  with 
established  recommendations.  Pole  barns, 
especially  of  the  open  type,  hold  up  well 
in  all  except  direct  hits,  particularly  if  of 
bolted  construction,  with  the  poles  sunk 
five  feet  or  more  in  the  ground.  Diagonal 
bracing  is  always  desirable.  Diagonal 
sheathing  has  time  and  time  proved  its 
worth;  diagonally  sheathed  buildings  have 
frequently  been  toppled  with  no  real 
damage  when  nearby  buildings  with  ver¬ 
tical  or  horizontal  sheathing  have  been 
demolished.  Load-bearing  interior  parti¬ 
tions,  tied  to  the  structure  above,  hold  a 
building  down  and  up  and  together. 

Don’t  skimp  on  nails,  either  in  size  or 
quantity.  Building  plans  from  recognized 


Spray  Chemicals  and 
Liquid  Ferlilixers  With 

KROMER 

POWER  SPRAYERS 


You  gat  doubla  duty  from  KROMER  Powar  Sproyart  bacousa 
thay  hondia  chamicols  for  wood  and  intact  control  and  liquid 
fartilizars  tool  Spray  battar,  fottor,  aotiar,  with  Amarico't 
flnast  powar  sproyart. 


Brush  removal  is  always  a  tough  farm  chore  . . .  hard  to  load  . . .  difficult  to  handle. 
But  you  take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper. 
Brush  can  be  quickly  reduced  to  easy-to-haul  wood  chips.  Chips  used  to  make  manure, 
or  as  mulch  can  make  brush  removal  profitable  on  your  farm,  too.  A  fitchburg  farm 
CHIPPER  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOUR  FARM  .  .  . 

...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet  spots.  Pound  yards  bedded  with  wood 
chips  cake  less  for  faster  loading,  easier  spreading,  yet  the  chips  hold  up  longer  near 
gates  and  water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  wiU  carry  plant  nutrients  to  crop  land 
. . .  supply  crops  with  a  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less  for  better  germination 
. . .  tight  ground  holds  moisture  better _ stays  open  longer. 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Pruning  disposal  in  orchards  combines  into  one  simple,  soil  building  operation  when  a 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  used.  Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be- hauled.  Brush  can 
be  fed  into  the  chipper  and  the  chips  blown  around  the  trees  for  mulch.  This  moisture- 
holding  mulch  can  be  worked  into  the  ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed  control. 

...DAIRY  BARNS  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up  in  dairy  bams  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry  production  costs,  reduce  dairy  bam  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding  from  your  wood  lot.  At  cleaiwip  time, 
or  whenever  clean  bedding  is  needed,  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  chip  bedding 
or  litter  quickly  at  low  labor  cost.  Wood  chips  can  be  the  answer  to  your  difficult 
bedding  and  litter  problems — A  Fitchburg  Wood  Chipper  will  supply  wood  chips 
quickly  and  easily. 

YOUR  BEST  FARM  BUY  IS 

A  FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

The  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  is  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service.  Normal  lubri¬ 
cation,  with  periodic  sharroning  of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the  Chipper 
on  the  go.  Thanks  to  the  Safety  Spring-Activated  Feed  Plate,  standard  equipment  on 
all  Fitchburg  Chippers,  the  Chipper  adjusts  itself  instantly  to  different  size  wood  -to 
give  safe,  smooth  chipping  that  keeps  a  Farm  Chipper  way  ahead  of  clean-up  crews. 
The  economy  and  speed  of  operation  will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the  bedding  Chipper. 

...WITH  A  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 

The  one  year  guarantee  gpven  with  every  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  assures  you  peace 
of  mind  and  guaranteed  economy  of  operation.  Find  out  how  a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  save  time,  labor,  and  money  on  your  farm. 

riTCHBURC  rWCIMEERINC  CORPORATION 

Writs  for  "WOOD  CHIPS”  |  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Dept.  FQ-37 


(HY-ROW  Sprayer) 

Write  tor  helpful  20  page  catalog  .  .  .  It's  fREEl 

.  W.  KROMER  CO.  V.!  m,™. 


This  free  booklet  gives 
complete  details. ..see 
how  other  farmers  use 
the  Farm  Chipper . . . 
compare  the  facts  with 
your  farm. 


Send  my  free  copy  of  "Wood  Chips  for  Your  FarmI"  to; 


Address  or  R.f.D. 


(Make  and  Model) 


SUNSET  BULK  COOLER-1957 


SHOE  BOX  FIT 


»r  unmatched  simphctty  of 
istallotion  foolproof  opera- 


FREE  BOOKLET 


C*t  fK«  full  story  of  tho  oil  now 
1957  modoi  Sunsot  Bulk  Milk 
Coolor. 


FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLS 


Sunsot,  a  direct  expansion  cooler  designed  and  engi> 
neered  to  guarantee  maximum  sanitation,  maximum 
efficiency,  low  maintenance  cost  and  more  years  of 
service  per  dollar.  Designed  for  easy  adaptation  to 
pipeline  or  unit  milking.  Factory  calibrated  and 
equipped  with  single  vane  agitator.  100  to  700*gai- 
Ion  sizes.  A  lifetime  product  with  lifetime  construe* 
tion.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 


SUNSn  IQUirMENT  CO. 
•  r.O.  sox  3SM  • 
ST.  rAOl,  MlNNtSOTA 


CHOOSE  SUNSET 

Sunset  is  a  direct  expansion  cooler.  The 
cost  of  operating  a  Sunset  direct  expan* 
sion  cooler  is  at  least  50%  below  the  cost 
of  competing  types.  Sunset's  new  high  in 
engineering  cmd  Positive  Flowing  Cold 
make  Simset  the  most  efficient  cooler  you 
con  buy.  Sunset  costs  you  less  by  any 


for  absolute  closure 
utmost  product  protection 


NICKEL  BEARING 
STAINLESS  STEEL 


only  metal  alloy  which  can 
guarantee  complete  continu¬ 
ing  sanitation 


NO  OAMETS 

Suns*!  •nginMring 
hot  •liminatAd  g*rm> 
potential  gaskot*. 


DiesncK 

—now  in  tho  bridge. 


CONSTRUCTION 

—now  oll'Woldod, 
hormoticolly  sealed. 


|*el 


NfW  OUTLIT  VALVI 

—easily  removed  for 
cleaning  or  replacing. 


architects  give  specific  nail  sizes  and  amounts.  The  same  is  true 
with  roofing  materials.  Manufacturers  specify  the  kind  and 
amount  of  nails  to  use.  When  properly  applied  with  sufficient 
nails,  strip  shingles  of  asphalt,  if  spotted  with  roof  cement,  can 
take  a  beating.  Wood  shingle  roofs  are  too  often  laid  with  too 
much  exposure  to  the  weather  and,  as  long  as  they  don’t  let  rain 
pour  in,  are  neglected  beyond  the  point  where  wind  can  easily 
damage  them.  Roll  roofing  is  least  desirable  from  a  wind  stand¬ 
point,  for  the  wind  will  manage  to  get  under  the  smallest  loose 
spot  and  tear  it  off  in  strips.  In  nailing  any  roofing  material, 
large-headed  nails  minimize  the  tendency  for  the  roofing  to  tear 
at  the  nail  heads.  Nails  should  go  at  least  %  of  an  inch  into  the 
roof  deck. 

With  metal  roofing,  a  good  rule  is  to  allow  100  nails  per  100 
feet  of  roofing.  Screw  shank  nails  give  many  times  the  holding 
power  of  smooth  nails.  The  moisture  content  of  the  lumber  at 
construction  time  and  at  the  time  of  high  winils  also  are  factors 
in  a  nail’s  holding  power.  Leaking  roofs  are  weakening  roofs. 
Metal  and  vertically-applied  roll  roofing  should  be  lapped  away 
from  the  prevailing  winds.  Overhanging  eaves  invite  disaster. 
Weak  roof  supports  not  only  allow  roofing  to  blow  off,  they  also 
offer  little  resistance  to  flying  objects. 

As  far  as  metal  buildings  are  concerned,  is  a  light  metal  sheet 
an  invitation  to  wind  damage?  The  experts  say  no.  The  force  of 
high  winds  is  too  great  for  the  weight  of  roofing  or  siding  ma¬ 
terials  to  help  it  stay  in  place.  In  many  rural  storms,  metal  build¬ 
ings  have  stood  up  where  all  but  masonry  structures  have  gone 
down.  It  is  not  necessarily  so  that  the  metal  is  superior.  Rather, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  metal  buildings  are  newer,  and  more 
substantially  designed  by  the  manufacturers.  A  group  of  three 
metal  buildings  designed  to  resist  wind  and  tornado  damage  were 
submitted  to  recent  atomic  tests  in  Nevada.  Two  of  the  structures 
were  demolished.  The  third,  of  Behlen  manufacture,  came 
through  the  nuclear  blast  with  little  damage  other  than  dents  in 
the  siding.  This  new  type  of  frameless  building  owes  its  structural 
strength  to  the  use  of  curved,  deeply-corrugated  sheet  metal 
panels,  bolted  to  each  other  and  to  the  foundation.  The  building 
withstood  a  force  equal  to  30,000  tons  of  TNT.  This  type  of  metal 
building  would  likely  withstand  any  stress  a  tornado  would  create. 

What  else  can  you  do  to  prepare?  Essentially  you  should  tie 
everything  down  that  you  can.  You  won’t  miss  a  flown  garbage 
can  or  a  wrecked  bicycle  much,  but  either  can  be  an  engine  of 
destruction  when  hurtling  through  the  air.  Trees  should  be 
trimmed  back  from  buildings  and  weak  trees  cut  down. 

There  is  no  record  of  anyone  ever  having  been  injured  in  a 
storm  cellar  when  a  tornado  hit.  A  storm  cellar,  fruit  cellar, 
cyclone  cave,  scare  hole,  or  whatever,  is  still  your  safest  bet.  Their 
dual  purpose  of  storage  and  shelter,  along  with  their  inexpensive 
construction,  makes  them  essential  in  rural,  tornado  areas.  .All 
that  is  needed  is  a  scooped-out  hole,  shored  up  with  timbers  and 
mounded  with  dirt  above.  Tile  drainage,  where  possible,  also 
aids  ventilation.  The  door,  the  latch,  and  hinges  should  be  stout. 
An  escape  hatch  provides  an  emergency  exit,  equalizes  inside 
pressure,  and  also  helps  ventilation.  A  floor  area  of  6  ft.  by  8  ft., 
7  feet  high,  will  provide  temporary  shelter  for  8  people  plus 
some  wall  storage  space.  Side,  floor  and  overhead  planking  is 
satisfactory,  but  masonry  naturally  is  more  permanent.  A  pick, 
shovel,  and  lantern  are  good  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times.  A 
storm  cellar  should  be  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  house, 
far  enough  away  so  that  the  entrance  will  not  be  blocked  by 
falling  timbers. 

^Vhen  a  tornado  is  imminent,  waste  no  time  getting  to  the 
storm  cellar.  If  underground  protection  is  not  handy,  take  shelter 
on  the  lower  floors  of  the  strongest  reinforced  building,  crouching 
against  the  wall.  In  frame  houses,  the  southwest  corners  of  base¬ 
ments  usually  offer  greatest  safety.  Basements  of  masonry  houses, 
unless  strongly  reinforced,  are  death  traps.  In  homes  without 
basements,  lie  on  the  first  floor;  always  avoid  windows.  In  open 
country,  move  at  right  angles  to  the  approaching  tornado.  In  a 
car,  you  can  usually  outrun  the  storm.  If  there  is  no  time  to 
escape,  lie  flat  in  the  nearest  ditch,  away  from  anything  that 
could  fall  or  roll  over  you. 
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BREAD  FROM  STONES 


Must  Reading  for 

GROWERS 

FARMERS 

LiVESTOCKMEN 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC 
Lithonia,  Georgia 


Mokers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevotoi 


Question:  How  far  from  the  center  of 
the  funnel  can  you  expect  damage? 

There  is  just  no  telling.  A  tail  dipped 
down  from  a  cloud  near  Bear  Lake,  Mich., 
last  summer,  and  blew  up  a  farm  house, 
but  left  a  barn  nearby  and  an  orchard 
across  the  road  untouched.  The  tornado 
which  hit  the  Wesley  Walkers,  Dodge 
City,  Kansas,  trailed  a  funnel  that  dealt 
chaos  all  around  a  man  changing  a  tire, 
but  only  sucked  off  his  hat  as  it  skipped 
over  his  head.  Other  tornadoes,  such  as 
those  that  struck  Udall,  Kansas,  and 
Blackwell,  Oklahoma,  last  year,  caused 
wind  damage  50  miles  or  more  from  their 
centers.  Such  wide-spread  devastation  is 
usually  due  to  a  series  or  family  of  tor¬ 
nadoes,  gaining  and  losing  funnels  as  they 
stalk  forward. 

The  capriciousness  of  a  tornado  is  hard 
to  believe.  Those  who  have  experienced 
a  tornado’s  freakish  capers  say  they  are 
willing  to  believe  anything  henceforth. 
Straws  driven  into  tree  trunks  are  com¬ 
mon.  Fence  wire,  torn  from  its  posts  and 
wrapped  up  into  rolls,  has  been  seen  a 
number  of  times.  In  Nebraska,  Milton 
'Fabor  saw  a  tornado  that  twisted  off 
every  tree  in  a  large  cottonwood  grove 
where  the  trunks  averaged  over  two  feet 
in  diameter.  The  timber  was  neatly  ricked 
on  each  side  of  a  cleaned,  40-foot  swath. 
Less  than  two  years  ago,  a  Missouri  tor¬ 
nado  sucked  a  car  out  of  a  garage  and 
caused  only  minor  damage  to  the  car, 
which  was  dropped  over  a  mile  away. 
These  incidents  were  reliably  witnessed. 
A  well-known  tornado  yarn  has  less  reli¬ 
ability.  According  to  this  one,  a  tornado 
sucked  all  the  ear  corn  from  a  crib  through 
one  knothole.  The  hole  was  only  big 
enough  for  the  cobs.  The  shelled  corn 
was  left  in  the  crib.  Even  more  difficult 
to  believe  is  the  tale  of  a  rooster  blown 
into  a  jug. 


Boost  Your  Yields 


of  ALFALFA 
and  CLOVER 

V  -  with  the 

BONUS 
||  BILLIONS 


nitrogen-fixing 

bacteria 


jboosts  your  stand  'KImproves  your  land 

. . .  with  new  nitrogen  fertility  made  out  of  the  air.  In¬ 
creases  yields,  improves  crop  quality,  enriches  your  soil. 


inoculation 


Legume  bacteria  arc  so  tiny  they  have  to  be  bought  on  faith.  The 
faith  in  NITRAGIN  inoculants  of  more  than  a  million  farmers  is  buih 
on  yield  increases  year  after  year,  on  the  59-ycar  NITRAGIN  reputation 
and  on  the  bacteria  count  guarantee  printed  on  every  NITRAGIN  package 

M  The  superior  peat  humus  base  of  NITRAGIN  inoculants  pro¬ 
motes  multiplication  and  long  life  of  the  bacteria  in  the  package.  You 
actually  get  bonus  billions  of  bacteria  over  the  guarantee. 

Whether  you  inoculate  legumes  by  hand  or  by  machine,  NITRA- 
GIN’S  bonus  billions  of  bacteria  assure  you  of  maximi^  inoculation  re¬ 
sults.  Be  sure  to  inoculate  every  legume  seeding — alfalfa,  clovers,  soy¬ 
beans,  pasture  and  Soil  Bank  mixtures — for  top  yields  and  soil  benefits. 
Postcard  brings  you  legume  leaflets. 


Read  the  Guarantee! 


Only  NITRAGIN  guarantees  the  bacteria  count- 
averaging  18  billion  per  bushel  of  inoculated  seed. 


3267, W.  Custer  Ave.,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 


NEW  MEYER  HAY  CONDITIONERS 


New  Midget  Hearing  Aid 
Has  No  Cord  or  “Button” 


so  TINY  IT  IS  WORN  ON  ONE  EARI 

An  amazing  new  transistor  hearing  aid 
that  has  no  co^  or  receiver  button  has  just 
been  developed  by  Tonemaster  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  You  can 
now  have  natural-like  hearing  with  only  a 
very  tiny,  inconspicuous  unit  behind  one 
ear.  Feather-light  with  full-range  finger-tip 
volume  adjustment,  the  revolutionary  new 
Tonemaster  can  be  slipped  on  or  off  the  ear 
easier  than  a  pair  of  glasses. 

As  all  sound  is  received  at  ear  level  no 
static  or  clothing  noise  interferes  with  clear, 
natural  hearing.  Even  in  a  swimming  suit 
no  wires  or  cords  interfere  or  can  be  seen. 
Use  the  telephone  in  the  normal  position. 
Economical  to  operate,  the  new  Tonemaster 
permits  far  more  freedom  with  much  clearer 
hearing.  If  you  would  like  free  descriptive 
literature  for  yourself  or  a  friend,  write  to¬ 
day  to  Tonemaster  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  1418,  128  So.  Monroe.  Peoria, 
Illinois.  — Adv. 


If  you  are  interested  in  how  to 
build  and  maintain  soil  fertility,  be  sure* 
to  send  25  cents  (in  coin  or  stamps)  for 
your  copy  of  Bread  from  Stones,  written 
some  60  years  ago  by  Julius  Hensel,  an 
eminent  German  scientist  who  made  a 
life  study  of  plant  nutrition. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  book  is  a  wealth 
of  valuable,  common-sense  information 
that  you’ll  want  to  read  before  plant¬ 
ing  time. 


Cuts  curing  time  in  half . . .  stems  dry  fast 
as  leaves  (stems  are  crushed  entire  length 
— not  merely  broken)  . . .  for  Top-Quality 
hay  . . .  retains  up  to  300%  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A),  75%  more  protein.  60%  more 
phosphorous  and  digestive  nutrients.  Hay 
remains  soft  and  pliable.  Danger  of  sim- 
burning  and  rain  spoilage  reduced.  New 
LOW  PRICED  MODELS  for  your  pres¬ 
ent  mower  cut  and  condition  at  sanne  time. 
Years  ahead  of  all  others. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  Today! 


MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


Make  THIS  TAG  vflur  spbol  of  quality 
when  you  buy  Flexible  Plastic  Pipe 


ALAIHON'25 


Alathon  25  polyethylene  resin  is  virgin  material 
specially  formulated  for  pipe  use.  Pipe 
made  of  Alathon  25  is  superior  in  its  ability 
to  withstand  top-rated  pressures  for  longer 
periods,  years  of  contact  with  corrosive  soil 
chemicals,  and  the  general  abuse  to  which  farm 
pipe  is  subjected.  Pipe  of  Alathon  25 
will  protect  you  against  future  costs  and  headaches 
that  can  result  from  pipe  of  inferior  quality. 
Always  look  for  pipe  with  the  green  tag  stating 
“Quality  Pipe  Made  of  DuPont  Alathon  25 
polyethylene  resin.” 


(JiJPlt) 

U.5  PAT  Off 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


There  is  a  difference  in  flexible  plastic  pipe... 

Specify  quality  pipe  made  of  ALATHON 


On  Your  Side 

Question:  What  is  the  Weather  Bureau 
doing? 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  not  napping. 
They  are  out  there,  24  hours  a  day,  for 
your  benefit.  Of  course,  they  don’t  al¬ 
ways  call  their  shots  right,  but  the  weather 
and  especially  tornadoes,  are  tricky.  Look 
in  on  your  local  weather  bureau,  like 
the  one  at  Topeka.  These  offices  are  sys¬ 
tematically  spotted  across  the  nation  and 
are  linked  with  the  severe  storm  warning 
center  at  Kansas  City  which  has  all  avail¬ 
ably  meteorological  equipment  at  is  com¬ 
mand.  Many  of  them  are  now  equipped 
with  radar  so  that  one  station  overlaps  the 
other  in  coverage.  They  not  only  gather 
weather  information,  they  also  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  duty  of  keeping  the  public  in¬ 
formed. 

The  Topeka  station  sends  up  four 
weather  balloons  daily,  carrying  radio 
broadcasting  devices  which  by  tone  signal 
records  data  on  ground  equipment,  giving 
temperature,  humidity,  pressure  and  wind 
direction  to  80,000-foot  heights.  In  Kan¬ 
sas  alone,  over  300  individual  observers 
keep  constant  weather  records,  reporting 
any  unusual  conditions  by  phone.  Each 
weather  bureau  is  in  continual  teletype 
communication  with  the  entire  national 
network  and  each  keeps  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  local  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV 
offices. 

Radar  has  greatly  increased  each  sta¬ 
tion’s  defenses.  When  a  tornado  is  in  the 
making,  police  and  public  agencies,  like 
radio  stations,  are  alerted  by  a  forecast. 
If  a  tornado  is  approaching,  a  warning  to 
dig  in  is  quickly  made  public.  Storms 
within  200  or  more  miles  show  up  readily 
on  the  radar  screen,  but  a  tornado  pattern 
is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  other 
severe  storm  activity.  Weathermen,  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  foolish,  take  no  chances. 
In  the  spring  of  1956,  in  less  than  one 
minute  after  a  tornado,  70  miles  distant, 
appeared  on  the  radar  screen  as  if  ap¬ 
proaching  Topeka,  the  local  sirens  had 
sounded  at  police  and  fire  stations.  The 
entire  town  was  under  protection  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  more  minutes.  The  tor¬ 
nado  passed  without  striking  Topeka  di¬ 
rectly,  but  the  weathermen  were  there 
with  the  ounce  of  prevention. 

The  chronology  of  events  that  evening 
was  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Topeka  radar  detected  what 
appeared  to  be  a  severe  storm  70  miles  to 
the  southwest  moving  directly  toward  the 
city  at  65  m.p.h. 

(2)  A  citizen  (name  unknown)  spotted 
a  tornado  over  the  Flint  Hills  pasture 
land  in  the  same  area  where  the  storm  was 
being  observed  by  radar  and  got  the  word 
to  the  county  sheriff. 

(3)  The  report  was  relayed  by  police 
radio  to  the  Wichita  Weather  Bureau. 

(4)  Wichita  passed  the  information 
along  to  other  Weather  Bureau  Offices. 
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(5)  When  the  tornado  report  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Topeka  it  was  correlated  with 
the  radar  storm.  Because  this  storm  was 
moving  so  fast  over  sparsely  inhabited 
country  at  night  there  was  a  good  possi¬ 
bility  no  further  reports  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  on  it  before  it  reached  Topeka.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  warning  of  the  approaching 
storm  was  released  to  the  public  immedi¬ 
ately — within  10  minutes  of  the  time  the 
funnel  was  spotted  by  the  unknown  citi¬ 
zen  70  miles  away. 

(6)  As  the  storm  neared  Topeka  radar 
showed  it  weakening  rapidly  and  the 
“ALL  CLEAR”  was  released  when  dan¬ 
ger  had  passed,  an  hour  and  ten  minutes 
after  the  warning  was  issued. 

(7)  It  was  later  determined  that  'a 
great  percentage  (but  not  the  entire 
town)  of  citizens  sought  shelter.  Also  that 
tornado  damage  occurred  within  15  miles 
of  the  city. 


PLASTIC  PIPE 

{Continued  from  page  79) 

metal,  are  being  made  in  rigid  plastic  and 
aluminum  as  well  as  galvanized  and  stain¬ 
less  steel.  It  is  worth  remembering  that 
the  rigid  plastic  as  well  as  the  metal  fix¬ 
tures  can  be  damaged  by  freezing  and 
should  be  protected.  The  only  tools  neces¬ 
sary  for  connecting  these  fixtures  to  the 
pipe  are  a  pocket  knife  and  a  screwdriver 
for  tightening  the  clamps.  If  rigid  plastic 
pipe  is  used,  the  methods  of  fitting  and 
the  tools  to  make  the  fittings  are  multi¬ 
plied.  Rigid  pipe  may  be  threaded  and 
fittings  screwed  on,  it  may  be  heat  welded 
together  by  a  skilled  operator,  or  it  can 
be  cemented  together  with  solvents  or  ad- 


YOVR  farm  problems: 

Let  Doane  lift 
them  off 
your  shoulders 

The  nation's  leading  farm  manage¬ 
ment  organization  will  save  you  time, 
worry  and  expense.  Write  for  details. 

*  Consultation 

*  Operating  Plans 

*  Appraisals 

*  Management 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

SI 42  Delmar,  Box  9-M,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


There’s  a  big  difference  in  plastic  pipe 
.  .  .  and  a  farm  water  supply  system 
is  only  as  good  as  the  pipe  that  goes 
into  it.  Don’t  take  chances!  Get  Yard- 
ley — the  plastic  pipe  of  guaranteed 
quality  as  attested  by  the  NSF  seal. 

Yardley  quality  means  extra  years  of 
trouble-free,  cold-water  service  for 
your  home,  milk  house,  bam;  for  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  garden.  Ends  drudgery 
of  carrying  water. 

With  its  long  lengths  (up  to  400  feet) 
and  flexibility,  Yardley  Pipe  reduces 


the  number  of  fittings  required,  sim¬ 
plifies  and  helps  speed  up  the  job, 
cuts  installation  costs.  Comes  in 
75-lb.,  100-lb.  and  125-lb.  working 
pressures  in  six  sizes  from  Vs  inch 
to  2  inches.  Guaranteed  to  meet 
working  pressure  requirements  with 
adequate  safety  factor. 

Insist  on  Yardley  Pipe  with  its  3-way 
protection  of  quality.  Write  for  FREE 
LITERATURE  and  name  of  your  near¬ 
est  dealer. 


Use  Yardley  Twin-du-it  for  [et  pumps 
and  Sub-du-it  for  submersible  pumps 


YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO.  142  PARSONS  AVENUE.  COLUMBUS  15.  OHIO 

In  Canada:  Oaymand  Co.,  Ud.,  Chathan,  Onl.  •  [xport  Salts:  F.  and  J.  Mtytr,  115  Broad  St.,  New  Yorli  4,  U  S  A. 
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WATER  SYSTEM! 


An  adequate  water  supply  is  essential  to 
successful  farming  and  farm  living  ...an  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  for  itself  in  many  ways  for  many  years. 

Deming  designed  the  "MlNUTURB"  turbine-type  pump 
for  long-lasting,  trouble-free  water  system  service.  You 
can  depend  upon  the  Deming  "MlNUTURB" to  meet 
All  of  your  needs  for  adequate  water  supply. 

Write  for  free,  illustrated  BULLETIN  No.  4701 -D  and 
information  on  a  water  system  designed  for  your 
particular  requirements. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 

510  Broadway  •  Salom,  Ohio 


THE  DEMING 

'^MlNUTURB"  WATER  SYSTEM 

The  Deming  "MlNUTURB"  is  a  water-lubricated, 
vertical  turbine-type  pump  designed  for  deep 
wells  4  inches  or  larger  in  diameter,  with  lifts 
up  to  250  feet.  Capacities  range  from  600 
to  more  than  6,000  gallons  per  hour. 


hesives.  With  the  hard  pipe  the  pocket 
knife  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  saw 
for  cutting.  Since  each  plastic  has  its  own 
chemical  properties,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  recommended  solvents  and  cements 
\Yith  a  particular  pipe. 

After  the  line  is  installed,  one  of  the 
important  qualities  of  most  of  the  plastic 


IF  YOU’RE  FARMING 
WITH  YOUR 
FINGERS  CROSSED, 
YOU  NEED 

RES  SEAL  POWER 


There’s  been  a  big,  big  change  since  the 
day  when  ali  you  could  do  was  sow  your 
crops  and  hope  for  the  best.  Modern  irri¬ 
gation  systems-gasoline,  Diesel,  LPG 
-end  your  weather  worries,  and  pay 
out  over  and  over  in  better  crop  quality 
and  high  yield.  Continental  Red  Seal 
irrigation  engines  span  a  broad  range- 
33  to  280  HP-and  include  models  en¬ 
gineered  expressly  for  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  of  all  types  and  sizes.  See  your 
Continental  dealer  NOW  about  the 
Continental-powered  system  tailored  to 
YOUR  NEED. 


To  put  down  pipe  with  a  subsoiler,  a  cut  is 
made  with  the  tool,  then  the  pipe  laid  out. 

pipe  is  noticed — or,  rather,  it  is  not 
noticed.  Most  plastic  has  no  flavor  and  so 
adds  no  taste  to  the  water.  Freedom  from 
taste  of  pure  polyethylene  and  some  of  the 
other  newer  plastics  have  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  Swiss  farmers  to  string  this  light¬ 
weight  pipe  to  the  telephone  wires  that 
connect  their  Alpine  farms  with  the  valley 
and  pipe  their  milk  down  without  con¬ 
taminating  the  fresh  flavor.  It  is  import- 


Check  these  advantages  which  only  CO  BEY  offers. 

INTERFERENCE  FREE  LOADING  •  no  arch  design  lets  you  uto  loader  without  trouble  • 
4-BAR  MULTI-TOOTH  UPPER  BEATER  •  HEAVY  CHANNEL  EDGE  •  takes  the  shocks  of 
loader  dumping  •  HEAVY  STEEL  SIDES  WITH  U-BRACING  •  TIMKEN  BEARINGS  ON 
AXEL  •  ROLLER  BEARINGS  ON  ALL  TURNING  SHAFTS  •  HIGHEST  QUALITY  EXTENDED 
PITCH  ROLLER  CHAIN  •  EVERY  GEAR  AND  SPROCKET  IS  MACHINE-CUT  STEEL  •  AD¬ 
VANCED  DESIGN  OF  WIDE-SPREAD. 


Kylage 

THE  DOUBLE  ACTION 

SILAGE 


PRESERVATIVE 


From  Cobey,  THE  ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  P-T-O 
MANURE  SPREADER  AND  TODAY'S  LEADER 
IN  SPREADER  DESIGN,  comes  these  2  new 
spreaders— ground  driven  or  P-T-O  operated. 
They  have  everything  you  could  ask  for  in  a 
spreader.  Built  to  work  without  trouble,  year 
in  and  year  out  — designed  to  spread  a  wide, 
finely  chewed,  evenly-placed  pattern  —  priced 
to  give  the  greatest  return  on  your  investment! 
Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information  on  the 
best  buy  in  spreaders  on  the  market  today! 


Abo 


y 


Th 


E 


COBEY 


SPREADERS 


New 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  GALION,  OHIO 
Dmt  Mr.  Mi**: 

Ym,  I  wont  to  got  tho  met!  from  tho  monoy  I  tp««Ml  for  •  now  tprotidor. 
So  M«d  mo  full  dotoih  on  Ceboy  Sproodon. 

( 

NAME^ - 


R.  R - STATE - 

Q  Alto  tond  mo  iitoroturo  on  Ceboy  Form  Wogont. 


Threaded  through  the  subsoiler  attachment, 
the  pipe  can  he  laid  deeply  with  little  effort. 


work  out  of  pipe  buying,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  plastic  pipe  recently  agreed  to 
mark  the  pipe  which  is  suitable  for  trans¬ 
porting  drinking  water  with  the  National 
Sanitation  Foundation  Seal  of  Approval. 
Pil)e  which  carries  the  N.S.F.  seal  stamped 
on  it  has  passed  the  rigid  tests  laid  down 
by  the  Foundation  and  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  fear  of  pollution. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE 

COBEY 

P-T-O  DRIVEN  SPREADER 


All  sprocknti  and  gnart  or*  ma- 
chinn-cut  stool  —  Drivo  goars  op- 
orato  in  an  oil  tight  goor  caso 
and  in  a  continuous  bath  of  oil. 


Cows  will  eat  more  roughage  when  it  is  as  sweet 
smelling  and  palatable  as  the  day  it  was  cut. 
Kylage  stops  loss  of  proteins  to  harmful  fermen¬ 
tation,  preserves  more  of  the  nutrients  and  diges¬ 
tible  carbohydrates  of  fresh  cut  forage  crops.  As 
a  result,  it  takes  less  supplementary  feeding  to 
maintain  the  energy  needed  for  economical  milk 
production. 

Dairymen  who  have  used  KYLAGE  to  make 
silage  are  enthusiastic  over  its  non-irritating  qual¬ 
ities,  its  economy,  and  most  of  all  the  absence  of 
offensive  odors  in  the  silage  produced. 


TROJAN  ROWOft  COMRANY  •  Chamkol  $«l«*  Mvitiwi 

Dept.  F,  17  N.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Send  ine  latest  Kylage  literature 

Name _ _  _ _ 

P.  O _ 

R.  F.  D - Co - State _ 

My  farm  or  feed  dealer  is _ 

DEALERS:  Some  territories  still  open  Write 


CNEMKAU  Of  OUAUrr  SINCE  l«05 


You  can  feed 
more  roughage 
-  .  .  save  on  groin 
and  supplements 


MAH  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Kylage  is  non-irritating, 
free  flowing  and  easy  to  use 


Other  P-T-O  Spreaders 
of  130  and  150 
Bushel  Capacity 


you  can  be  confident  •••  with  COBEY 


CompiRtR  Lin*  of  Form  Wagons  —  3  Point  Hitch  Tools,  Mulchors,  Pulveriztrs,  1 
Rotary  Hoes,  and  the  Famous  Cebey  Hydro-Flex  Lift  Disc. 


ant  to  point  out,  however,  that  this  is 
true  of  most  but  not  all  pipe  now  on  the 
market.  Cheaper  grades  of  pipe  are  now 
being  manufactured  from  remelted  scrap 
plastic  which  does  add  flavor  and  possi¬ 
bly  other  undesirable  qualities  to  the 
water  it  carries.  While  this  pipe  is  satis¬ 
factory  for  transporting  water  for  the  gar¬ 
den  it  should  not  be  used  for  carrying 
drinking  water.  In  order  to  take  the  guess 
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PRESERVED 
WITH 


Kylage 


FOR  YOUR  TRACTOR  OR  TRUCK 

Get  Top  Power  with 
Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs 

To  get  top  power  from  your  tractor, 
truck  or  other  power  equipment,  you 
need  a  heavy-duty  spark  plug  that  can 
stand  up  to  the  tough  demands  of 
farm  operation. 

Rugged,  reliable  Auto-Lite  Transj)ort 
Spark  Plugs  are  ignition-engineered 
to  give  your  equipment  the  hot  spark 
it  needs  to  give  peak  power  for  heavy 
hauling.  Check  these  important  power- 
producing  features: 

1.  HEAVIER  INSULATOR  with  greater 
resistance  to  breakage  and  high- 
voltage  leakage. 

2.  INSULATOR  TIP  ignition -engineered  to 
stay  clean  longer.  Assures  fuH-power 
performance. 

3.  OVERSIZED  ELECTRODES  of  a  special 
aUoy  developed  for  maximum  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat  and  electrical  erosion. 

This  is  the  heavy-duty  plug  used 
in  many  of  the  nation’s  largest 
truck  fleets— a  multi-million-mile 
test  of  spark  plug  performance. 

Your  Auto-Lite  Dealer  carries  a 
complete  line  of  Auto-Lite  Spark 
Plugs  for  every  engine  on  your 
farm.  See  him  soon! 


iUTO-lITt 

^flANSPOn^ 


AUTOUTE 

spark  plugs 

Auto-Lite  manufactures  over  400  products,  including  Spark  Plugs,  Batteries,  Wire  and 
Cable,  and  Automotive  Electrical  Systems  .  .  .  sold  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


SPARK  PLUG  INSPECTION  CHART 


,  HELPS  TO 

DIAGNOSE 
ENGINE 

SP  ^  ^  ^  TROUBLES 


nns<«  ««•»•  AOTO-LITI  ' 


The  Electric  Auto-Lite  Company 
Department  "A,”  Toledo  1,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  handy  "Plug  Chek”  Wall  Chart  that  tells  how  to  analyze 
engine  performance  by  comparing  used  spark  plugs  with  illustrations  repre¬ 
senting  various  spark  plug  conditions. 


Name. 


Address. 


City /Town. 


.County. 


.State. 


The  transportation  of  drinking  water  is,  of  course,  not  the  only 
farm  use  for  plastic  pipes  though  it  is  a  very  important  one.  Large 
collapsible  pipe,  “the  ditch  you  can  carry  on  your  shoulder,”  as 
someone  called  it,  has  been  developed  for  gravity  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  and  other  semi-rigid  plastic  pipe  for  sprinkler  systems.  A 
plastic  drainage  pipe  has  also  been  produced  as  well  as  plastic 
liners  for  leaking  ponds.  Every  day  new  uses  are  being  discovered. 

The  Hyatt  brothers  didn’t  know  it,  but  when  they  molded  their 
first  billiard  ball  and  fashioned  their  first  celluloid  collar,  which 
became  the  symbol  of  the  non-laboring  class,  they  started  a  chain 
of  events  which  has  taken  the  labor  out  of  agriculture  and  made 
the  farm  house  a  more  comfortable  place  in  which  to  live. 


SHOl  LD  I  INCORPORATE  MY  FARM? 

{Continued  from  page  77) 

the  other.  It  is  also  a  simple  matter  to  use  funds  from  the  fruit 
farms,  for  example,  to  build  a  new  milking  parlor  on  the  daily 
farm  or  to  tap  the  resources  of  the  dairy  farm  to  buy  a  new  high- 
powered  sprayer  for  the  fruit  farms. 

The  corporation  is  sometimes  suggested  as  a  means  of  raising 
additional  capital  for  the  farm  business  through  the  sale  of  stock. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  another  area  where  the  theory  is  fine  but 
bears  little  resemblance  to  reality.  The  investor  whose  primary 
concern  is  a  dividend  return  will  find  little  attraction  in  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  a  family  farm  corporation  set  up  to  make  money 
for  the  operators  who  establish  themselves  as  salaried  employees. 
Any  farmer  whose  interest  in  incorporation  is  based  on  this  motive 
had  better  reconcile  himself  to  the  use  of  the  good,  old-fashioned 
mortgage  loan.  There  is  just  one  reservation  that  might  be  made 
here,  that  is  the  possibility  of  putting  a  plan  like  Professor  Miller’s 
into  operation.  We  will  take  a  close  look  at  that  shortly. 

Taxes 

One  of  the  decisive  elements  a  farmer  must  consider  in  weighing 
the  possibility  of  incorporation  is  the  tax  angle.  In  general  a  good 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  as  long  as  the  income  from  the  farm  or 
farms  is  relatively  small  the  operator  will  do  better  under  indi¬ 
vidual  rates.  A  relatively  large  income  will  show  up  better  after 
taxes  under  corporate  rates. 

Expert  legal  guidance  in  setting  up  a  fann  corporation  is  quite 
necessary.  Let  it  be  said  here  and  now  and  with  all  emphasis  that 
no  one  should  ever  approach  the  problem  without  carefully  going 
over  all  the  details  with  a  competent  attorney.  On  this  matter  of 
taxes  alone,  for  example,  there  are  such  points  to  consider  as  the 
advantages  which  accrue  when  a  husband  and  wife  file  a  joint 
return,  allowances  for  dependents,  and  capital  gains  provisions. 

August  Eckhardt,  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Law  School,  who  has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the 
matter  of  farm  corporations,  points  out  that  the  corporate  tax 
rate  begins  at  30  per  cent  and  remains  constant  for  the  first 
$25,000  of  income  earned.  The  individual’s  rate  begins  at  20  per 
cent  and  increases  with  each  $2000  earned.  On  this  basis  the 
individual  pays  more  tax  than  the  corporation  once  his  taxable 
income  hits  $14,000.  A  corporation  would  pay  $7,500  on  a 
$25,000  income  while  the  individual  would  pay  $10,150. 

Unless  the  farm  corporation  pays  practically  all  of  its  profits 
to  the  operators  as  salary  the  specter  of  double  taxation  rears  its 
ugly  head.  Profits  which  are  transmitted  to  the  shareholders  as 
dividends  are  taxed  first  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations  and  again  when  they  are  received  by  the  stockholder.  But 
the  courts  have  been  lenient  in  permitting  small  corporations 
of  this  type  to  set  their  salaries  high  enough  and  to  issue  such 
year-end  bonuses  that  all  the  coporate  profits  are  drained  off.  It 
is  also  permissible  to  set  salaries  low  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
in  a  business  of  high  risk,  such  as  truck  ‘farming  or  specialty  crops, 
with  the  provision  that  they  will  be  raised  considerably  if  all 
goes  well; 

In  some  areas  the  incorporated  farm  may  run  into  another 
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problem,  double  taxation  brought  about  by 
being  required  to  pay  local  property  taxes 
on  the  assets  of  the  farm  and  again  on  the 
stock  itself.  Some  jurisdictions  credit  the 
stockholder  for  whatever  property  tax  the 
corporation  may  have  paid  on  its  assets,  or 
vice  versa,  but  if  such  credit  is  not  allowed 
the  stockholder  will  be  paying  more  in  the 
way  of  property  taxes  than  if  the  farm  had 
not  been  incorporated.  This  is  probably  not 
a  serious  bar  to  incorporation,  but  an  item 
which  should  be  looked  into  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  whatever  steps  are  avail¬ 
able  to  acquire  protection  against  this 
additional  tax. 

Social  Security 

Since  net  earnings  are  the  controlling  ele¬ 
ment  in  determining  the  amount  of  retire¬ 
ment  or  survivorship  benefits  earned  un¬ 
der  social  security  legislation.  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  of  Cornell’s  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  points  out  that  farm 
operators  approaching  the  retirement  age 
of  65  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
incorporate  their  farms  and  become  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  corporations  so  they  can 
receive  a  constant  salary  for  at  least  a  short 
period  of  years,  even  though  the  corpo¬ 
ration  may  show  a  loss. 

Splitting  the  Income 

It  was  mentioned  before  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  corporation  is  that  it 
permits  the  switching  of  funds  from  one 
enterprise  to  another  very  simply  and 
without  any  intervening  taxes.  Another 
way  in  which  it  enables  tax  savings  to 
be  made  and  capital  acquired  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  physical  assets  of  the  business  is 
through  the  splitting  of  income  three 
ways,  between  father,  son,  and  corpora¬ 
tion,  for  example,  rather  than  only  two 
ways,  between  father  and  son.  This  is  of 


Keep  Costly  Farm  Equipment 
in  Top  Shape  with 

Sn€kP-OH 


Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Own  the  same  tine  quality  Snap-on  tools  used 
and  preferred  by  top  mechanics.  Sure-fitting 
Snap-on  wrenches  and  related  tools  last  longer, 
pay  for  themselves  over  and  over.  Start  a  basic 
set  now,  add  tools  any  time. 

Over  4,000  hand  and  power  tools  to  speed 
almost  any_  farm  maintenance  or  repair  job. 
Complete  line  of  socket,  open-end,  and  box 
wrenches:  pliers,  screw  drivers,  chisels,  punches 
and  other  mechanic  tools. 

Buy  direct  from  factory  or  from  Snap-on 
man  who  calls  on  your  local  garage. 

Send  coupon  for  free  catalog. 


Snap4>n  tools  corporation 

S0I9-C  2Slh  Av«nu*  •  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 
Send  me  free  catalog. 
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KOPPERS 


For  farm  water  systems 
that  last . . .  and  last, 

use  Koppers  DYLAN 
polyethylene  pipe 


KOPPERS 

PLASTICS 

Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 
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Whether  you  re  installmg  a  new 
farm  water  system  or  renewing  old 
lines,  it  makes  good  sense  to  invest 
in  the  very  best  equipment.  That’s 
why  so  many  dollar-wise  farmers 
today  buy  polyethylene  pipe  bearing 
the  red  and  white  Koppers  Dylan 
tag.  It’s  their  absolute  guarantee 
of... 


1.  Pipe  that  is  approved  by  the  NA¬ 
TIONAL  Safety  Foundation  for 
carrying  potable  water. 

2.  Finest  quality  polyethylene  pipe. 

3.  Polyethylene  compounded  by  Kop¬ 
pers  of  virgin  material. 

4.  Pipe  that  stays  flexible  from  — 90“F. 
to  -|-120*F. 


5.  Pipe  that  will  not  hurst  if  water 
freezes  in  it. 

6.  Pipe  that  resists  acids,  alkalis,  salts 
arm  chemicals. 

7.  Pipe  that  will  not  rust  or  corrode. 

8.  Pipe  that  has  a  smooth  interior  for 
fastest  flow. 


Remember,  whether  your  water  sys¬ 
tem  is  for  irrigation,  cattle  watering, 
dairy  bam  work  or  general  farm  use, 
always  choose  polyethylene  pipe 
that  carries  the  red  and  white  Kop¬ 
pers  Dylan  polyethylene  tag.  You 
can’t  get  better  pipe.  Your  local 
farm  supply  store  or  co-op  handles 
polyethylene  pipe  made  with 
Dylan  polyethylene. 


Mix  yoor  own  cattle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — easy  to 
operate— absolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  a  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher — or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  Mail  coupon  to- 


Verticol  Mixers  —  oil 
sizes — stnoll  os  '/j  Ion 


•  •••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAYI  •••••••' 

THE  DUPLEX  MILL  i  MFG.  CO.,  Box  21,  SprlnfUeld.  Ohio 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

□  Feed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  □  Cob  Crusher  Q  Hommermill 

NAME _ 
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GET  IT  ALLmmm 
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WITH  A 

DUAL  UNIT  BARN  CLEANER 


Flick  a  switch.  Your  barn's  clean 
in  ten  minutes.  Cleaner  elevator 
travels  55  ft.  per  minute  .  .  .  fost 
enough  to  get  both  solids  and 
liquids.  Litter  deposited  in  spreod- 
er  outside. 


Electric  Ventilotion  Bunk  Feeder 


Milking  Parlor  Silo  Unloader 


NUCHMaY  COMPANY 


323  North  Court,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branch:  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Subsidiary  of  Mechanical  Handling  Systems,  Inc. 
Send  me,  at  no  obligation,  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Louden  Born  Cleaner. 

Name 


1 

Box 

Route  No. 

1“ 

1 

City 

State 

L 

a  X.  X.  .  «  .  . 

particular  advantage  when  the  income  is 
in  the  higher  brackets.  The  table  on  the 
opposite  page,  from  Jacob  H.  Beuscher’s 
“Law  and  the  Farmer,”  shows  how  these 
savings  may  be  effected. 

Of  course,  there  will  eventually  come  a 
day  of  reckoning  when  these  savings  will 
have  to  be  accounted  for,  but  if  used  for 
expansion  of  the  business  they  will  be 
taxed  only  as  capital  gains  rather  than  as 
income.  And  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  by  the  time  that  day  arrives 
the  long  awaited  reduction  in  income 
taxes  may  have  become  a  reality  or  a  new 
cost  basis  for  the  stock  may  have  been 
created  by  the  death  of  the  stockholder. 

The  capital  gains  feature  of  the  tax  law 
makes  the  individual  tax  rates  more  at¬ 
tractive  when  the  income  is  relati\ely 
small.  Take  the  following  example  which 
Professor  Eckhardt  cites:  “If  a  corpora¬ 
tion  sells  a  capital  item  having  no  cost 
basis  for  $500,  the  corporation  pays  in¬ 
come  tax  on  that  amount  computed  at  25 
per  cent.  If  an  individual  makes  that  sale, 
he  includes  $250  with  his  other  income 
and  is  taxed  on  that  amount  at  a  rate 
determined  by  his  income  bracket  but  not 
in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  gain. 
If  his  rate  is  below  25  per  cent,  the  gains 
will  be  taxed  at  that  lower  rate.  In  the 
higher  brackets  he  can  take  the  benefit  of 
the  “alternative  tax”  computation  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  law.  In  neither  case  are 
capital  gains  taxed  at  more  than  25  per 
cent. 

But  the  individual  does  have  this  ad¬ 
vantage:  if  his  capital  loss  exceeds  capital 
gains  $1000  of  the  excess  of  the  loss  over 
the  gains  can  be  deducted  from  his  ordi¬ 
nary  income;  on  the  corporation  return 
such  losses  are  allowed  only  to  the  extent 
of  capital  gains. 

As  noted  above,  the  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  capital  gains  provisions  un¬ 
der  a  corporation  is  the  leverage  it  offers 
in  allowing  profits  to  be  held  in  surplus 
for  future  improvements;  then,  when  they 
are  finally  accounted  for  on  the  tax  re¬ 
turn  they  show  up  as  capital  gains  rather 
than  income.  To  the  individual  in  an  in¬ 
come  bracket  higher  than  25  per  cent  this 
is  a  real  advantage. 

Steps  in  Incorporating 

Attorneys  will  usually  advise  families 
contemplating  incorporation  of  their  farms 
to  try  a  partnership  arrangement  first  if 
there  is  any  doubt  that  the  corporation 
may  prove  unsatisfactory.  It  is  always  an 
easy  and  inexpensive  matter  to  step  up 
from  a  partnership  to  a  corporation  if  it 
is  found  that  the  latter  is  really  the  form 
of  organization  needed.  No  tax  problems 
are  encountered  in  setting  up  the  corpora¬ 
tion  if  the  regulations  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  are  followed.  According 
to  these  regulations  persons  who  contri¬ 
bute  assets  to  the  corporation  may  receive 
only  stock  of  the  corporation  in  exchange 
and  must  come  into  control  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  immediately. 


/  The  Best  Machines 
2.  The  Lowest  Prices 

MATRATH 

DODGE  CITY,  KANS.  COMPTON.  ILL 
World*s  Largest  Selling  Augers 
and  Elevators 


Animal  Broodors  Thronghout  the  Nation 
Dopond  on 

CARROT  OIL 

Tho  richest  known  natural  source  of  Vitamin  E 
— for  healthier  livestock,  better  meat,  milk  end 
egg  production,  surer  pregnancies,  more  vigorous 
young,  fester  growth— in  short,  for  safer  profits. 

To  quote  one  breeder:  "Results  have  been  strik¬ 
ing  end  have  surpassed  even  my  fondest  expec¬ 
tations." 

Carrot  Oil  is  eveileble  in  various  forms,  one  or 
more  of  which  is  adopted  to  your  needs.  Use 
Quintrex  ADE  Oil  with  animals  that  fail  to  con¬ 
ceive — results  guaranteed  when  due  to  Vitamin  E 
deficiency.  Send  $1.80  for  4-oz.  bottle  postpaid. 
Breeders  depend  on  it  year  after  year.' 

Ask  for  36-page  booklet  on  "Carrot  Oil"  end 
folder  entitled  "Carrot  Oil  in  the  Feeding  of 
Ruminants." 

NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Dept.  FA  South  Whitley,  Indiana 


Here’s  the  finest  low-cost  all-pur¬ 
pose  portable  elevator  ...  at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  Rugged  double 
steel  chain.  Roller  bearings 
throughout.  8  or  10'  tilting  con¬ 
veyor  (hopper  or  bale  chute  op¬ 
tional).  Other  models  available. 

Write  for  literature  and  prices 

MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

Box  40S2  Morton,  Illinois 
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COMPARISON  OF  CORPORATION  TO  PARTNERSHIP  WITH 
respect  TO  1955  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  PAYABLE.  INCOME 
TO  BE  DIVIDED:  $22,000 


Tax  if  neither 
is  married  or  Tax  if  both 
has  dependents  are  married 


Income 


Form  of  business 


CORPORATION 

Father  . $10,000 

Son  .  .  10,000 

Corporation  . 2,000 

Totals . $22,000 

PARTNERSHIP  (or  Corporation  with 
total  income  paid  out  in  equally 
divided  salaries) 

Father  . $11,000 

Son  .  11,000 


Compare  all  totals 


Once  a  corporation  is  set  up,  though,  dissolution  will  usually 
involve  some  income  tax.  The  fair  market  value  of  the  assets 
distributed  to  the  stockholders  will  have  to  be  compared  with  the 
cost  basis  of  the  stock.  The  cost  of  the  stock  is  usually  found  to  be 
less  than  the  value  of  the  assets,  particularly  if  no  tax  was  paid 
upon  incorporation. 

The  actual  steps  to  incorporation  are: 

a)  Articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  are  drafted; 

b)  These  articles  and  by-laws  are  then  filed  with  state  and 
local  officials; 

c)  Any  amendments  passed  later  must  be  similarly  filed. 

After  the  corporation  is  in  operation  annual  meetings  must  be 

held  and  reports  made  to  the  state  and  the  payment  of  certain 
salaries,  wages  and  rents  must  be  reported. 

The  laws  governing  corporations  vary  from  state  to  state,  but 
a  glance  at  the  New  York  law  will  reveal  some  typical  items.  In 
New  York  any  three  persons  may  fonn  a  corporation  for  a  lawful 
business  purpose.  All  it  takes  to  start  the  ball  rolling  is  to  file  a 
certificate  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  cer¬ 
tificate,  which  must  be  drawn  up  by  an  attorney,  must  state  the 
name,  purpose,  and  location  of  the  corporation;  the  amount  of 
capital  stock,  par  value  of  the  shares  and  addresses  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  of  each  person  who  signs  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
and  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  each  of  these  subscribers  is 
taking.  It  must  be  certified  that  all  the  subscribers  are  of  full  legal 
age,  that  at  least  two-thirds  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
that  at  least  one  director  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a 
resident  of  New  York. 

The  costs  of  incorporation,  too,  will  vary  with  the  state.  In 
New  York  they  are: 

a)  An  organization  tax  of  1/20  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  par  value  of  all  shares  with  a  par  value,  or  5  cents  on  each 
share  without  a  par  value.  For  a  business  of  $100,000  this  would 
amount  to  a  tax  of  $50. 

b)  A  federal  stamp  tax  on  the  stock  at  a  rate  of  1 1  cents  per 
$100  of  face  value  and  a  comparable  rate  for  stock  without  par 
value. 

c)  State  and  Federal  taxes  on  the  transfer  of  stock.  These  are 
about  half  as  high  as  the  taxes  on  the  issuance  of  stock. 

d)  A  fee  of  $40  for  filing  of  the  certificate  with  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

e)  Finally,  there  are  the  attorney’s  fees.  No  estimate  can  be 
given  here,  the  fee,  of  course,  depending  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  work  involved.  Many  bar  associations  suggest  a  minimum  fee 
of  $150.  Usually  the  total  cost  of  incorporation  including  taxes 
and  attorney’s  fees  will  run  from  about  $300  up. 

Earlier  we  mentioned  Professor  Miller’s  plan  for  using  the 
corporation  as  a  means  of  attracting  capital  to  agriculture.  Now 
that  we  have  covered  the  details  of  incorporation  itself,  let’s  con¬ 
sider  the  Miller  plan. 

Miller,  like  others  who  have  faced  the  problem  squarely,  is 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  56  per  cent  of  all  American  farmers 
— the  operators  of  2.7  million  farm  units — lack  the  capital  to  do 
a  good  job  of  farming.  As  he  analyzes  the  capital  demands  of 


For  tho  really  big  jobs  the  new  6-ton  New  Idea  heavy-duty  wagon  will  stand 
the  gaff  for  years.  Has  perfect  trailing  qualities  proved  on  the  highway- 
under  maximum  loads. 


6  tons  big 
and  twice  as  tough! 


Port  ol  “torture  track”  test  that  proved 
the  new  6-ton  heavy-duty  New  Idea 
wagon  toughest  in  its  class.  .Available 
with  new  electric  brakes. 


■ngw  FARM  eOUIPMENT  CO^  •■VISION  BISTRIBUTINC  COir 

Dept.  101,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  literature  on  your 

D  6-ton  Heavy  Duty  Wagon  □  Multi-purpose  Farm  Wagon  □Wagon  Box 


Street 


Town. 
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SAVE  TIME...MONEy... 
^n4  PLAIN  HARD  WORK! 


modern  farming  the  efficient  owner  operator  must  be  able  to 
supply  35  to  50  per  cent  of  an  investment  of  $20,000  to  $30,000 
for  each  man  employed  on  his  farm.  The  balance  of  the  funds 
has  to  come  from  loans  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  and  the 
investment  is  subject  to  much  higher  risks  than  in  the  days  of 
subsistence  farming.  Our  present  system  of  finance  just  is  not 
geared  to  do  the  job. 

Many  of  the  farm  units  Miller  has  in  mind  are  too  small  to 
keep  modern  farm  machinery  running  a  sufficient  number  of  days 
during  the  year  to  achieve  low  operating  costs  per  acre  or  per 
hour  and  they  cannot  produce  enough  without  such  machinery 
to  earn  satisfactory  incomes.  Expansion  of  these  units  into  efficient 
enterprises  can  only  be  achieved  through  two  factors,  ( 1 )  finance, 
and  (2)  capable  management  of  the  reorganized  business. 

The  corporation,  says  Miller,  is  just  the  thing  for  this  assign¬ 
ment  and  here  is  how  he  would  use  it. 

A  company  would  be  organized  to  buy  up  a  number  of  fanns 
— 25  would  be  the  minimum — in  a  relatively  small  area.  Funds 
for  the  operation  would  be  obtained  through  the  sale  of  common 
stock.  The  farms  would  be  combined  into  a  number  of  efficient 
operating  units,  each  with  enough  good  land  and  working  capital 
for  full  utilization  of  family  labor,  and  good  management  would 
be  assured  through  supervision  by  well  trained  managers  who 
would  be  the  employees  of  the  corporation.  The  farms  would  be 
leased  to  tenants  under  standard  leases. 

The  corporation  would  issue  two  tyypes  of  stock.  Class  A  and 
Class  B.  Class  A  stock  would  represent  an  equity  in  the  entire 
firm.  The  owner  of  Class  B  stock  would  hold  rights  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  farm  owned  by  the  firm.  Each  tenant  would  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  Class  B  stock  in  the  farm  he  operates  and 
when  he  owned  enough  of  it  to  give  him  sufficient  equity  for  a 
loan  from  the  Land  Bank,  an  insurance  company  or  other  lending 
agency,  he  could  redeem  his  Class  B  stock  and  buy  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  And  the  term  “farm  business”  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
here  for  it  would  be  the  entire  business  that  would  be  sold  as  a 
well  balanced  unit  rather  than  land  and  improvements  as  real 
estate  and  the  livestock  and  equipment  as  chattels. 

The  corporation  contemplated  in  this  plan  would  have  as  its 
primary  functions  the  furnishing  of  risk  capital  and  helping  farm¬ 
ers  with  their  management  problems.  It  would  not  be  corporation 
farming  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  now  used,  often  with 
an  adverse  connotation.  Rather  it  would  be  a  scheme  for  corpora¬ 
tion  financing  of  family  farms.  It  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
rural  community  rather  than  introduce  “factories  in  the  fields.” 

Miller  points  out  that  there  would  be  at  least  four  direct  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  plan.  First,  it  would  contribute  to  the  development  of 
management  skills  in  young  operators  who  would  work  under  the 
guidance  of  highly  qualified  managers. 

Second,  it  would  bring  about  the  much  needed  enlargement  of 
existing  fann  businesses. 

Third,  it  would  provide  a  simple  method  of  transferring 
property  to  the  next  generation,  a  point  already  considered. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  a  natural  inv'estment  outlet  for  the 
older  farmer  who  is  ready  to  retire  and  who  could  exchange  his 
farm  business  for  stock  in  the  corporation  plus  enough  cash  to 
permit  him  to  buy  a  small  place  in  town. 

Miller  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  stock  in  a  corporation  of  this 
type  is  something  less  than  a  top  investment  attraction,  yet  he 
feels  there  is  the  possibility  of  showing  a  good  return  on  the  stock. 
He  points  to  a  farm  in  central  Missouri  as  a  good  example  of 
what  could  be  accomplished  under  this  plan.  Here  the  operator 
started  in  1946  with  no  investment,  but  had  accumulated  $6,300 
out  of  his  share  of  the  earnings  by  the  end  of  1954,  after  deduc¬ 
ting  an  average  of  $1,470  per  year  for  family  living  expenses.  The 
corporation’s  share  of  the  net  farm  income  after  deducting  20 
per  cent  for  overhead  and  management  expenses  would  have 
permitted  it  to  pay  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6.2  per  cent  on  the 
total  value  of  the  business.  Miller  feels  that  good  management 
could  make  these  returns  average  out  at  an  acceptable  rate 
through  good  years  and  bad. 

Launching  the  plan  would  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal.  Figuring  an  investment  of  $50,000  per  farm  and  starting  with 


HYDRAULIC 
k  LOADERS 


MODEL  1000  ' 

For  Utility  Tractors 


You  can  put  one  of  these  new 
“Work  Horse”  Loaders  on 
your  tractor  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  required  for  con¬ 
ventional  loaders.  You’ll  be 
^  using-it  a  lot  more  because 
it’s  so  much  quicker 
I  ^k  and  easier  to  mount.  And 
L^k  that’s  just  one  of  the 
many  new  features  you’ll 
%  like  about  these 

modem  loaders! 


MODEL  7000 
Universal  Mounting 
for  All  2-4  Plow  Row  Crop 
or  Wide  Front  Tractors 


•  New  “Fast  On,  Fast  Off” 
Mounting. 

•  All-Hydraulic — double  act¬ 
ing  lift  and  tilt  cylinders  oper¬ 
ate  off  tractor  hydraulic 
systems.  (Optional) 

•  “Work  Horse”  quality  manu¬ 
facture  throughout  ...  all 


!>in8  hardened,  plated  and 
ocked  from  turmng. 

•  Quick  coupling  hoses. 
(Optional) 

•  Full  line  of  attachments  for 
year  around  use.  One  tilt  con¬ 
trol  system  operates  all  at¬ 
tachments. 
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515  W.  78th  St.,  Minneapolis  23,  Minn. 
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2')  to  50  farms  would  require  a  total  of 
$1.25  million  to  $2.5  million  in  the  way 
of  starting  capital. 

Where  to  get  it?  Miller  suggests  that 
maybe  one  of  the  Foundations  could  be 
interested  in  putting  up  the  capital  for  a 
15-year  period  with  repayment  privileges 
at  any  time.  The  stock  could  then  be  of¬ 
fered  to  investors  and  the  money  returned 
to  the  Foundation  as  rapidly  as  it  is  sub¬ 
scribed. 

Or,  possibly  a  number  of  insurance 
companies  which  deal  in  farm  loans  could 
each  turn  a  farm  over  to  the  corporation 
for  use  during  a  15-year  period.  Again, 
as  stock  was  sold  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  would  be  reimbursed. 

Or,  an  equity  financing  division  might 
be  organized  in  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Will  it  work?  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  it  is  a  new  departure  in  farm  financ¬ 
ing,  a  field  that  is  wide  open  for  new 
ideas.  How  many  would  have  gone  for 
the  com  combine  10  years  ago? 

But  whether  or  not  the  Miller  plan  ever 
becomes  a  reality,  the  corporation  is  a 
form  of  business  organization  which 
promises  to  play  an  ever  more  important 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  American 
farmer.  As  a  means  of  passing  the  farm 
along  to  the  coming  generation,  for  assem¬ 
bling  or  conserving  capital  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  business,  and  for  meeting 
certain  difficult  tax  problems,  it  is  a  tool 
many  farmers  will  want  to  use. 


Here’s  the  all-purpose  farm  pipe  you’ve 
been  looking  for.  It’s  priced  with  the  very 
lowest,  yet  it  lasts  as  long  as,  or  longer 
than,  any  other  pipe  you  can  buy.  USS 
National  Polyethylene  Pipe  is  ideal  for 
stock-watering  lines,  sprinkler  systems, 
and  all  types  of  irrigation  lines.  Here’s 
why: 

It  won't  corrode;  it  is  impervious  to 
acids,  alkalis,  and  other  soil  chemicals. 

It  won't  burst  due  to  water  freezing  in  it. 

It  won't  stiffen  and  crack,  since  it  stays 
tough  and  flexible  from  minus  90°F.  to 
120°F. 

Light,  flexible  National  Polyethylene 
Pipe  saves  you  time  because  it’s  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy  to  work  with.  Carry  a  coil  on 


your  shoulder  to  where  you  want  it,  and 
unroll  it  along  a  furrow  like  hose.  Cut 
it  with  a  hacksaw  or  a  knife,  insert  a  fit¬ 
ting  and  tighten  the  clamp— no  adhesive 
necessary.  And  you  can  get  a  variety  of 
fittings  to  make  any  layout  you  desire. 
Threaded  adapters  for  t3dng  into  steel 
pipe  are  also  available. 

National  Polyethylene  Pipe  is  made 
of  virgin  polyethylene  plastic  to  which  2 
per  cent  of  an  inert  black  pigment  filler 
has  been  added  to  prevent  reaction  from 
ultraviolet  rays.  It  is  produced  up  to  400 
feet  in  length,  and  in  sizes  from  inch 
to  6  inches  in  diameter— in  a  variety  of 
wall  thicknesses.  It  is  packed  in  boxes  or 
reels  depending  on  size. 

Complete  details  are  available.  Just 
write  to  National  Tube  Division,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  525  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  No.  29. 

*  Trademark 


This  seal  of  the  National  Sani¬ 
tation  Foundation  is  carried 
on  all  National  Tube  Poly¬ 
ethylene  Pipe  and  means— 
Tested . . .  Approved . . .  Sani¬ 
tary! 


Here’s  the  most  useful  pump  on  the  farm. 
Operates  on  skid  tanks  or  drums  for  rapid 
servicing  of  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  other 
working  equipment,  on  the  job — in  farm¬ 
yard  or  distant  fields.  Handles  any  petro¬ 
leum  liquid.  Pumps  up  to  20  gallons  a  min¬ 
ute.  Continuous  delivery.  High  suction. 
Hose  or  spout  outlets.  See  your  oil  company 
or  your  Tokheim  representative  today! 


NATIONAL  TUBE  DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Garwrof  Products  Division 
TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 
1636  Wabash  Avo.  Fort  Wayno  1,  Ind. 

Factory  Branch:  47S  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 
In  Conodot  Tokhoim-Roador,  205  Yonga  Straal,  Toronto 


'  1 

in 

Way  back  when,  I  remember  my  dad  telling 
me  “Money  doesn’t  grow  on  trees”  whenever 
I  tried  to  convince  him  I  needed  some  extra 
folding  stuff. 

Well,  the  notion  that  “money  doesn’t  grow  on 
trees”  may  have  been  true  then  —  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  doesn’t  stand  up  today,  thanks  to  the 
tremendous  growth  of  tree  farming  and  the 
recently  enacted  Soil  Bank  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t  know  of  any  place 
this  side  of  the  U.S.  Mint  where  money  is  pro¬ 
duced  surer  or  steadier  than  on  a  Tree  Farm. 
Apparently,  more  and  more  farmers  feel  this 
way  too,  because  hundreds  of  them  are  turning 
their  marginal  and  excess  croplands  to  trees 
every  month.  By  actual  count  there  are  more 
than  8,500  Certified  Tree  Farms  in  the  U.S., 
an  increase  of  35  per  cent  since  1954 ! 

If  you’re  interested  in  this  profitable  program, 
you’ll  find  lots  of  helpful  data  on  tree  farming 
at  your  nearest  McCulloch  dealer’s  store. 
McCulloch  dealers,  you  know,  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Trae  Farm  movement  by 
working  with  the  American  Forest  Products 
Industries  in  making  their  stores  available  as 
information  centers. 

Any  remaining  thoughts  I  might  have 
harbored  that  it’s  a  man's  world  were 
rudely  dashed  recently  upon  hearing  of 
a  remarkable  woman  named  Mrs.  Flora 
N.  Thomas.  Seems  that  Mrs.  Thomas,  who 
manages  a  140-acre  farm  at  Plainfield, 
Indiana,  faced  the  problem  of  cutting 
down  a  number  of  dying  elm  trees  on  her 


W'ell,  with  the  aid  of  her  son  and  a 
McCulloch  chain  saw,  Mrs.  Thomas 
cleaned  out  the  old  elms,  used  some  of 
the  wood  to  heat  her  7-room  house  and 
sold  the  rest  for  $300! 

Says  Mrs.  Thomas,  **My  McCulloch  saw 
has  given  splendid  service  with  very  little 
expense.  We  could  not  be  without  it. 
Every  farmer  should  own  one." 

Oh,  I  almost  forgot . . .  Mrs.  Thomas  who 
handles  her  McCulloch  Model  33  like  a 
logger,  is  a  hale  and  hearty  68  years  of 
age! 

If  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  I  suggest  you 
send  me  a  postcard  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
“How  To  Make  Money  If  ith  A  Chain  Saw” 
an  illustrated  booklet  we’ve  just  issued  that 
you’re  sure  to  find  helpful  in  cutting  and  tend¬ 
ing  your  trees.  Just  write  to  me.  Will  Rusch, 
McCulloch  Tree  Topics  Bureau,  6101  W.  Cen¬ 
tury  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  and  I’ll  get 
it  in  the  mail  to  you  promptly. 

It  won't  be  long  now  until  McCulloch's 
new  line  of  chain  saws  for  1957  is  intro¬ 
duced.  I've  seen  and  used  each  of  the  '57 
models  and  can  honestly  say  they're 
terrific ! 

Don't  take  my  word  for  it  though.  Visit 
your  nearest  McCulloch  dealer  and  try 
one  of  these  new  McCullochs  yourself. 
You'll  be  pleasantly  surprised. 

9-60266  C19S7 


SUPER-SIZED  FEEDLOT 

{Continued  jrom  page  63) 

Ration  No.  20  is  the  holding  ration. 
Cattle  being  fattened  for  slaughter  are 
usually  started  ofT  on  the  number  7 
ration;  after  30  days  they  are  switched 
to  number  3  for  another  30  days  and  are 
finished  on  number  1  for  the  last  60  days 
or  switched  to  another  ration  even  heav¬ 
ier  in  grain  and  meal. 

On  these  rations  the  cattle  make  con¬ 
sistent  gains  of  2.3  to  2.4  pounds  per  day 
at  a  cost  of  around  25  cents  a  pound. 
Obviously,  the  only  profit  potential  at 
present  prices  is  in  a  good  spread  on  the 
original  weights. 

“With  exceptional  bunches  of  cattle  we 
have  put  on  gains  of  2.8  pounds  a  day  at  a 
cost  as  low  as  21  cents,”  says  Ed  Tovrea, 
“but  that  is  phenomenal.  You  can’t  do  it 
right  across  the  yards.” 

Ed’s  theory  on  handling  cattle  is  simple. 
“Give  a  steer  a  good  home,”  he  says, 
“feed  him  a  good  ration  and  pay  strict 
attention  to  buying  and  selling  and  you 
can  forget  the  frills.”  The  Tovreas  tried 
urea  as  their  protein  source  sometime 
back,  did  not  like  it  and  went  back  to 
cottonseed  meal.  Since  they  are  in  the 
center  of  a  cotton  producing  area  their 
complete  reliance  on  the  meal  and  hulls 
is  not  surprising.  Directly  across  the  road 
from  their  mill  is  the  Producers  Cotton 
Company,  a  big  processing  plant.  The 
hulls  are  blown  through  a  tube  under  the 
road  to  the  Tovrea  storage  building. 

Antibiotics  still  have  no  place  in  the 
ration  and  neither  are  Ed  and  his  staff 
happy  about  the  results  they  had  with 
stilbestrol.  “For  the  first  two  years  we  were 
real  pleased  with  it,”  he  says.  “Then  we 
found  the  cattle  losing  grade  and  taking 
longer  to  finish.  It  seemed  to  put  a  full  30 
days  on  the  feeding  period.” 

Synovex  is  the  hormone  compound  the 
Tovreas  now  use  for  their  own  cattle  and 
any  of  those  of  their  clients  who  request  it. 
This  is  a  combination  of  progesterone  and 
estradiol  which  is  implanted  in  the  ear  of 
the  animal  and  is  effective  for  150  days. 
It  costs  around  $2  a  head,  but  on  the  basis 
of  six  months  experience,  Ed  seems  to 
think  it  is  worth  the  price.  About  a  third 
of  a  pound  a  day  is  his  estimate  of  the  in¬ 
creased  gains  which  it  can  add. 

At  first  sight  many  observers  assume 
that  a  big  operation  of  this  kind  is  able  to 


REMOVE  TROUBLESOME  STONES! 


With 


Save  labor,  eliminate 
cause  of  many  imple¬ 
ment  breakages,  increase 
productivity  of  soil.  Pix- 
tone  picks  up.  carries, 
dumps  stones  lyi"  to  8" 
in  diameter.  Operated  by 
one  man  with  any  2-plow  tractor.  Clears  up  to  4  acres  a  day. 
Hundreds  in  use  by  farmers,  landscape  contractors,  parks,  etc. 


Writm  or  Pfcene  for  Utoroturo 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oepl.  D.  Stratford,  Conn. 


GREATER  YIELDS  .  .  . 
^GREATER  PROFITS 

with/^  / 

^implex 

SOIL  TEST  OUTFITS 


ELIMINATE  TARDY  TEST  REPORTS 


NO  SPECIAL  TRAINING  REQUIRED 


COMPLETE 

■  1 

1  V  W  fwl  a  b  b  1  b 

OUTFIT 

Evorythlna  iwcot- 
tary  to  mafie  tosti  [ 
for  IS  plant  growth 
factors;  plus  tissue 
tests  for  Nitrates, 
Phosphorus  and  Po- 
tassium.  ^ 


$49.50  F.O.B.  NORWALK 


JUNIOR 

OUTFIT 


Everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  100 
to  300  tests  for  the 
following  plant 
growth  factors:  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus, 
Potassium,  Calcium, 
Ammonium,  Acidity; 

Plus  tissue  tests  for 
otossium. 


Nitrates,  Phosphorus  and 
$33.50  F.O.B.  NORWALK 


FARM 

OUTFIT 


100  tests  for  the 
following  five 
growth  factors;  Ni¬ 
trates,  Phosphorus, 
Potassium,  Ammoni¬ 
um,  Acidity,  plus 
tissue  tests  for 
Nitrates,  Phosphorus 
and  Potassium. 


$25.50  F.O.B.  NORWAU 


Simplex  Soil  Test  Oulflls  are  not  merely  soli 
testers,  they  ore  combination  Soil  and  Tissue 
Test  Outfits  based  on  scientific  methods 
devised  at  Michigan  State  College  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Spurway. 

Write  for  free  Simplex  literature  before  pur¬ 
chasing  any  soil  testing  equipment.  You  will 
be  glad  you  didi 


The  EDWARDS 
LABORATORY 

1170  SIMPSON  AVENUE  •  NORWALK,  OHIO 


Ai  last,  a  low  cost,  completely  automatic  cattle  oiler,  one 
that  animals  can’t  tear-up,  and  won’t  wear  out.  Priced 
so  low  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  them.  Easy  to 
install  Attach  to  any  post,  anywhere  No  service  prob¬ 
lems  Just  fill  ’em  and  forget  ’em.  Giant  3”  marine  rope 
provides  perfect  rubbing  and  scratching  surface  Auto¬ 
matic  valve  releases  just  the  right  amount  of  oil  onto 
rope  as  cattle  use  it  Oils  cattle  thoroughly  Nothing 
else  like  it'  The  “oiler  of  the  future’’*  Install  them  now' 


Accept  This  “FREE  TRIAL"  OFFER! 

Try  Rope- Wick  Oilers  at  our  risk!  Write  for  Illustrated 
Literature  quantity  prices,  and  30-Day  Trial  Plan 

FARNAM  CO.  Dept.  *1,  $701  N.  20Ni.  OMAHA,  NEBR. 
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COMMERCIAL 


self-bracing 
wire  tightening 

CORNER  POST 

for  any  type  wire  fence 
install  and  tighten  in  5  minutes 

MILLS  FENCER 

LEWES,  DELAWARE 


APPIE  TREES 

SippItHtnt  yoir  incoM«!  Grow  tho  ^ 
tastlost  of  lisclois,  foll-slnd  friit. 

In  lasts  at  Oraoon  State  Colleia 
dwarf  apple  trees— planted  In  hedpe- 
rows — yielded  an  aeerape  of  724 
40-poand  Held  lap  koxes  per  acre 
from  the  second  year  on.  Order  now 
direct  from  prower.  Olscoonts  for 
paantity  parchases. 


NEW  Land  Clearing  Tools 
Remove  Trees,  Brash  F-A-S-T 

A  JOHNSON  GRUBBING 

TONGS  are  the  proven 
/J'  cheapest  method 

clearing  trees  up  to  9” 
diameter  and  all  brush. 
.ALL  TREES  come  out 
easily,  quickly,  permanently 
—ROOTS  AND  ALL!  No 
|)ick  or  mattock  necessary. 
Hook  the  TONGS  around 
the  growth  and  pull.  No 
freezing  or  slipping.  New 
swing-aside  brush  plate  is 
specially  designed  to  grab 
small  growth.  Heavy  alloy 
steel  construction.  Better 
than  bulldozing  or  log 
chains.  Every  farmer  needs 
one.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  order  from  us. 
PERFORM.ANCE  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Send 
check,  M.  O.  No  C.O.D.’s.  Write  for  folder. 

f."  Dia.)  use  w  ith  Adf 

any  uactur.  Wt.  17  lbs. 

model  92 

(Trees  up  to  9"  Dia.)  For  larger  $2 1•5U  Gfl* 
than  fi'  trees  requires  Ciawler  Shipped  Express 

or  half-track  tractor.  \V  t.  38  lbs.  Collect 


RE-BO  MFG.  CO.. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port  Chester  -  New  York 


eflect  considerable  savings  by  the  bulk 
purchase  of  feeds.  “Not  so,”  is  Ed  Tovrea’s 
quick  response,  “Up  to  a  point  a  man 
can  purchase  more  cheaply  in  bulk,”  he  j 
says,  “but  when  we  go  into  the  market  ; 
and  buy  in  the  huge  quantities  we  need, 
the  effect  is  almost  like  a  government 
support  operation.  Most  of  the  time  we 
actually  pay  a  premium  for  our  quality 
feeds  rather  than  get  any  discounts.” 

Cowboys  and  Veterinarians 

Death  losses  at  the  yards  are  almost  un¬ 
believably  low,  around  one  quarter  of  one 
per  cent.  This  can  be  attributed  to  con¬ 
tinual  vigilance.  A  crew  of  5  cowboys 
rides  the  corrals  every  morning,  their  ex¬ 
perienced  eyes  taking  quick  note  of  any 
sick  cattle.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
veterinarian  arrives  and  is  escorted  though 
the  yards  by  the  cowboys  who  rope  the 
sick  ones  and  hold  them  for  treatment. 

.Shipping  fever  and  Rhino  Traecheitis 
are  the  two  most  common  complaints,  the 
latter  an  infection  of  the  na.sal  passage 
which  has  invaded  the  western  cattle 
country  in  the  past  half  dozen  years  or  so. 
No  attempt  is  made  at  preventive  treat¬ 
ment.  Since  the  cowboys  and  veterinarians 
would  still  have  to  make  their  daily 
rounds,  little  would  be  saved.  As  it  is,  all 
droopy,  sluggish,  runny-nosed  individuals 
are  given  immediate  treatment  and  the 
results  would  seem  to  justify  the  policy. 

Dr,  Olvey  says  their  susceptibility  to 
shipping  fever  is  a  sure  indication  of  what 
part  of  the  country  a  bunch  of  cattle  calls 
home,  “Take  those  northern  .Arizona  cat¬ 
tle,”  he  says.  “They’re  strictly  country 
boys;  never  been  around.  Soon  as  they 
get  here  they  get  sick.  Texas  cattle  are 
different.  By  the  time  they  get  here 
they’ve  been  through  all  kinds  of  stock- 
yards  and  auction  rings  and  they’re  tough. 
They  can  take  it.” 


Add  more  producing  cows 


WITHOUT  ADDING  MORE  WORK  HOURS 


WMAT  Dots  THf  STAKUMt  SAM 
CtfANft  $4yC  fESIOEE  TIME? 

SAVES  BREAKDOWNS  AND  REPLACEMENTS. 
TOO  —  Starline's  Z-Metal  chain  outwears 
them  all.  Parts  are  hardened,  corrosion- 
resistant  .  .  .  resist  wear  and  bam 
acids.  Chain  has  bigger  bearings  for 
longer  life.  Fewer  weor  points. 

Solid  web  construction.  A 

Starline  exclusive.  — ,gfr 


STARLINE 


.  .  .  WITH  A  STARLINE  BARN  CLEANER 

By  saving  you  300  to  600  hours  a  year,  it  lets 
you  take  care  of  more  cows  in  much  less  time. 


'OrMai/fors 

MEDfCATEP 

Yeat  P'llafor^ 


i  WOOD 

PROD  UCTS 

t  mSen  RAIL  and  HURDIE 

1  30  YEARS 

1  IN  BUSINESS 

FEHCE 

3-WAY  PARTNERSHIP 

Richard  W  Jacobs  WRITE  FOR  PRODUCTS  CO. 

G.  A.  JacoSs!  Vr.  CATALOG  TOLEDO  12,  OHIO _ _ 


Barney  Davis,  Barnyard  Engineer,  says: 

^  "THIS 

Here's  a  push-button  livestock  feeding  system  ,  wif  g|  "fl  ^ 

that  consolidates  many  practical  ideas  devel-  I  M  * 

oped  through  62  years  of  experience  in  manu-  li  D  fil  M  1 

factoring  and  selling  feed  equipment.  This  1  JM  #  [ 

ingenious  system  is  available  either  as  a  11'  ^  § «  • 

complete  package  or  in  one  or  more  items  |  1. 

on  a  "do  it  yourself'  basis  with  Krimper  I  ||3 

Kracker®,  Transit  Mixer,  Granulator  and  r  /  m  ^  ^ 

Metering  Bins.  Plant  pictured  here  easily  I  %  JWMi  j, 

handles  50  to  500  cattle  on  full  feed,  |  { 

costs  only  $3,895.00,  quickly  pays  for 
itself.  Larger  units  handle  up  to  25,000 

head.  Send  postcard  today  for  complete  *  . __ 

information.  H.C  DAVIS  SONS’  BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 


SOW  tScoCCiti' 


Always  tha  Nawast  PROVEN  Varnths 

LEGUMES,  GRAINS,  GRASSES—  HYBRID  CORN  -Vigorous  grow- 
New  proven  varieties  ore  always  ing,  healthy,  clean  picking,  fast 
found  at  Scotts:  Vernal,  Nora-  drying  hybrids  that  fight  un- 
gansett,  Atlantic  alfalfa;  Penscott  favorable  conditions  and  produce 
clover;  S-37  Orchard  Gross,  „ib.fi||i„a  crops  on  a  wide 
Lancaster  Brome;  Clintlond  oat,;  20 

Harosoy  soybeans;  Piper  sudan  .  «•  .  ■ 

-a  complete  line  of  quality  •«»Hy.  medium  and  late  maturing 
farm  seeds.  varieties,  90-120  doys. 


Send  postcard  for  lattft  offering  and 
2-year  free  subscription  to  CROP  NEWS 
and  VIEWS  to  hoop  informod  on  fatest 
seed  dovolopmonts  and  practices 


SCOTT  FARM  SEED  CO. 

Locust  Street  Mechonksburg,  Ohio 


PURE 

the  cleanest  seed  you 
can  buy  anywhere 

LIVE 

unsurpassed  percentage 
of  germination 

SEED 

backed  by  over  80  years 
of  farm  seed  experience 


for  Better  Stands .  . . 
Greater  Production 


FOR  GREATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT 


Here  Is  what  a  SHORTHORN  or  POLLED  SHORTHORN  (naturally  hornless)  hull  can  do  to  Increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 

increase  weaning  weights  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  calf  crops  10  to 
15  per  cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase 
mature  cow  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  groiing  efficiency  and 
traveling  ability  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  replacement  cows  .  .  .  increase  resist¬ 
ance  to  heat,  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  .  increase 
carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher 
prices  for  weight. 

Writ*  for  literatwrc  oad  salt  dotes  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  fq.  7  chkogo  9.  iii. 


Brandinti;  Factory 

One  of  the  busiest  spots  in  the  yards  when 
cattle  are  arriving  is  the  branding-castrat- 
ing-dehorning  “factory.”  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  on  days  when  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  veal  calves  are  coming  in.  Most 
of  the  larger  stuff  which  arrives  at  the 
yards  has  already  undergone  treatment  by 
the  knife  and  branding  iron.  Not  so  the 
vealers,  and  since  all  cattle  in  the  corrals 
must  be  readily  identified  and  the  Tovreas 
take  no  responsibility  for  a  head  count  on 
unbranded  cattle,  they  must  be  marked. 
Also,  since  a  high  percentage  of  these 
calves  come  in  as  bulls  which  would  gain 
slowly,  cause  trouble  in  the  pens  and  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  staggy  when  fed  to  the  upper 
limits  of  the  market,  they  must  be  altered. 
The  nuisance  of  horns  is  also  eliminated 
at  this  time. 

Three  to  five  men  handle  the  opera¬ 
tions,  depending  upon  whether  branding 
alone  is  to  be  done  or  whether  the  other 
operations  are  to  be  included.  One  man  on 
a  raised  platform  above  the  squeeze  pen 
handles  the  hydraulic  controls  which 
operate  the  squeeze,  the  neck  yoke,  the 
gates,  and  tilt  the  squeeze.  Others  stand 
ready  with  branding  iron,  nippers,  knife 
and  emasculator.  In  short  order  the  calves 
are  run  through  and  on  to  their  pens. 

Catering  Service 

The  heart  of  the  Tovrea  operation  is  the 
feed  mill.  This  one  is  the  kind  known  in 
the  trade  as  a  batch  system  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  more  commonly  used  per- 


Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Noyior  Dilotort  oct  both 
modicallv  and  mechanicallv  to 


/ 


ccntage  system.  In  a  batch  system  an  operator  at  a  central 
corurol  panel  weighs  each  separate  ingredient — the  grain,  the 
protein  supplement,  the  molasses  and  the  roughage — as  it  is  fed 
into  the  mixer.  It  is  much  more  accurate  and  subject  to  control 
than  the  older  percentage  system  in  which  the  components  of 
the  ration  are  augured  together  on  a  percentage  of  volume 
basis.  Fluctuations  in  moisture  content  and  density  of  the  feed 
ingredients  are  serious  drawback  to  accurate  proportioning  unless 
ea»  Ii  ingredient  is  weighed  separately. 

file  feed  storage  and  mixing  layout  is  simple  enough  at  the 
Tovreas,  but  impressive  for  its  size.  It  covers  probably  two  acres 
or  more  of  ground  with  its  grain  storage  building  of  13,000  ton 
cajjacity,  a  building  for  the  storage  of  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls, 
a  hay  building  with  its  grinder,  and  a  scale  house  and  hoppers 
where  the  various  mixed  rations  are  held  until  they  are  dumped 
into  the  trucks  for  delivery  to  the  feed  bunks  in  the  corrals.  All 
these  buildings  are  connected  with  the  central  mill  and  storage 
hojjpers  by  an  assortment  of  pipes,  tubes  and  elevators.  Molasses 
is  stored  in  a  huge  underground  tank.  Completing  the  array  of 
structures  in  the  mill  section  is  a  maintenance  building  complete 
with  all  the  tools  and  equipment  needed  to  keep  a  plant  like 
this  in  running  order. 

Corn  is  used  in  the  Tovrea  rations  only  when  some  rare  eco¬ 
nomic  twist  brings  it  to  a  price  as  low  as  the  milo  and  barley 
which  are  plentiful  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  These  concentrates 
are  brought  in  by  truck,  dumped  into  a  pit  from  which  they  are 
angered  and  elevated  to  their  respective  bins  and  moved  by 
conveyor,  as  needed,  from  the  bins  to  the  roller  mill. 

The  hay,  mostly  pure  alfalfa,  is  unloaded  at  the  hay  shed 
where  the  bales  are  thrown  on  an  endless  chain  conv'eyor  which 
runs  down  the  center  of  the  floor.  Two  men  remove  the  wire 
from  the  bales  as  they  move  along  and  they  are  then  elevated 
to  the  “bale  buster”  and  hay  grinder.  After  passing  under  a 
powerful  magnet  which  catches  any  stray  hardware,  the  chopped 
hay  is  blown  to  its  storage  compartment.  The  used  baling  wire 
is  wound  into  rolls  and  sold  for  scrap  metal.  An  8-foot  pile  of 
rolls  is  a  common  sight  alongside  the  hay  shed. 

The  alfalfa  from  the  irrigated  fields  of  the  Salt  River  Valley 
is  high  quality,  potent  stuff,  so  straw  plays  a  prominent  role  in 
the  rations.  Every  fifth  or  sixth  bale  that  goes  into  the  grinder 
is  usually  a  bale  of  straw  to  provide  roughage  without  protein. 
“There  is  nothing  like  a  little  straw  to  stop  the  scours,”  says 
Dewey  Norris. 

Master  of  the  mixing  op)eration,  Harvey  Lazenby,  a  veteran 
of  18  years  experience  with  the  Tovrea  organization,  sits  on  his 
high  stool  at  the  mill’s  control  panel,  a  confusing  array  of 
buttons,  switches,  lights  and  scale  beams.  lake  an  apothecary 
measuring  out  potions  for  a  race  of  giants,  he  directs  the  flow 
of  the  ingredients  from  their  various  bins  and  tanks  into  the 
mixer  and  from  there  to  the  truck  storage  compartments  above 
the  scale  house. 

A  truck  pulls  onto  the  scale,  James  King,  another  Tovrea 
veteran,  records  the  tare  weight,  pulls  the  lever  which  allows  the 
proper  ration  to  drop  into  the  truck,  records  the  loade*d  weight 
and  charges  the  feed  to  the  owner  whose  cattle  will  be  the 
recipients. 

The  work  is  completely  routine.  Five  men,  two  in  the  hay 
shed,  one  in  the  grain  storage  building,  the  mill  man  and  the 
scale  man  handle  the  entire  job  of  unloading  the  basic  materials, 
"rinding,  mixing  and  loading  the  trucks.  So  thoroughly  does 
each  man  know  his  job  that  scarcely  a  word  passes  between 
them.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  scale  house  is  a  blackboard  on 
which  is  listed  the  number  of  each  pen,  the  number  of  cattle 
in  the  pen,  the  ration  being  fed  and  the  owner.  So  far  as  King 
is  concerned,  those  figures  are  for  the  most  part  just  for  the 
record.  He  carries  most  of  them  in  his  head. 

From  sunrise  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  four  self¬ 
unloading  trucks,  each  with  a  four-ton  capacity,  make  their 
rounds  from  the  scale  to  the  pens  and  back  again.  In  less  than 
ten  minutes  they  can  deliver  their  load  of  feed  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  yards,  deposit  it  in  the  concrete  mangers,  and  return 
to  the  scale.  The  bunks  are  filled  but  once  a  day. 


Apply  Moisture 
When  Needed  ~ 


GROW  BIG 
PROFIT  YIELDS 

Don’t  be  caught  with  dry 
crops  this  season.  Schedule  mois¬ 
ture  to  fit  crop  needs.  Normal 
rainfall  is  not  enough.  Let  rain 
be  supplemental. 

Water  an  acre  —  or  a  big 
field  —  at  right  time  —  and  at 
low  cost  with  OK  Champion 
Irrigation  Pipe. 

Couplers  available  in  both 
cast  aluminum  and  Steelfab 
for  use  on  irrigation  tubing. 

OK  Champion  is  the  pioneer 
and  quality  line  in  irrigation 
equipment.  Backed  with  23 
years  manufacture  experience. 

CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

Write  us  —  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  an  irrigation  plan  to  help 
you  make  more  money  on  any  crop  this  year. 

- 

4791  Sheffield  Avenue,  Homntond,  Indiana. 

Please  send  Irrigation  circular  and  data  form  for 
Champion  plan. 

Name— - j 

Address - — - - S 


AUTOMATIC 
LATCHING  ENDS 
SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 


EAST  TO  CONNECT  AND 
DISCONNECT  FROM 
STANDING  POSITION 
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IF  BRILLION  MAKES  IT.  IT  MUST  BE  GOOD 


Clip  and  mail  to  Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Dept.  CH-3-3,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 
Send  me  FREE  information  on  the  implements  I've  checked  below. 

Q  Shrcdder-Horvesler  Q  Self-feeding  wagon  box  plon  Q  Cut-All  Shredders  Q  I  am  o  student 
Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin. 


lew  for  trench  silos 


Brillion’s  armored  cy¬ 
clone  of  steel  harvests 
forages  easier,  faster  and 
at  far  less  cost. 

Cuts  and  loads  a  wa¬ 
gon  every  10  minutes. 
Chops  without  flailing 
. . .  saves  the  leaves.  Pro¬ 
vides  clean  appetizing 
feed.  Suction  action 
picks  up  down  growth 
.  .  .  assures  clean-cut 
fields.  Powerful  Cobra- 
Head  Blower  loads 
forage  clear  to  the  rear 
of  the  wagon. 

For  shredding,  just 
remove  Blower  —  shred¬ 
der  handles  up  to  3-inch 
orchard  prunings. 

See  your  Brillion 
dealer  now.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  FREE  self¬ 
feeding  wagon  box  plans. 

*F.  O  6  Brillion 


^ 

Best  sellers  in  farm  books  recommended  J 
by  the  editors;  see  page  160,  J 
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by  M.  W.  Finkenbinder 


THIS  DAMUSSn  VIGGEH 
LOVGS  PUNISHMENT! 


U  ALLOY  STEEL  GEARS  'TAKE  IT' 
WITH  HEAVY  LOADS! 

(S^^*^N£EDS  NO  'BABYING^r?:^ 
ALL  DIAMETER  SIZES  OF  AUGERS 
AVAILABLE...  EVEW  THE  BIG  24' 
FOR  PLANTING  TREES! 


"Finkie"  Finkenbinder  is 
an  experienced  Donuser 
Service  Director.  He 
spends  most  of  his  time 
solving  problems  for  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers.  That  ex¬ 
perience  con  help  you. 


y  BALL  JOINT  MOUNTINGS 
INSURE  AGAINST  HIDDEN 
OBSTRUCTIONS  OR  'DRAG' 
DAMAGE! 

SHEAR  DOLT  ELIMINATES 
COSTLY  REPAIR  BILLS! 


y  TOUGH.  HARDENED  CUTTING 
EDGES  ARE  MADE  FOR  ABUSE.. 
LAST  LONGER! 


"FINKIE'S  FACT  FILE 
FOR  FENCING."  How 
to  build  better  fences 
at  lower  cost.  Write 
today  for  your  free 
copy.  Please  specify 
make  and  model  of 
your  tractor.  Address 
Dept.  XXX. 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO.  FULTON,  MISSOURI 

"Contributing  to  Farm  Mechanization" 


Current  wage  scale  for  unskilled  labor 
in  the  Phoenix  area  now  runs  around 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  hour.  Comparing  the 
present  complement  of  Tovrea  workers 
with  the  100  or  so  around  the  yards  in 
1930  shows  that  modern  equipment  is 
saving  the  company  around  $800  per  day 
in  labor  costs.  But  it  still  costs  a  pretty 
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Wire  cut  from  the  hay  bales  is  re-wound 
and  sold  for  scrap. 

penny  to  effect  that  saving.  Ed  Tovrea 
estimates  they  have  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  tied  up  in  the  mill  equip¬ 
ment.  All  the  machinery  is  powered  by 
electricity,  the  hay  mill  alone  requiring  a 
150  horsepower  electric  motor.  The 
monthly  power  bill  runs  about  $2000. 

Sale  of  manure  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  operating  expenses.  The  entire 
yards  are  underlaid  with  a  granite  base, 
a  factor  which  turns  the  chore  of  post 


setting  into  an  engineering  feat,  but  affords 
perfect  paving  for  the  pens  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  laying  a  concrete  floor.  The  pens 
can  be  easily  cleaned  with  power  scrapers 
and  loaders  and  the  manure  is  stacked  in 
a  mountainous  heap  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  layout.  Some  of  it  is  eventually  moved 
to  a  retail  outlet  on  the  highway  where 
liomeowners  and  gardeners  pick  it  up  in 
sacks,  baskets  or  trailers.  The  bulk  is  sold 
right  at  the  pile  where  the  Tovreas  main¬ 
tain  a  bulldozer  and  bucket  elevator  to 
load  the  trucks  which  come  in  to  pick  it 
up.  The  going  price  is  $3  a  yard  whole¬ 
sale,  $3.75  retail. 

Customer  Relations 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  the 
yards  are  owned  by  outside  interests.  Some 
are  owned  by  Tovrea  employees.  Ernest 
D’velbiss,  one  of  the  truck  drivers,  for 
example,  usually  has  a  hundred  head  of 
\ealers  he  can  keep  his  eye  on  as  he 
hauls  feed  around  the  yards. 

The  regular  customers  number  around 
15  to  20  with  a  turnover  of  5  or  6  a  year. 
“We  make  no  particular  effort  to  go  after 
new  customers,”  Ed  says  with  the  con¬ 
fident  air  of  a  man  who  knows  he  has  a 
good  property.  “We  don’t  advertise;  that 
is,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
Our  building,  our  landscaped  grounds 
lying  right  here  along  the  highway,  are  all 
the  ads  we  need.  People,  the  kind  of 
people  we  can  do  business  with,  know 
we’re  here  and  when  they  need  our  ser¬ 
vices  they  come  to  see  us.” 


"CABLE-TYPE" 

CURRIER  &  OILER 


NO  BRUSHES,  ROPES  OR  FABRIC 

The  SANDHILLS  Oiler  curries  while  it 
oils.  Cattle  go  over  or  under  treating 
all  parts  of  body.  Easy  to  install! 
Attach  to  post,  anywhere.  Fill  with 
oil  and  forget  it.  NEW  TYPE 
PUMP  saves  insecticides  and 
guarantees  even  oil  distri¬ 
bution  with  simple  set  screw 
adjustment.  The  5-gal.  oil 
supply  lasts  for  weeks. 


ALL-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
Built  To  Last  / 
Indefinitely  y' 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  .  .  . 
Automatic  Stock  Pest  Control  with  New 
Powerful  Insecticide  Concentrotes  that 
mix  with  your  own  water  or  oil. 


I  AM  ALSO  INTERESTED  IN: 

□  H«9  Oilvrt  O  Grain  RolUrt 

□  Rowtr  Sprayers  □  Feed  A  Molasses  Mixes 

□  Cattle  Neck  Chains  Q  Traclerkabs 

NAME . 

TOWN . STATE . 

AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFG.  CO. 

3917  NO.  MAIN  STREET  PENDER.  NEBRASKA 


UPDATE  YOUR 
TRACTOR  POWER 

M  &  W  PTO  Gives  You 

All  These  Power  Advantages 


1.  With  Live-POW’R  on  your  Farm- 
all  tractor  you  can  chop  three  loads 
of  alfalfa  in  the  same  time  it  used 
to  take  to  chop  two  loads. 

2.  Your  baler  won’t  slug.  You’ll  bale 
right  through  the  heaviest  swaths, 
saving  time,  money  and  effort. 

3.  Eliminate  auxiliary  engines.  Buy 
PTO-driven  balers,  choppers  and 
combines.  You’ll  save  plenty  of 
money  on  this  feature  alone. 

4.  Live-POW’R  does  away  with  90% 
of  the  normal  shifting,  reshifting  and 
foot  clutching  on  Farmall  tractors. 

5.  You’ll  be  able  to  put  two  swaths 
of  alfalfa  and  brome  together.  Cuts 
your  hay  chopping  time  by  one-third. 


6.  If  you  do  a  lot  of  grinding  M&W 
Live-POW’R  will  take  the  full  horse¬ 
power  of  the  engine — won’t  weaken 
the  PTO  shaft. 

7.  An  M&W  Live-POW’R  on  your 
tractor  permits  a  creeping  speed  to 
pick  up  down  com  without  leaving 
ears  in  the  held. 

8.  M&W  Live-POW’R  unit  will  clear 
all  of  your  mounted  equipment. 
You’ll  neyer  want  to  be  without  it. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  hand  clutch. 

9.  Live-POW’R  clutch  makes  your 
older  Farmall  perform  as  well  as  new¬ 
er  more  powerful  models.  Saves  tir¬ 
ing  footwork  and  lessens  clutch  wear. 


MAW  2-WAY,  l-WAY  IIVE  HYDRAULIC  SYSTEMS 
GIVE  INSTANT  NIGH  PRESSURE  CONTROL 


If  you  want  fast,  high  pressure  control 
independent  of  transmission  clutch 
and  pto,  ask  your  local  tractor  dealer 
to  install  an  M&W  Live  Hydraulic 
System.  This  system  gives  immediate 


power,  continuous  one-way  or  two- 
way  operation  and  greater  capacity. 
Installations  available  for  Farmall, 
Case,  Allis  Chalmers,  Minneapolis- 
Moline  and  Oliver  Tractors. 


HAVE  YOUR  TRACTOR  ANALYZED 

With  Ih*  naw  Hydra-Gaug*  Dynamomalar 
your  MAW  daalar  can  railor*  p«ak  powar, 
•ffklancy  and  fual  aconomy  to  your  tractor 
in  IS  niinutat.  You  con  tha  diffuroncu 
buforu  your  vary  uyai. 


AMAZING  UFETIME  OIL  FILTER 
MAW'i  now  Add  Ufa  Oil  Fihar 
navtr  naadi  raplacing.  MMiont  of 
liny  bronxa  bolh  fUtor  tractor  oil 
cloM.  Sand  for  fraa  foWar. 


At  Better  Dealers  Everywhere 

M&W  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS 


3905  Green  Street 


Anchor,  Illinois 
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Most  of  the  Tovrea  clients  are  local 
people  who  are  able  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  market  and  do  their  own  buying 
and  selling.  The  company  takes  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  marketing  the  finished 
cattle.  That  matter  is  left  strictly  to  the 


The  questions  are  frequently  asked: 
“Why  would  a  feeder  patronize  a  yard 
like  this  rather  than  feed  on  his  own 
place?  What  might  be  the  prospects  for 
an  operation  like  this  in  other  parts  of 
the  country?” 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
it  enables  a  man  to  cut  his  investment  in 
land  and  equipment  to  zero,  throwing  his 
capital  entirely  into  stock  and  feed.  In 
some  instances  arrangements  can  even  be 
made  to  carry  the  feed  charges  until  the 
cattle  are  sold.  It  also  relieves  him  of  any 
personal  labor  or  of  hiring  labor.  Certainly 
these  inducements  would  not  prove 
equally  attractive  to  all  cattle  feeders, 
particularly  not  to  the  highly  skilled  and 
experienced  man  whose  feeding  operations 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  on 
his  own  skills.  But  there  is  many  an 
operator  who  would  welcome  the  chance 
to  get  aw'ay  from  the  mud  and  cold  and 
the  day-in,  day-out  responsibilities  of  feed¬ 
ing  as  he  has  known  them  all  his  life 
while  at  the  same  time  being  able  to  re¬ 
tain  his  interest  in  the  business  and  cash 
in  on  his  knowledge  of  cattle  and  his 
trading  ability. 

What  the  prospects  are  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  is  a  question  for  a  few  enter¬ 
prising  individuals  to  answ'er.  As  Ed 
Tovrea  sees  it,  “There  are  three  primary 
reasons  we  are  in  business  here.  First,  we 
are  right  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  feed  pro¬ 
ducing  area;  second,  we  are  close  to  the 
source  of  supply  for  calves  and  feeder 
cattle;  third,  we  have  good  markets  for 
the  finished  beef  and  veal.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  a  dry,  warm  climate 
and  it  all  stacks  up  to  a  very  favorable 
situation.  The  Los  Angeles  market  is  our 
biggest  outlet  but  we  sell  to  the  Phoenix 
trade,  too,  and  a  good  percentage  of  our 
stuff  is  beginning  to  move  into  Texas  and 
Colorado.” 

The  Southwest  is  not  the  only  spot 
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among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expeaorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid,  $1  &  $2. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO^  BOX  U,  GOSHEN.  IND. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 


FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


I  ADDRESS^ _ _ 

I  CITY - j _ STATE _ 

I  America's  Pioneer  and  Leading  I 

Manufacturer  of  Crop  Drying  Equipment 


SOIL  SOtMt*  soil  WtiM»  ^ 
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America's  Leading 
Producer  of 
ighest  Quality 
Roll-Formed 
Aluminum  Tubing 


for  GATED  or 
SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS 


HABCO  .  .  ,  FIRST  in  the  nation  in 
roll-formed  aluminum  tubing  produc¬ 
tion  capacity;  more  than  250,000  feet 
per  day 

HABCO  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  midwest  in 
range  of  diameters  offered — 3-inch 
through  10-inch 

HABCO  •  .  .  FIRST  in  quality;  new 
welding  process  makes  possible  highest 
quality  in  the  industry 

HABCO  .  .  .  FIRST  to  offer  a  thin  wall, 
roll-formed  aluminum  tubing  which 
proved  most  acceptable  to  the  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation  industry;  SIA  specifica¬ 
tions  for  extruded  tubing  now  being 
discarded  In  favor  of  equally  strong 
thin  wall  tubing 

HABCO  .  .  .  FIRST  to  offer  double 

thickness  and  double  strength  male 
ends  on  aluminum  tubing 

STRONGER 
LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT 
CORROSION  RESISTANT 

FOUR 

GATES  AVAILABLE 


TYPES1gnd2 


Easy  to  Install; 
adjustable;  with¬ 
stand  maximum 
pressure;  no  leak. 
Plastic  tubing 
connections 
available  for  use 
with  Types  I 
and  2 


TYPES  S-100 
S.200 


NEW  COOL-MOR 
ALUMINUM 
HEAT 

EXCHANGER 

for  Cooling 
trrigofloH  oogloos. 
Eliminates  need  for  radiator  and  fan,  thus 
increasing  engine  efficiency.  Shorter  in 
length  (one-third  that  of  steel  heat  ex¬ 
changers),  lighter  in  weight  and  less  costly 
because  of  aluminum's  faster  cooling  action. 

See  your  dealer  or  send  coupon 

I  habco’mf^co.  ! 

I  Dept.  Q-8  Columbus,  Nebraska  | 

I  Please  send  information  on  j 

I  D  F'P*  D  Sates  Q  Heat  Exchanger  • 


leveler 

MOVER 


^  land 

and  DIRT 


Moisture  Ma^agentenf 
lANP  SMOOTH 


^  Great/g  increase 

YIELDS  PER  ACRE 


Th»  Above  Machintt  Arm  Th»  Now  Ivmrtman  Modal  329 

Evorsmon  onginoerod  fields  mean  more  profits  for  farmers 
through  greatly  increased  production  per  acre.  Now  the 
overage  farmer  with  his  own  tractor  ond  at  low  cost  can-* 

1  Shape  fields  by  grading  down  high  spots,  filling  in 
low  areas  and  pot  holes  that  gather  water  and  drown 
out  crops. 

2  Build  farm-over  drainage  ditches  or  grass  water  ways 
when  needed  to  get  excess  rainfall  off  the  land  quickly. 

3lncreose  production  on  irrigated  lend.  Smooth  level 
surfoces  free  of  pockets,  dead  furrows  and  back  fur¬ 
rows  result  in  great  savings  in  labor  and  water  with  every 
foot  of  ground  producing  uniformly. 

4  Produce  a  better  seed  bed.  The  Eversman  with  spring- 
tooth  attachment  is  a  complete  TILLAGE  TOOL  which 
produces  better  seed  beds  at  lower  cost.  For  more  details 
send  for  the  two  booklets  shown  below. 


There  ore  7  oil  purpose  (mechanical  or  hydroulic)  Eversman 
Models  for  oil  standard  farm  tractors . . .  for  Automotic  Land 
Smoothing,  Dirt  Moving  and  Seed  Bed  Preparation. 


DEPT,  y  a  CURTIS  AND  FIFTH  a  DINVIR  4,  COIO. 
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wlii  ie  these  super  feed  lots  are  thriving.  The  demands  of  the 
California  markets  have  made  them  a  reality  in  that  state,  too, 
as  well  as  in  Idaho  and  Colorado  from  which  points  cattle  can 
be  shipped  quickly  to  the  packing  houses  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Piinciple  drawbacks  in  the  Midwest  would  seem  to  be  the 
weather — weather-proofing  a  yard  of  50  acres  or  more  for  year 
Toiind  operation  of  trucks  and  dozers  would  in  itself  require  a 
tidv  investment  —  plus  the  distance  from  the  source  of  cattle 
supply.  Lack  of  markets  for  pen-fed  veal  would  also  restrict  the 
operation  entirely  to  the  feeding  of  heavier  cattle. 

.\vailability  of  equipment  is  no  problem  at  all.  There  are 
alieady  several  firms  in  the  field  which  make,  install,  and  service 
these  oversized  mills  and  mixers,  among  them  the  John  \V. 
Williamson  Company  of  Montebello,  California,  the  Keith  Engi¬ 
neering  Company  and  Western  Engineering  Company,  both  of 
Los  .\ngeles,  California,  the  Hays  and  Stolz  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  the  Sprout  \V^aldron  Company  of  Mtmcy, 
Pennsylvania. 


ALL  ABOUT  GRAIN  DRILLS 

{Continued  from  page  67) 

The  ridges  have  the  ftirther  advantage  of  gathering  the  winter 
moisture  and  holding  it  in  the  rows. 

Most  makes  of  drills  are  available  in  straight  line  or  stagger 
arrangements  of  the  openers,  whether  they  are  disks,  hoes  or  lister 
shoes.  The  stagger  arrangement  allows  the  drill  to  operate  in 
trash  or  rough  ground  with  a  minimum  amount  of  piling  up 
ahead  of  the  openers. 


The  Right  Quantity 

Grain  drills  have  metering  and  speed  control  devices  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  flow  of  grain  seed.  Settings  are  determined  from  seed 
charts  furnished  as  regular  equipment  on  all  drills.  They  also 
have  a  land  measure  for  determining  how  much  acreage  is 
worked.  These  are  usually  accurate  enough  for  ordinary  work, 
but  if  a  farmer  wants  to  check  exactly  what  his  drill  is  putting 
out,  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  work.  Fill  a  grain  drill 
with  seed,  then  run  it  around  in  the  barnyard  with  the  feeds 
closed  until  the  grain  has  settled  well  in  the  box.  Then  refill  the 
box  level  full.  Now  run  it  over  a  measured  acre  of  land  with 
the  feed  set  for  the  desired  amount.  Then  refill  the  grain  box  to 
the  level  full  position,  noting  how  much  grain  was  used.  If  this 
is  done  over  several  acres  at  several  settings,  the  drill  can  be 
checked  and  the  stands  and  yields  can  be  further  checked  to  see 
what  the  best  seeding  rates  are  for  the  soils  and  moisture  condi¬ 
tions.  Weight  and  size  of  seed  sometimes  cause  considerable  vari¬ 
ation  from  the  setting  indicated  by  the  seed  chart. 

The  Fertilizer  Attachment 

In  many  parts  of  the  West  where  the  soils  are  rich  and  the  only 
limiting  factor  has  been  moisture,  the  standard  grain  drill  is  the 
only  kind  of  drill  a  farmer  knows.  In  the  Midwest  and  East  the 
fertilizer  attachment  has  been  used  for  many  years.  Fertilizer 
attachments  can  be  added  to  a  straight  grain  drill,  and  this  is 
being  done  in  many  parts  of  the  West  as  soils  are  being  depleted 
of  their  natural  mineral  content.  The  rate  of  fertilizer  application 
can  be  varied  with  levers,  and  by  using  the  high  analysis  types, 
an  abundant  band  of  plant  food  can  be  spread  right  where  it  is 
needed  most  by  the  young  grain  and  grass  plants.  The  feed  that 
takes  the  fertilizer  out  of  the  box  into  the  tube  is  usually  a  gear- 
driven  star-shaped  plate.  On  some  new  drills  a  vertical  feed  is 
being  used;  this  gives  a  positive  movement  through  the  entire 
depth  of  the  box. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  experimental  model  drills  rigged 
for  liquid  fertilizer  application.  This  year  will  see  several  of  these 
introduced  in  areas  where  liquid  fertilizer  is  popular.  The  design 
of  the  hoe  and  lister  openers  make  them  good  applicators  for 
liquid  fertilizer. 


Digest  advice 
'pays  off’ 

(in  more  ways  than  one) 


Hera's  Andrew  Dolence,  Route  1,  Box  106,  Hopkins,  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Dolence,  a  ciient  of  the  OOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST,  soys; 

“I  would  like  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  service  you 
offer  the  farmer  for  such  a  low 
cost. 

"Twice  a  month,  your  Digest 
brings  the  very  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  agriculture,  which  is  so 
important  in  this  ever-changing 
business.  '  t 

"It  is  the  best  farmer's  ency¬ 
clopedia,  very  useful  for  any  type 
of  farming.  It  should  be  found  in  every  farmer’s  home,  close 
at  hand,  to  be  used,  and  not  only  looked  at. 

"The  report  we  like  best  is  the  monthly  ‘When  to  Sell  and 
Buy.’  Other  impartial  reports  on  new  equipment,  the  very 
good  specifications  in  motor  oils, 
the  caretaking  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery— are  also  good. 

"Others  we  use  are  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tips  on  farrowing  stalls,  far¬ 
rowing  pigs  and  in  feeding  hogs. 

The  information  provided  for  fig¬ 
uring  and  feeding  tables  of  live¬ 
stock  is  good  and  we  use  it  in 
cooperation  with  the  instructions 
given  through  the  Dairy  Herd 
improvement  Association." 


Would  you  like  to  read  several  reports  Digest  clients  ore  now  receiving? 
Some  of  them  discuss  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  dairying  or  poultry.  Others 
deal  with  corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  cotton,  eggs,  fertilizer,  machinery  or 
other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  you.  We  wont  to  prove  thot  the  Digest 
will  "pay  off"  for  you,  too.  Write  today  for  .  .  . 


FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 


This  offer  is  mode  to  oil  form  or  ranch  owners  and  operators  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  who  haven't  seen  or  studied  Digest  information.  Please 
print  your  name  and  address  plainly.  Then  moil  your  FREE  SAMPLE 
REPORT  request  today  to  this  office: 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


"America's  Agricultural  Authority" 

S142  DELMRR  BLVD.  BOX  1048  ST.  LOUIS  8.  MISSOURI 
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Lifts  and  Hitches 


TEN  YEARS 
FROM  TODAY... 


this  AMES  LO-HI  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
will  stl  be  “finest  in  the  field”! 

Sure,  you're  planning  to  irrigate  this  year  .  .  .  and  unless 
the  weatherman  plans  his  rain  around  your  crop  require¬ 
ments,  you’ll  be  irrigating  every  year  from  now  on. 

That’s  why  your  irrigation  system  should  be  planned  for 
the  future  .  .  .  built  to  take  the  beating  that  comes  from 
constant  coupling,  moving  and  storing.  That’s  why  your 
choice  in  surface  irrigation  systems  should  be  Ames  Lo-Hi 
pipe! 

Lo-Hi  aluminum  pipe  is  formed  by  an  exclusive  Ames- 
weld  process  which  gives  built-in  reinforcement  in  the 
weld  itself.  Aluminum  lightness  means  it’s  easy  to 
move  .  .  .  aluminum  durability  means  it  will  be  op¬ 
erating  efficiently  ten  years  from  today. 

Lo-Hi  pipe  is  protected  on  both  ends  by  sturdy  steel 
couplers  that  just  don’t  get  dented  or  knocked  out  of 
round  .  . .  couplers  that  give  you  easy,  watertight  con¬ 
nections  after  years  of  field  duty. 

Lo-Hi  gated  pipe  features  the  famous  Ames  Flo-Con- 
trol  gate  .  . .  leakproof,  weatherproof  Neoprene  frame 
makes  it  easy  to  adjust  or  replace  .  .  .  recessed  gate 
construction  eliminates  damage  in  handling  .  . .  grad¬ 
uation  markings  give  you  exact  settings  for  controlled 
furrow  irrigation. 

Sure,  you’re  planning  to  irrigate  this  year — because  irri¬ 
gation  has  been  proved  by  bigger,  top-quality  harvests. 

But  be  sure  to  buy  the  system  that  will  bring  you  these 
benefits  this  year  .  ,  .  and  ten  years  from  today:  Ames 
Lo-Hi  irrigation. 

Ames  makes  irrigation  systems  for  all  watering  methods. 

Ask  your  Ames  dealer  about  ABC  Sprinkler  Systems, 

Tow- A-Line  and  Wheel-O-Rain  mechanical  moves. 

^Profit-Planned" 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

Ettablithtd  1910 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYI  "] 


ULiLRinES  comranv 


ISO  Hooper  St.,  San  Francisco  7,  Calif.  1414  South  West  St.,  Indianapolis  7,  Indiana 
4700  Washington  St.,  Oomror  16,  Colorado  4511  E.  Osborne  Avo.,  Tampa,  Florida 

Please  send  me  free  literature  about  Ames  Irrigation  Systems.  I  am 
interested  in  □  surface  irrigation  □  sprinkler  systems 
□  mechanical  moves. 

NAME  _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ 


I 
I 
I 
I 

\  CROPS 


STATE 


ACRES 


Three  types  of  lifts  (to  bring  the  openers  out  of  the  ground  for 
transport)  are  usually  available  from  the  manufacturer:  hand 
levers,  power  lifts  using  a  rope  and  plow  clutch,  and  hydraulic 
lifts  for  use  with  a  tractor  hydraulic  system.  Drill  hitches  arc 
made  with  various  types  of  attaching  linkage  to  hook  them  to 
tractor  drawbars.  Two-drill  hitches  are  available,  factory  made, 
from  most  manufacturers.  In  parts  of  the  country  where  more 
than  two  drills  are  hitched  to  big  tractors  these  multiple  hitches 
usually  are  made  by  local  machine  shops.  Three-point  hitches 
are  supplied  with  the  integral  drill  which  has  no  wheels  of 
its  own. 

The  Integral  Drills 

The  integral  drill  is  also  know’n  as  a  three-point  hitch  drill.  It 
has  no  wheels  of  its  own  but  is  maintained  in  position  for  plant¬ 
ing  or  transportation  by  the  hydraulic  lift  of  the  tractor.  It  has 


AVERAGE  RATES  FOR  SEEDING  GRAIN 


GRAINS 

Ibs./bu. 

Rate  lbs. 

Rate  pecks 

Rate  bu. 

Barley  . 

48 

48-72 

4-6 

1  -1  >/, 

Buckwheat  . 

48 

36-60 

3-5 

Vx-l'/x 

Cow  Peo$ . 

60 

30-45 

2-3 

%-  V4 

Field  Peas . 

60 

60-120 

4-6 

1  -2 

Flax  . 

56 

25-50 

2-3 

Vj-  V4 

Grain  Sorghum . 

56 

7-12 

Oafs  . . 

32 

64-96 

8-12 

2  -3 

Rice  (In  rough)  . 

45 

90-150 

Soybeans  . 

60 

45-75 

3-5 

¥4-1  % 

Vetch  . 

60 

50-80 

Winter  Wheat 

60 

25-60 

2-4 

'A-l 

Spring  Wheat 

60 

60-90 

4-6 

1  -iy. 

Durum  Wheat 

60 

90-105 

6-7 

iy,-iy4 

certain  inherent  advantages  such  as  maneuverability,  speed, 
easier  transport  and  fewer  parts,  because  it  has  no  running  gear. 
Normally  it  will  cost  less.  There  are  also  limiting  factors.  Because 
it  uses  the  tractor  as  a  platform  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  drill  and  the  working  load  of  grain  and  fertilizer 
that  can  be  carried.  When  it  is  off  the  tractor  it  should  be  set 
on  a  stand.  The  All-Crop  drill  designed  by  Allis-Chalmers  is  the 
most  widely  used  integral  drill.  It  has  a  twin  boot  that  drops 
the  seed  and  fertilizer  in  side-by-side  bands  between  a  double¬ 
disk  opener.  The  feed  for  the  seed  is  of  a  new  vertical  rim  type, 
closer  to  the  double  run  feed  in  design  than  it  is  to  the  fluted 
feed.  The  fertilizer  feed  has  spiral  steel  agitators  which  break 
up  the  fertilizer  and  force  it  out  of  the  hopper.  Grass  seeding 
is  done  by  the  band  method.  This  drill  has  7-inch  spacing 
between  openers  and  comes  in  75-inch  width  for  the  2-3  bottom 
tractor  and  89  inches  for  larger  tractors.  It  takes  its  power  from 
a  chain  attached  to  a  sprocket  on  the  tractor  rear  wheel. 

Spacing  the  Rows 

Drills  are  supplied  with  disks  spaced  to  give  rows  of  6,  7  or  8 
inches  apart.  A  10-inch  spacing  is  often  used  on  deep  furrow 
drills  and  12-  or  14-inch  spacing  is  used  on  lister  drills.  On  the 
lister  drill,  the  grain  is  spread  in  a  band  up  to  4  inches  wide  so 
that  the  actual  rows  are  8  to  10  inches  apart. 

The  Grassland  Drill 

For  the  past  two  decades  the  Soil  Conser\’ation  Service  has 
encouraged  the  use  of  all-year  pastures  and  all-year  cover  of  the 
ground  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  Down  there  a  new  type  of 
machine  has  been  developed  to  do  the  job  of  drilling  in  pastures 
without  plowing  the  sod  or  grass.  It  is  called  a  “grassland  drill,” 
a  specially  designed,  heavy  machine  that  will  cut  its  way  through 
sod  or  pasture  grass  and  plant  oats,  rye  or  other  grain  seeds  in  it. 
It  is  usually  used  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  when  the  sod  is 
dormant — August  or  September.  The  fertilizer  is  cut  into  the 
grass  3  or  4  inches  with  a  heav'y  coulter  and  a  shoe  type  of 
opener.  The  soil  drops  back  over  the  fertilizer  and  the  grain  is 
dropped  into  the  slit.  Grass  or  legume  seed  is  band  seeded  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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Rugged,  drop-forged  tines  in 
Manure  Fork  oHachment  ore 
unconditionally  guaranteed  for 
90  days.  Has  special  slide-on 
bottom  and  sides  to  form  all¬ 
purpose  bucket. 


DAVIS... The  World's 
Most  Wanted 
BACK-HOE 

The  Model  185  Davis  Back-hoe 
has  new  comfort  design.  Ideal  for 
digging  laterals,  septic  tanks, 
footings,  and  other  custom  work. 
Works  at  right  angles  to  clean 
ditches,  canals.  Detaches  in  five 
minutes.  Still  priced  less  than 
ordinary  back-hoes. 


DAVIS  Products  are  available 
for  most  popular  makes  af 
tractors  . . .  and  are  told  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
by  better  dealers. 


THE  LOADER  THAT  POWERS  THE 
WAY  FOR  EASIER  FARMING 

Easier  farming  . . .  more  profitable  farm¬ 
ing  ...  all  yours  with  a  Davis  Loader.  Dozens 
of  attachments  let  you  handle  hundreds  of 
tough  jobs  easily  and  efficiently.  Designed 
to  work  in  tight  corners  allowing  maximum 
clearance  and  visibility.  Greatest  strength, 
yet  streamlined  design.  Now  even  more 
features  . . .  long-lasting  valve,  heavier-duty 
pump  drive  and  mounting,  ram  shafts  that 
won’t  dent  or  peel ...  all  for  better  perform¬ 
ance  and  to  make  it  last  longer  than  any 
loader  at  any  price.  It  sets  the  pattern  in 
design,  but  has  never  been  duplicated  in  per¬ 
formance.  Compare  it  and  see. 

MID-WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1009  SOUTH  WEST  STREET,  DEPT.  P  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

I 

I  Please  send  me  literature  and  name  af  dealer  for  a  Davis 

I  Loader _ Davis  Bock-hoe _ to  fit  a _ tractor. 

I 

I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

I 


TOWN- 


-STATE- 


If  oats  or  Balboa  rye  are  seeded  in 
August  in  dormant  pastures  planted  to 
grasses  like  Bermuda,  Bahia  or  Dallis, 
the  winter  pasture  of  oats  or  rye  is  ready 
by  October  or  November.  If  this  is  grazed 
until  March,  then  the  animals  removed, 
a  grain  crop  can  be  harvested  or  made 
into  hay  or  early  silage  in  April  or  May. 
ITie  band-seeded  legume  or  grass  has  then 
had  a  chance  to  get  started  and  it  follows 
along  after  the  grain  is  removed  to  give 
a  productive,  early  summer  pasture. 

Although  the  Grassland  Drill  has  been 
used  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  it  will  make 
its  way  into  the  North.  Several  of  these 
drills  are  now  being  used  by  dairv'  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  to  seed  for  late  fall  and  early 
spring  pastures.  Because  of  its  ability  to 
plant  without  seedbed  preparation  it  is 
well  adapted  to  over-seeding  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  steep  slopes  where  plowing  would 
open  the  land  to  erosion.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  sizes  are  the  “5-20”  (5  applicators,  20 
inches  apart)  and  the  “7-10”  machines. 
The  seed  box  is  about  6  feet  wide  and  the 
over-all  width  of  the  Grassland  Drill  is 
about  8/2  feet.  It  requires  at  least  a  3-4 
bottom  tractor  to  pull  it.  It  will  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1000,  fully  equipped. 

This  rugged  new  member  of  the  drill 
family  makes  it  possible  to  seed  a  wide 
variety  of  uncleaned  grains  and  sow  grass 
and  legumes  without  exposing  a  seed  bed 
to  erosion  or  wind  blowing. 


Irrigations.^  EASY  WAY 

Automatically,  VYithout  Labor,  Unattended 


II  moves  in  a  circle  around  o  pivot 


'.6  Acre 
Corner  lost 


- _ ^Con  Typo 

Neizio 


Area  Covered  by 
'Gun  Type  Nozzle 

Self  Propelled  is  designed  for 
any  size  field  up  to  160  acres 
and  mere.  Get  the  full  facts 


Self-Propelled  System  irrigates  160 
acres  or  more  without  Moving  Pipe 

This  Amazing  Without-Work  System  Gives  You  All  These 
Advantages — Irrigate  high  crops  as  easily  as  low  ones,  whether 
ridged  or  hill  planted.  Irrigate  frequently  —  ^ve  40  acres  I" 
in  40  hours  or  160  acres  1"  in  80  hours.  Give  up  to  4*  of 
rainfall  at  a  single  setting.  Irrigate  ’round  the  clock,  night  and 
day,  and  unattended.  Irrigate  without  labor  —  just  press  a 
button.  No  more  moving  pipe.  Economical  —  costs  no  more, 
or  even  less,  than  conventional  methods  in  many,  many  cases. 


bafor*  indalling  hard-work 
sytlomt. 


Writ*  toddy  for  ywr  fret  illwlrttcd  kdokltt 
thot  givM  dll  lilt  ddidilt  dd  lrri|dtid«'i  Only 
Edsy  Wty. 


Valley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Valley/  Nebraska 
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Press  Wheels 


Irjigate? 


It’s  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Maybe  you  can’t  afford  not  to. 

Your  nearby  Fairbanks-Morse  or  F-M  Pomona  pump  dealer 
is  an  irrigation  expert.  He  has  the  answer  to  your  question: 
“Will  the  greater  yield  pay  for  the  water  and  leave  more  cash 
profit  in  my  pocket?” 

Chances  are,  the  extra  profit  will  be  plenty. 

And  when  you  irrigate,  your  best  buy  is  the  best  pump. 
Fairbanks-Morse  pumps  and  motors  are  exactly  right  for  all 
types  of  irrigation,  pumps  with  designed  efi&ciencies  that  will 
cut  your  irrigation  power  bill,  quality  pumps  that  will  cost  little 
to  maintain. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  complete  illustrated  literature, 
and  the  name  of  your  nearby  Fairbanks-Morse  centrifugal  pump 
or  F-M  Pomona  Turbine  pump  dealer.  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  Chicago  5,  HI. 

0  Fairbanks-Morse 

a  name  worth  romomboring  whon  you  want  tho  BiST 

PUMPS  •  SCALES  •  DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  AND  ENGINES  •  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 
RAIL  CARS  •  HOME  WATER  SERVICE  EOUIPMmr  •  MOWERS  •  MAONCTOS 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Dept.  FQ-3 
600  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  S,  Ill. 

Q  Send  me  literature  on  irrigation  pumps. 

Q  Send  me  the  name  and  address  of  my  nearest  F-M  pump  dealer 

Name . 

Address . 

City  or  Town . 

State . 


Press  wheels  can  be  attached  to  any  drill  and  they  will  do  a 
good  job  in  a  dry  climate  or  in  any  of  the  Midwest  areas  if 
there  is  a  dry  spell  after  the  seeding.  Their  action  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  cultipacker.  When  a  drill  is  equipped  with  press  wheels 
a  trip  over  the  field  with  a  tractor  and  cultipacker  is  saved.  With 
a  standard  drill  the  seeds  that  are  dropped  in  the  ground  and 
covered  by  the  drill  chains  may  still  have  a  battle  for  life,  if 
the  ground  is  loose  and  there  are  air  pockets  beneath  the  seeds. 
The  tender  young  roots  sprout  and  reach  down  for  moisture 
and  nourishment.  If  they  hit  an  air  pocket,  with  its  drying  effect, 
they  are  goners.  Press  wheels  may  be  of  spoked  steel,  solid 
steel,  semi-pneumatic  rubber  on  steel,  or  they  may  be  old  auto 
tires  mounted  on  rims  and  an  axle.  To  be  effective,  press  wheels 
should  apply  10  to  20  pounds  per  square-inch  pressure  on  the 
ground  either  by  their  own  weight  or  by  spring  pressure.  Also 
they  must  be  set  so  they  track  directly  over  the  band  of  seeds. 


AVERAGE 

RATES  FOR  SEEDING 
AND  GRASSES 

LEGUMES 

SEED 

Ib./bu. 

Rate  lbs. 
per  acre 

Alfalfa  . 

.  60 

6-10 

Bermuda  . 

.  40 

5 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil .  .  . 

.  60 

5 

Blue  Grass . 

.  14 

8-10 

Brome  Grass . 

.  14 

10 

Common  Millet .  .  .  . 

.  50 

15-20 

Clover,  Alsike  .  .  .  . 

.  60 

3-4 

Clover,  Crimson  .  .  . 

.  60 

5-10 

Clover,  Ladino  .  .  .  . 

.  60 

1-2 

Clover,  Red . 

.  60 

3-6 

Clover,  Sweet . 

.  60 

15 

Clover,  White  .  .  .  . 

.  60 

10 

Fescue  . 

.  25 

10 

Lespedezo,  Kobe  . 

.  30 

10-20 

Lespedeza,  Korean 

.  45 

10-20 

Lespedeza,  Sericea 

.  60 

15-20 

Orchard  Grass  . 

.  14 

3-10 

Rope  . 

.  51 

3-5 

Red  Top . 

.  14 

3-4 

Reed  Canary  Gross 

.  48 

8-10 

Rye  Grass . 

.  24 

10-15 

Sudan  Grass . 

.  40 

5-10 

Timothy  . 

.  45 

6-8 

The  action  of  the  press  wheel  is  to  squeeze  out  the  air  pockets 
and  put  the  seed  in  contact  with  the  moist  earth.  When  the  press 
wheel  smooths  the  soil  above  the  seed  it  helps  conserve  the 
moisture,  too.  Comparison  plantings  with  and  without  press 
wheels  on  the  same  fields  have  shown  5  to  7  bushel  increases  in 
yields  where  this  accessory  has  been  used  in  low  rain-fall  areas. 

The  Plow-Press  Drill 

The  hottest  drill  in  the  Northwest  wheat  belt  is  the  ‘‘plow-press 
drill.”  Going  across  the  horizon  with  this  drill  hooked  up  a 
rancher  looks  like  he  is  pulling  a  freight  train.  The  tractor  has 
to  be  big,  a  4  to  5  bottom  plow  size.  A  long  hitch  is  used  for  the 
drill;  it  goes  from  the  drawbar  up  and  over  the  plow.  Directly 
back  of  the  plow  is  a  pulverizer-packer,  a  series  of  ‘‘V”-shaped 
steel  wheels  which  break  the  clods  and  smooth  the  seed-bed. 
Then  comes  the  plow-press  drill,  which  usually  has  large  single¬ 
disk  openers  and  can  be  equipped  with  both  fertilizer  and  grass- 
seed  attachments.  The  drill  has  no  supporting  wheels  of  its  own, 
except  the  press  wheels,  which  are  back  of  the  seed  box.  It  rides 
directly  on  these;  the  front  end  is  supported  by  the  pulverizer- 
packer.  It  makes  plowing  and  planting  a  once-over,  high-speed 
operation. 

Says  one  Montana  wheat  rancher,  ‘‘We  have  a  short-planting 
season  for  our  spring  wheat  and  the  plow-press  drills  are  the 
best  tools  ever  developed  for  us.  Once  we  can  get  in  the  field  to 
plow  we’re  on  our  way.  We  keep  two  Diesel  tractors  equipped 
with  plow-press  drills  running  24  hours  a  day.  We  have  to  do  it 
that  way,  for  every  day’s  delay  can  cost  us  a  bushel  an  acre  in 
yield.  The  big  advantage  to  these  drills  is  that  they  save  time  and 
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Illustrated — 

The  21-inch  Power  Propelled  Rotary  by  Jccobrer. 
One  of  a  complete  line  of  14  reel  and  rotary  mowers 


New  Jacobsen  Turbo-cut 


Mows  the  Way  to  Easy  Outdoor  Living 


A  cool  smooth  carpet  of  green  for  your  "outdoor  living  room”  comes  easy 
with  the  Jacobsen  Turbo-cut  rotary  mower. 

Turbo-cut ...  an  engineering  triumph  combining  a  unique  suction  lift  rotor  with 
the  Jacobsen  Hi-Torque  Engine  . . .  advances  far  beyond  accepted  ideas  of 
what  a  rotary  mower  can  do.  It  provides  smoothness  and  crispness  of  cut 
comparable  only  to  the  scissor-like  action  of  the  Jacobsen  reel  type  mower. 

Exclusive  with  Jacobsen  . . .  just  what  you  would  expect  from  the  world  leader 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  fine  power  mowers  since  1 921 . 

See  it  demonstrated  by  your  Jacobsen  dealer — a  reliable  authority  carefully 
selected  for  his  experience  and  standing  in  your  community.  He  will  guide  you  to  the 
right  size  or  type  of  mower  for  your  lawn.  Look  under  "Lawn  Mowers"  in  the  "yellow’ 
pages  of  your  telephone  directory  for  Jacobsen  nationwide  sales  and  service. 


This  aero-dynamic  suction-lift  rotor 

literally  draws  up  limp  grass  or  flat  lying 
runners  and  shears  them  evenly  and  cleanly 
with  four  razor-sharp  blades,  whirling  at 
high  velocity.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  cut 
tall,  dense  weeds  or  stems  that  either  stall 
ordinary  mowers  or  are  merely  pushed  over. 
Blades  are  replaceable. 


SUBSIDIARIES:  JOHNSTON  LAWN  MOWER  CORPORATION,  BROOKHAVEN,  MISSISSIPPI,  WORTHINGTON  MOWER  COMPANY,  STROUDSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


BEFORE  BUYING  ANY  TILLER 
COMPARE  THE  AMAZING  NEW 

features  ano  versatility  of 


With  2<Directibn  Operation 
Using  lnsta>Hitch  Attachments 

You’ve  never  seen— or  operated— 
an  easier  handling  rotary  tiller 
than  the  new  Ariens  MULTI- 
MATIC.  Tills  16  inches  wide.  Has 
ball  and  cam  differential  for  posi> 
tive  traction,  effortless  steering  and 
instant  turnaround.  Handle  swings 
horizontally  180'’  for  use  with 
front  or  rear-mounted  Insta-Hitch 
attachments.  Controls  always  at 
fingertips.  See  it  .  .  .  try  it  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  buy  Ariens  MULTIMATIC! 


ARIENS  TILLERS  FOR  EVERY  PURSE 


AND  PURPOSE: 


For  light  duty  use,  see 
Ariens  Jr.  rotary  tiller 
and  Ariens  Yardster 
rotary  tiller  with  inter¬ 
changeable  attach¬ 
ments.  For  heavy  duty 
use  see  Ariens  Trans- 
A-Matic  til¬ 
lers  ! 


/F  rite 
for  free 
literature 
today! 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


117  Calumet  St.  •  Brillion,  Wis. 


moisture.  You  only  have  to  work  the  soil 
and  e.xpose  it  to  the  air  once.” 

Plow-press  drills  come  in  a  4-foot  size 
“8-6”  (8  openers  6  inches  apart) ;  a  5-foot 
“10-6”;  a  6-foot  “12-6”;  and  a  7-foot 
“14-6.” 

In  the  low-rainfall  areas  of  the  country 
the  use  of  other  types  of  press-wheel  drills 
has  increased.  They  are  made  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  with  all  types  of  furrow  openers. 
The  big  lister  drills  are  of  the  press-wheel 
family.  Most  of  the  press-wheel  drills, 
other  than  the  plow  drill,  use  a  pair  of 
rubber-tired  caster  wheels  for  front-end 
support.  The  rear  support  is  the  gang  of 
press  wheels. 

Cleaning  the  Drill 

Nothing  is  as  important  in  stretching  the 
life  of  a  grain  drill  as  the  proper  cleaning. 
Properly  taken  care  of  a  drill  is  good  for 
25  years  on  the  average  farm;  neglected, 
a  drill  is  ready  for  the  junk  pile  in  5 
years.  Says  one  Ohio  dealer,  “If  the 
farmer  doesn’t  have  an  air  compressor 
when  he  buys  a  grain  drill,  I  try  to  sell 
him  one.  Blowing  the  fertilizer  out  of  the 
boxes,  feeds,  gears,  chains,  and  bearings 
of  a  drill  every  night  is  a  5-minute  job 
with  air  under  pressure.  If  he  waits  until 
the  end  of  the  season  to  clean  the  drill 
he  is  just  as  likely  to  wait  until  next  year. 
That  means  frozen  bearings  and  corrosion 
on  all  the  metal  parts.  Then  he  is  ready 
for  an  overhaul  of  the  drill,  and  that 
would  have  paid  for  the  compressor.” 

The  time  limit  for  fertilizer  to  stay  in 
the  drill,  particularly  high  analysis  fer¬ 
tilizer,  is  3  days.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  remove  the  feed  wheels  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment.  These  are  usually  star- 
type  feeds  or  they  may  be  vertical-type 
feeds.  Take  out  the  shed  plates,  too. 
Then  use  a  water  hose  and  squirt  out  all 
the  fertilizer  in  the  box  and  in  the  tubes. 
After  the  parts  have  dried  out  coat  the 
inside  of  the  box  and  the  parts  with  a 
75  per  cent  kerosene,  25  per  cent  machine 
oil  mixture.  Spray  or  immerse  the  star 
wheels  and  all  the  other  parts  in  this  oil 
solution.  If  there  are  areas  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  box  that  have  lost  the  protective 
galvanizing,  paint  them  with  a  good  paint 
before  oiling.  Then  put  a  grease  gun  on 
all  of  the  grease  fittings  and  force  the  old 
grease  out  and  new  grease  in.  This  will 
carry  any  fertilizer  away  from  the  grease 
points  for  winter  storage.  Check  over  the 
grain  tube  and  grain  box  and  clean  them 


VAT  PASTEURIZER 

( Meets  all  Local  Health 
Codes  and  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  Require¬ 
ments). 

Available  for  direct 
steam  from  25-125  gals, 
sizes. 

Electrically  Heated  25- 
35-50  gals,  sizes. 

VULCAN- HART  MFG.  CO. 

2006  North  Wottern  Parkway 
Loyiavillo  3,  Kentucky 


HEATING  CABLE  SETS 

solve  man;  farm  problems 


SOIL 
HEATING 


Now  it  is  easy  and  economical  to  have  a 
successful  hotbed  or  cold  frame,  without 
need  for  troublesome  manure  bedding  or 
expensive  steam  or  hot  water  systems.  A 
General  Electric  heating  cable  set,  buried 
in  the  soil,  keeps  the  soil  at  the  ideal  tem¬ 
perature  for  germination  and  the  early 
growth  stages. 


G-E  heating  cable  sets  for  poultry  brood¬ 
ers  result  in  faster,  healthier  growth  with 
much  lower  mortality.  There  is  no  crowd¬ 
ing  for  heat,  all  chicks  are  in  full  view, 
feeders  and  waterers  are  easily  accessible. 
Also  ideal  for  floor  heating  in  kennels  and 
other  buildings. 


The  simple  installation  of  a  G-E  heating 
cable  set  around  exposed  pipes,  valves, 
and  pumps  keeps  them  from  freezing  even 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Typical  uses  are  to 
protect  piping  that  supplies  drinking  water 
to  animals,  to  guard  sprinkler  systems  in 
cold  locations. 


Along  roof  edges  and  in  gutters,  G-E  heat¬ 
ing  cable  sets  prevent  build-up  of  ice  dams 
that  can  cause  destructive  leaks  when 
snow  is  melting  away.  Also  useful  for 
de-icing  gutters  and  downspouts  and  to 
prevent  accumulation  of  snow  or  sleet  on 
garage  aprons,  walks,  steps. 

G-E  heating  cable  sets  come  ready  to  in¬ 
stall  in  lengths  of  26,  30,  40,  60  and  100 
feet  with  ends  assembled  into  a  weather¬ 
proof  plug  . .  for  115  volts.  Also  120-foot 
sets  for  220  volts. 

Can  be  used  with  thermostats  to  provide 
close,  automatic  regulation  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  they  can  be  operated  by  direct 
switching.  Detailed  application  and  instal¬ 
lation  instructions  are  packed  with  each 
set.  For  complete  information,  see  your 
hardware  or  farm  equipment  dealer,  or 
write  to  Wiring  Device  Department, 
General  Electric  Co.,  Providence  7,  R.  L 


Pfogreis  is  Our 
Most  Important  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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out  with  compressed  air.  Spray  or  paint 
them  with  the  kerosene-oil  mixture. 

What’s  in  the  Future 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  likely  additions 
to  the  list  of  jobs  a  grain  drill  can  do  is 
to  apply  liquid  fertilizer.  Complete  for¬ 
mula  liquid  fertilizers  that  are  now  avail¬ 
able  in  many  parts  of  the  country  will 
make  liquid  nutrients  easily  applied  close 
to  the  grain  and  grass  seeds.  Self-propelled 
grain  drills  for  the  big  operators  are  in 
the  development  stage  and,  no  doubt,  will 
be  available  soon.  More  plastic  will  be 
used  for  grain  drill  parts.  Laminated  plas¬ 
tic  is  a  natural  for  fertilizer  hoppers  and 
working  parts  since  it  is  not  affected  by 
the  corrosive  action. 

Drilling  vs.  Broadcasting 
There  are  a  good  many  reasons  for  using 
a  grain  drill  if  a  farm  operation  is  50 
acres  or  more;  and  there  is  only  one  rea¬ 
son  against  it — the  initial  cost  of  the  drill. 
Yet  figuring  the  savings  made  possible  by 
a  drill  we  can  see  how  a  drill  will  pay 
for  itself  over  a  period  of  years.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  sowing  a  low-cost  seed  like 
oats  the  broadcast  recommendation  is  3/2 
bushels  per  acre.  With  a  grain  drill  2/2 
bushels  will  do  the  job.  Clover  seed  to  be 
broadcast  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in,  is  used  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel 
per  acre.  Band  seeded  with  a  drill  and 
fertilized  it  will  produce  good  stands  with 
1  bushel  of  seed  to  10  acres.  Wheat  and 


"Our  Tankmobite 
Air  Compressor  is  the  best 
tool  on  the  farm" 

“Take  our  wheat  drill,”  says  William  Brown 
of  B.K.  1,  Amelia,  Ohio,  “w'e  spend  5  minutes 
cleaning  it  out  with  compressed  air  after  we 
use  it.  We  flgure  this  kind  of  clean-up  on  our 
tools  saves  us  §.50  to  §100  a  year  in  repair 
hills,  and  many  hours  of  time.” 

Us*  your  portable  Tanicmobil*  Compressor  to: 

•  Pressure-grease  your  machinery 
O  Paint  your  buildings  and  equipment 
O  Fog  your  barn  to  eliminate  insects 
0  Inflate  your  tires  for  best  performance  and 
many  other  time  and  work-saving  jobs 
Ask  your  dealer  to  bring  a  dependable  Tank- 
mobile  Model  iSW  Compressor  over  and 
show  you  how  it  will  save  you  time  and  work. 
Writ*  tor  d*tcripfiv«  circular 


CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 


181  Railroad  Ave.  Box  1,  Harrison,  Ohio 


barley  will  produce  better  stands  with  1 
bushel  to  the  acre  drilled  than  with  lYu 
bushels  broadcast. 

Using  a  certified  seed  cost  of  $2.00  a 
bushel  for  oats,  $3.00  for  barley,  and  $4.00 
for  wheat,  a  drill  will  save: 


Seed 

One 

Ten 

Saved 

Acreage 

Year 

Years 

Oats 

.  . .  1  bu. 

25 

$50.00 

$500.00 

Barley 

.  .  '/s  bu. 

10 

15.00 

150.00 

Wheat 

•  54  bu. 

10 

20.00 

200.00 

Total . 

.  .  .45 

$85.00 

$850.00 

And  Minimize  Risk  Of  Field 
Loss  Or  Damage  To  Your  Crop! 


Have  you  ever  suffered  damage  or 
complete  loss  of  a  grain  crop  which 
was  left  standing  in  the  field  an  extra 
two  or  three  weeks  after  maturity  in 
order  to  dry  it  down  to  a  certain  mois¬ 
ture  content  before  harvesting? 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  faced  this 
problem — not  once,  but  many  times!  A 
sudden  wind  storm,  hail  storm  or  rain 
can  cause  untold  damage  or  loss  at  a 
time  like  that! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  ahead 
and  harvest  when  the  moisture  content 
of  the  grain  is  too  high,  the  elevator 
where  you  sell  it  will  dock  you  se¬ 
verely.  If  you  try  to  store  it  yourself 
at  a  high  moisture  content  without 
proper  equipment,  it  will  probably 
spoil !  How  cin  you  eliminate  this 
problem? 

Store  It  In  BS&B  I’l-KFI-CTION  I 

Today,  a  good  farmer  also  has  to  be  a 
good  businessman  to  realize  the  great¬ 
est  net  profit  from  what  he  produces! 
That  is  why  so  many  farmers  these 


days  are  putting  in  BS&B  PERFEC¬ 
TION  GRAIN  BINS  equipped  with 
PERFECTION  AERO  -  DRY  SYS¬ 
TEMS!  With  this  combination  you  can 
harvest  as  soon  as  the  grain  has 
reached  maturity,  regardless  of  the 
moisture  content,  then  dry  it  down  and 
store  it  indefinitely  right  on  your  farm 
under  a  CCC  crop  loan,  or  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  top  market  price!  Further¬ 
more,  it  will  be  completely  safe  from 
moisture,  rodents,  fowl  and  vermin! 

Easily  Financed  Under  ASC! 

Short  of  ready  cash?  Then  get  a  self- 
liquidating  ASC  loan  to  buy  the  PER¬ 
FECTION  BINS  and  AERO-DRY 
SYSTEMS  you  need  under  these  lib¬ 
eral  terms: 


PERFECTION  PERFECTION 

GRAIN  BINS  AERO-DRY 


up  to  80%  Loan 

Up  to  75%  loan 

Straight  4%  Interest 

Straight  4%  Interest 

5  Years  to  Repay 

4  Years  to  Repay 

100%  Tax  Write-Off 
Spread  Over  5  Years 

100%  Tax  Write-Off 
Spread  Over  5  Years 

SEE  THE  BS&B  PI-KIM-CTIOhl  GRAIN  BIN  AND  PERFIrCTIOM  AERO-DRY 
SYSTEM  AT  YOUR  PERFECTION  DEALER'S  NOW! 

Black,  SivALLS  &  Bryson, inc. 

7500  East  1 2th  Street  •  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 


Black,  Sivalls  A  Bryson,  Inc.,  Dept.  8-EA3 
7500  East  12tli  Street 
Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  BS&B  PERFEC¬ 
TION  GRAIN  BINS  and  PERFECTION  AERO-DRY 
SYSTEMS. 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS  OR  RFD. 
CITY _ 


-STATE- 


Pleas*  print 


J 
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Spray  apples,  peaches,  cherries  with  a  big  volume  high 
velocity  air  stream — 35,000  cfm  .  .  .  Use  concentrate  or 
dilute  spray  .  .  .  Enjoy  pest  control  at  lowest  cost  .  .  . 
Your  higher  price  for  quality  fruit  pays  for  the  sprayer 
.  .  .  Also  spot  spray  with  a  hand  gun  and  high  pressure 
stream,  20  gpm  at  400  psi  or  50  gpm  at  80  psi . . .  Spray 
cattle,  biishes,  shrubs,  gardens,  weeds,  brush  . . .  Apply 
insecticides,  liquid  fertilizer,  disinfectants  .  .  .  Flush 
stalls,  pens  .  .  .  Whitewash  buildings,  fences  .  .  .  Clean 
tractors,  trucks,  autos  . . .  Put  out  fores. 


Do  it  all  with  the  2-Fan,  Hardie  Duo-Fan  Model 
DF-24B,  designed,  built  and  priced  so  that  every 
farmer  can  have  BOTH  air  stream  and  high  pressure 
spraying  in  one  dependable  Hardie  unit.  Write  for 
literature.  Ask  your  dealer. 


The  Only  Irrigation  System  You  Can  Afford 


Hardie  Rain  Control  gives  you  irrigation  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  acre.  Exclusive  design,  lughest  quality  ma¬ 
terials  and  precision  manufacturing  eliminate  frequent 
replacement,  excessive  operating  cost,  labor  and  waste. 
The  Hardie  Coupler  is  the  strongest  by  any  test.  In¬ 
tegrally  cast  2-bolt  clamp  assures  quick  and  easy 
attachment  without  pipe  damage.  Two  hook  slots  give 
both  quick  detachable  and  semi-permanent  couphng. 
Finest  interior  finish  in  coupler  and  valves  assures  mini¬ 
mum  flow  resistance.  Design  features  eliminate  surging. 
Responsible  dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  literature. 


■  HARDIE 

psrtsWf  sfrtsMcr 
IrrlxsOso  systtsu 

The  Hardie  Mf(.  Co.,  Dept.  Q.,  Hudson,  Mich. 
Please  send  me 

□  Sprayer  Literature 

□  Rain  Control  Literature 

□  Have  Salesman  Call 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE_ 


Saving  money  on  seed  is  a  help,  but  yields  are  still  the  pay-ofT. 
Seed  planted  with  a  good  grain  drill  is  put  in  the  ground  at  a 
uniform  depth,  with  fertilizer  placed  where  it  can  be  used,  when 
it  is  needed  most.  This  means  even  germination,  uniform  growth 
and  all  heads  ripening  at  the  same  time.  Experiment  station  tests 
throughout  the  country  on  drilling  versus  broadcast  seeding 
showed  4  bushels  more  oats  combined  in  53  tests,  5  bushels  more 
barley  in  46  tests,  4.8  bushels  more  wheat  in  61  tests.  Better  le¬ 
gume  and  grass  seedings  complete  the  cycle  and  with  seed  prices 
ranging  from  $16  to  $35  a  bushel,  a  seeding  failure  can  be  an 
expensive  proposition.  Band  seeding  with  a  drill  and  accurate 
fertilizer  placement  may  mean  the  difference  between  producing 
enough  winter  silage  and  hay,  or  running  out  in  March.  A  grain 
drill  takes  care  of  some  of  the  most  important  operations  in  start¬ 
ing  the  grain  and  grass  crops — planting  and  fertilizing.  And  a 
good  and  early  start  is  half  the  battle! 

THE  AUTHOR:  Russell  H.  Kerr  who  wrote  “All  About  Grain  Drills"  is  one  ol  the 
best  informed  grain  drill  engineers  in  the  country.  As  a  Field  Engineer  for  John  Ueere- 
Van  Brunt  he  traveled  over  the  entire  country  studying  the  requirements  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  fitting  drills  to  their  soils,  crops  and  climate.  For  the  past  year  he 
has  been  operating  a  corporate  farming  company  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Kerr  grew  up  on 
his  family’s  big  truck  farm  near  Bettendorf,  Iowa.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames,  where  he  specialized  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 


POULTRY  YARD 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

privy  to  a  place  where  the  gray-leafed  horehound  bushes  grew  in 
profusion.  Every  pungent-smelling  bush  was  a  maybe  for  a  nest. 
It  was  a  thrill  to  find  a  new  one,  taking  the  eggs  and  leaving  a 
glass  egg.  Then  there  were  the  established  nests  in  the  hore¬ 
hound.  Four  eggs  here,  six  there.  Sometimes,  pushing  into  new 
territory'.  I’d  turn  up  a  nest  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  These  I  left. 
I  knew  they  were  well  on  their  way  to  becoming  chicks.  The 
greatest  delight  was  to  come  upon  a  brood  just  hatched  out,  sans 
incubator,  sans  help  from  anything  but  mother  hen.  Either  the 
mother  was  gentle  and  seemed  to  invite  my  fondling  her  downy 
little  puff  balls,  or  I’d  meet  up  with  a  vicious  old  dame  who’d 
lower  her  head,  spread  out  her  wings,  and  charge  me. 

No  hunter  of  wild  game  in  Africa  when  pursued  by  a  lion  ever 
got  bigger  goose-bumps  than  I  did  when  a  bad-tempered  old 
hen  chased  me.  I  was  scared,  but  it  was  fun-scared. 

The  next  hunting  ground  was  the  long  straw  stack  papa 
always  kept  for  bedding  down  the  stock  in  winter.  The  horses, 
eagerly  pursuing  a  grain-head  into  the  stack,  made  deep  holes  in 
the  straw. 

These  were  ideal  for  nests.  Six  eggs  here,  five  eggs  in  another, 
seven  eggs  in  still  another.  Once  I  pulled  out  a  family  of  baby 
kittens.  Another  time  a  sleeping  skunk.  He  was  so  surprised  he 
neither  bit  nor  sprayed,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  his  mental 
block  to  clear  up,  I  rolled  down  the  stack  and  was  halfway  across 
the  corral. 

The  most  enchanting  place  was  the  dark  coolness  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  shed.  Papa  owned  one  of  the  first  combined  harvesters, 
and  it  was  always  carefully  put  away  after  harvest.  Five  eggs 
in  the  chaff  of  the  cylinder  house,  seven  on  a  pile  of  sacks  in  the 
dog  house  (the  place  where  the  sack  sewer  held  out  during 
harvest).  A  climb  up  the  six  or  eight  rungs  of  the  ladder  to  the 
driver’s  seat.  Four  eggs  there  in  the  cotton  of  the  torn  cushion. 

Outside  again,  a  nest  back 
of  the  big  red  open  gate, 
among  some  tumbleweeds — 
six  eggs  there.  Then  into  the 
barn  where  the  horses  were 
clanking  their  halter  chains 
and  switching  their  tails. 

There  was  always  a  flock 
of  hens  here  in  the  barn. 
They  were  the  gourmets 
scratching  in  the  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  for  choice  tidbits. 

Hunting  eggs  again.  Two 
eggs  in  the  curry-comb  box, 
four  in  the  corner  of  the 


"FLAVORED"  water 
is  a  daily  cost 

Bitter  coffee,  cloudy  teo,  unoppetiiing 
food*,  all  these  —  plus  rust-spotted 
fabrics,  clogged  woter  pipes,  heaters, 
boilers,  and  metallic-tasting  drinking 
water  are  the  DAILY  COSTS  of 
rust  in  the  woter  supply.  These  con 
be  eliminated  with  a  DIAMOND  IRON 
Removal  Filter.  Write: 

OSHKOSH  FILTER  AND  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh  Wisconsin 
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Hopper  Blower  and  Self-Unloading  Box 


Lcres  Farmed. 


ehopplngls  cheaper... 

big  capacity  Gehl  is  lower  in  cost! 


Chopping  is  cheaper — costs  less  than  half 
as  much  as  other  forage  handling  methods 
as  proved  by  agricultural  experiment 
station  tests.  Thousands  of  farmers  know 
this  from  actual  experience.  And  farmers 
also  know  how  much  easier  fewer  men 
can  put  up  more  tonnage  faster  —  by 
chopping.  More  of  these  farmers  are  using 
Gehl  "Chop-All”  than  any  other  inde¬ 
pendent  make.  They  like  its 


rugged  dependability,  its  high  capacity 
performance  .  .  .  and  they  appreciate  its 
lower  price.  Gehl  dealers  offer  the  most 
complete  forage  equipment  line — and  now 
they  also  give  you  a  brand  new,  helpful 
Forage  Profit  Plan.  Ask  your  local  Gehl 
dealer  to  work  out  this  savings  plan  for 
your  own  farm — or  write  and  we’ll  mail 
you  a  copy  immediately.  You’ll  save  most 
by  chopping  with  a  Gehl  "Chop- All.” 


GEHL  BEOS.  MFG.  CO. 

Depl.  MC-595,W«tl  Bond,  Wit. 

Please  send  my  "Gehl  Forage  Profit  Plan” . □ 

Send  me  a  Gehl  catalog  and  Grass  Silage  book.  .□ 
Advise  me  where  and  how  to  see  Gehl's  Color 
Movie  on  "Modern  Forage  Handling" . □ 

Check  if  for  school  use . □ 


Hay  Pick-Up  Attachment 


2-Row  "Chop-All" 


granary  back  of  some  wheat  sacks.  Then 
upon  the  manger,  squeezing  through  the 
feed  racks.  Three  nests  on  the  tiptop  part 
of  the  hay  in  the  haymow.  Later  a  scurry 
through  the  cowshed.  A  nest  under  the 
manger  there.  Another  nest  in  an  over¬ 
turned  barrel  back  of  the  corded  wood  in 
the  woodshed. 

Hunting  eggs  was  a  great  adventure. 
We  never  kept  statistics.  We  ate  eggs 
boiled,  fried,  scrambled,  in  cakes,  pud¬ 
dings  and  custards. 

Mama  traded  eggs  to  the  music  teacher 
for  music  lessons  for  us  kids.  She  traded 
eggs  to  the  village  seamstress  for  making 
our  clothes.  She  traded  them  for  grocer¬ 
ies  at  the  little  country  store. 

I’m  not  trying  to  convince  the  present 
poultry’  experts  to  change  their  ways  of 
j)ioducing  eggs.  I’m  just  trying  to  say  it 
was  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  fun  hunting  eggs 
and  lots  less  trouble  raising  chickens  over 
a  half  century  ago  than  it  is  now.  I  know. 

I  did  it. 

By  Nan  Thompson. 

Poultry  Penn  State  has  announced  a 

Erfficiency  new  solar  heated,  controlled 

ventilation  poultry  house  in 
which  they  are  able  to  house  birds  one  to 
a  square  foot,  get  better  than  75  per  cent 
egg  production,  use  less  than  five  pounds 
feed  per  dozen  eggs,  and  enable  one  man 
to  care  for  9,000  birds.  The  cost  per  bird 
is  lower  than  in  conventional  housing. 
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THEEE IS 
A  DIFFERENCE 

^  ■  Heavy  Roots  and 
Sturdy  Tops  of  bundle 
of  IS  Musser  Seedlings 
compared  with  IS  Or¬ 
dinary  Seedlings. 


*p%ec 

with  wholesale  planting  list.  Ask  for  our 
famous  Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Guide. 


MAKE  YOUR  IDLE  UND  PAY 
YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  Trees  and  Timber  Crops 

It  pays  to  plant  the  best.  There  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  trees  as  in  common  and  purebred  live¬ 
stock.  Musser  trees  grow  and  thrive  because  of 
Good  Heredity,  Careful  Selection  of  Seed  and 
Scientific  Culture.  Don’t  waste  time  and  money 
on  inferior  stock. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at 
LOW.  QUANTITY  PRICE  —  such  as 
SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE  Per  1000 

Very  best  Christmas  Tree  strain.  From  seed  collected 
by  our  men  from  selected  parent  trees.  Healthy, 
sturdy,  straight  stemmed,  rich  color. 

2-yr.  Seedlings  3-6" . $25.00 

2-yr.  Seedlings  4-8" .  35.00 

4-yr  Transplants  6-12"  .  100.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE  Per  1000 

2- yr.  Seedlings  3-6"  . $25.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings  8-14"  40.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE— Fast  growing.  Per  1000 

Seed  collected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

2- yr.  Seedlings  5-10"  $35.00 

3- yr.  Transplants  6-12" .  65.00 

DOUGLAS  FIR— Hardy.  Per  1000 

2- yr.  Seedlings  4-6"  $30.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings  6-8"  45.00 

BLUE  SPRUCE — Superior  stock.  Per  1000 

3-yr.  Seedlings  5-10" .  $50.00 


MUSSER 

FORESTS,  INC. 

BOX  6-D 
INDIANA,  PA. 
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Porit  Gamble 
with  the  WEATHER 


*  eliminate  the  weather  risk 

*  increase  feed  or  sale  value 


Whotever  type  of  hay-drying  system  you're 
planning,  your  nearby  Horlzell  representative 
will  be  happy  to  help  you  work  out  the  details. 
And,  Hartzell  has  the  equipment  to  do  your 
job  .  .  .  oil-fired  portable  driers  (shown  above), 
gas-fired  units,  or  fans  for  natural  air  drying. 


HARTZELL  PROPELLER  FAN  COMPANY 

Agnculturol  Division  .  ~  Dept  F  Piquo  Ohio 


Please  send  me  Information  on  hoy-drying  systems. 

Please  send  information  on  Q  oil-fired  driers 
(~|  gos-fired  driers  Q  hoy  drying  fans 
NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


GENERATORS  and  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

Don’t  risk  power  line  failures.  Enjoy  the 
many  benefits  economical  Pioneer  Generators 
bring  to  your  farm.  Complete  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  portable  power  plants  as  well  as  tractor 
Hriv’en  models  bring  you  electric  power  when 
you  want  it,  where  you  want  it. 


PIONEER  GEN-E-MOTOR  CORP. 

5834-A  West  Dickens  Avenue, 

Chicago  39,  Illinois 

Get  our  free  catalog.  Over  40  models 
from  500  watts  to  1 2KW  units  designed 
for  farm  use. 

Name  . 

.\ddress  . 

Town  . 


OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  page  37) 

“Their  mistaken  argument  has  run  like 
this:  The  top  limit  for  average  prices  is 
34s  7d  per  sc  deadweight,  which  is  equal 
to  39s  9d  sc  liveweight,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  limit  is  44s  7d,  which  is  equal  to 
32s  7d.  The  guarantee  payment  in  the 
first  four-week  period  was  8s  5d,  so  that 
if  market  prices  averaged  above  31s  4d, 
the  guarantee  payment  would  be  reduced 
by  a  stabilizing  adjustment  to  limit  the 
total  average  return  to  39s  9d.  Similarly, 
at  the  present  time  (end  of  April),  with 
the  guarantee  payment  of  7s  7d,  and 
market  prices  tumbling,  farmers  have  in 
mind  an  average  market  price  of  25s  (32s 
7d  minus  7s  7d)  as  the  bottom  limit.  Both 
calulations  are  fallacious! 

“In  other  words,  auction  market  prices 
will  have  the  average  below  21s  per  sc 
livestock  before  a  stabilizing  adjustment 
operates  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  while 
the  guarantee  payment  is  7s  7d,  and  they 
had  to  average  about  34s  per  sc  liveweight 
before  it  operated  when  market  prices 
were  high  in  the  first  half  of  April.” 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Joe  M unroe 

14 — Scruton.  40  thru  43 — Joe  Munroe.  44 
and  45 — Ed  Pikar.  46,  Chart — Fred  Eichen- 
berger.  47 — Ed  Pikar.  48  and  49 — Charts — 
•Farm  Clinic  and  Fred  Eichenberger.  50 — Joe 
Munroe.  51 — Top — Future  Fanners  of  America 
and  Joe  Munroe.  52 — U.S.  Weather  Bu.,  Ira  B. 
Blackstock.  53 — Chart — Fred  Eichenberger.  54 
— Fred  Knoop.  55 — J.  E.  Jarrell,  U.S.  Weather 
Bu.,  F.  N.  Robinson,  K.  Mitchell.  56 — Fred  Eich¬ 
enberger.  57 — Iowa  State;  Shell  Oil  Company. 
58 — Century  Engineering;  Burch  Plow;  Gandy, 
Inc;  George  Hoxie;  Caterpillar.  59 — John  H. 
Gerard.  60  and  61 — Joe  Munroe.  62 — Top, 
bottom  left — Joe  Munroe;  Bottom  right  Charles 
Koch.  63 — Charles  Koch.  64 — New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library;  Fred  Knoop.  65 — Fred  Knoop; 
Minneapolis — Moline.  6fr — Caterpillar;  Fred 
Knoop;  Minneapolis — Moline.  67  Fred  Knoop; 
International  Harvester.  68 — Francis  L.  Jac¬ 
ques.  69 — Tom  Lake.  70 — Charles  Harper.  71 
— Joe  Munroe.  72  thru  75  Robert  Goodman. 
76 — 77 — Joe  Munroe.  78  and  79 — Fred  Knoop 
and  Grant  Cannon.  80 — Joe  Munroe.  81 — 
Buddy  Rick.  82 — B.  F.  Murray.  84  and  85 — 
R.  J.  McGinnis.  112 — J.  Spain.  117 — Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering — Purdue.  128  and  129 — Mas¬ 
sey — Hilrris — Ferguson.  153 — Farm  Mechani¬ 
zation.  156-  Milkometer. 


STOLLERS  SEEDS 

Are  Used  More  and  More  as  Our 
Farmers  Realize  Better  Crops 
Grow  From  Quality  Seeds 

For  Prices  or  Information 
on  Ail  Field  and  Lawn  Seeds 
We  Are  Heady  to  Serve  You 

STOLLERS  SEEDS — Paulding,  Ohio 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY  ON  HOGS? 

Then  place  your  orders  now  with  us.  We  have  over  13 
unrelated  registered  LANDRACE  Sows  farrowing  Febru¬ 
ary  through  March.  These  litters  will  all  be  weaned, 
weighed,  and  vaccinated  at  8  weeks  of  age  and  orders  of 
♦  or  more  will  be  delivered  free  anywhere  in  Michigan. 
Their  on  the  farm  prices  are  $35.00  each  for  registered 
Boars  or  Gilts.  Write  for  quotes  on  outstate  shipments. 

KEE-WAH-DIN  FARMS 

10230  West  Lake  Road  Montrose,  Michigan 


IDENTIFY  YOUR  COWS  WITH 

"NASCO"  CATTLE  MARKERS 

(24 


Don't  cull  good  cows,  loto  idontity  of  purobrod 
colvw,  m«ko  orron  In  brooding  ond  ownonhip. 
Aluminum  logo  with  40"  ilool  choin,  Spocify 
numbon  wonfod.  C4M  Sol  of  11 _ MOM 


TENITE  CATTLE  MARKERS  IN  COLOR 


Hoovy  duty  unbrookoblo  plottie,  oomploto  with  choin  ond  opon 
link.  C4S9  Yollow,  C4M  Rod,  C4Sf  BIuo  •  por  doion _ Jtl.tf 


SHOP  THE  “NASCO”  CATALOG  FIRST 


S^oet  from  tho  World's  lorgost  $tod  oi 
Sciontific  Forming  Supplioi  It  Equipmont 

WiMo  lor  your  flEE  copy  Cotolog  No.  M 


NATIONAL  AGRICUlIURAl  SUPPLY  CO. 

FORT  ATKINSON  42.  WISCONSIN 

USE  THE  Shuu^ 


KOOLS  forage  blower  and  wagon  unloader 

A  Hodarn  Blower  For  a  Modern  Market  r 

Portable,  versatile  .  .  .  complete  it  can  be  used  through¬ 
out  the  year — handling  wilted  hay  for  mow  drying,  corn 
or  gross  silage  for  filling  upright,  trench  or  bunker  silos, 
blowing  grain  or  stacking.  Wagon  Unloader  and  Unload¬ 
ing  Rake  makes  the  entire  job  of  forage  handling  com¬ 
pletely  automatic. 

FEATURES  INCLUDE: 

'tk  Fewer  Teke-Off  Drive  —  He  belts  te  heeEls 
■k  Seetiee-Tyee  Mee  Cleccieg  Feed  —  Twe  Herveeter  eegecity 
•k  Three  Wheeled  Mceetieg  —  He  tet-iy  timt  regeired 
k  Ad)etlehle  Hewer  Fiye  Oetlet  —  He  Fiye  elhewt  te  eleg 
k  Wegee  Uelesdsr  (Optleesl) — He  extre  aster  rsgeired 
k  Ueleedleg  Reke  (Oetieeel)  —  He  hend  “heekigg”  necessery 
•k  EXCLUSIVEt  Shred  Keivee  heedle  Wilted  Hay  fer  Me»  Dryieg 

KOOLS  BROTHERS.  INC..  APPLETON.  WISCONSIN 
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Large-Flowering 


Climbing  Beauty 


Extra-hardy,  provides 
glorious  background 
for  roses,  for  porch, 
•illar,  trellis  or  fence. 


There  is  no  pitman  and  the  mower  can 
therefore  work  at  any  angle  from  20°  be¬ 
low  horizontal  to  the  vertical  position.  Oil 
pressure  is  taken  from  the  jack  tapping  of 
the  tractor  pump  to  a  reciprocating  hy¬ 
draulic  unit  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
cutterbar. 

Pressure  is  directed  to  alternate  sides  of 
a  piston  in  the  unit  by  an  automatic  valve 
gear.  The  speed  of  the  knife  can  be  varied 
in  relation  to  the  forward  speed  of  the 
tractor  by  selecting  the  correct  engine 


Joncd  Garden”  Collec¬ 
tion  consists  of  4  named 
varieties,  one  each  red. 
white,  purple  and  pink  blossoms;  all  4  plants  postpaid 
only  $.5. ‘18.  Shipped  at  proper  planting  time  for  your  area. 

FREE  COLOR  CATALOG 

UMES  I.  GEORGE  &  SON,  INC., 


TRAILER  MOUNTED 

For  About  The  Same  Price  As  Tractor-Mounted 


6-Row  Boom  Sprayer 
Model  140 
Including  trailer 

"POWER  JET"  (boomless) 
Trailer  Sprayer 
Model  650AT 


S216*' 

*184“’ 


Adjustable  Wheel  Spacing  Trailer  also  available 
Tanks  and  tires  optional  extras 


m  m  PAPEC  "32A" 


Write  for  your  copy  of 
■  Insect  Control  Hand- 
■  book,  plus  "How  to 

Select  the  Right  Sprayer,"  and  name 
of  nearest  Century  Dealer. 


You  can’t  buy  equal  capacity  or  comparable  performance  for  any¬ 
where  near  the  price  of  the  Papec  “3  2  A”.  It’s  a  husky,  dependable, 
big  capacity  forage  harvester  that  outperforms  many  bigger,  more 
expensive  machines.  And  it  sells  at  the  LOWEST  PRICE. 


3  Quiek-Ch$tiie  Att^ehmnfs 

The  Papec  DIRECT  CUT  Attachment  chops  all  types  of  standing 
green  forage  crops  fast  and  clean.  The  HAY  PICK-UP  Attachment 
does  an  exceptional  job  on  large  or  small  windrows.  For  row  crop 
performance, the  Papec  ROW  CROP  Attachment  is  in  a  class  by 
itself. 

The  new  Papec  QUICK-CHANGE  mechanism  makes  changing 
from  one  attachment  to  another  a  fast,  easy  operation  even  for 
one  man.  See  your  Papec  dealer,  or  send  name  on  margin  of  ad 
for  FREE  booklet  describing  the  new  Papec  *‘32A” 


PAPEC 


MACHINE  COMPANY  •  .  ^MNOETSVIUE,  N.  Y. 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  CROP  BLOWERS  EMSILAGE  CUHERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  HAMMER  MILLS  FEED  MIXERS 


0«pt.  116-A 


NEW  3-SECTION  BOOH 


6-8-10  ROW 

Spring-controlled  boom  hinge.  All  new  7-way  dial  flow  control. 
Boom  requires  less  overhead  clearance  than  an  ordinary  4-row, 
2-soction  boom  sprayer.  Uses  5S-gal.  drums  or  185-gal.  tanks. 
Choice  of  trailers. 


OTHER  LOW  COST  CENTURT  SPRAYERS 


Complete  Hand  Gun 
Sprayer,  model  &04 

$fid.30* 


Also  available:  Gasoline  Engine  Pump 
Units,  High  Clearance  Carriers,  Tractor 
Mountings,  full  line  of  accessories. 


CENTURY  SPRAYERS 


CENTURY 


C 


O 


G 


N 


G 


R 


P 


N 


N 


R 


All  Prices  Plus  Freight 
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revolutions  and  suitable  forward  gear.  'I’he 
relief  valve  on  the  tractor  pump  proti'cts 
against  overloading. 

More  SS  Tips  Are  you  self-employed? 
For  Farmers  Compute  your  farm  in¬ 
come  on  the  Schedule  F 
attached  to  your  Federal  income  tax  re¬ 
turn  and  show  your  Social  Security  num¬ 
ber.  You  pay  3^/r  on  the  first  $4200.00  of 
your  income  even  though  you  aren’t  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  income  tax.  The  rate  in¬ 
creases  to  on  1957  income  because 

of  new  disability  benefits  to  which  you 
may  become  entitled. 

Are  you  an  employer?  You  file  a  sepa¬ 
rate  report  on  Form  943  for  your  em¬ 
ployees.  Get  your  forms  and  instructions 
from  Internal  Revenue  Service.  For  1956. 
you  paid  4''r  on  the  first  $4200.00  cash 
wages  paid  to  each  worker  in  the  year — 
and  half  of  the  tax  could  have  been  with¬ 
held  from  the  employee’s  pay.  These 
amounts  become  254%  each  in  1957. 


DAIRY  BARN 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

of  corn  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  But 
fortunately,  there  are  some  persevering 
souls  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
getting  the  answers  to  these  problems.  Not 
only  does  the  cost  situation  change  rapidly, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  collect  and 
publish  all  the  facts  and  figures  that  go 
into  one  of  these  studies.  That’s  why  the 
figures  we  hav'e  here  are  probably  out  of 
date  by  now,  having  been  collected  well 
over  a  year  ago.  But  they  are  about  the 
latest  and  certainly  the  most  accurate  we 
can  find  and  they  help  to  give  the  dairy¬ 
man  at  least  some  orientation,  cost-wdse. 
They  were  compiled  by  the  Agricultural 


for:  GRffH  fEEDiNG,  SILAGE, 
STALK  SHREVVm, 
BEDDING,  HAY- 
CONDITIONING 


TO 


REGISTERED  CHAROLAISE  CATTLE 


JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARMS 

New  Milford,  Connecticut 

Rowe  B.  Metcalf,  Owner  Howard  G.  Sleighter,  Manager 

Office  Phone:  Elgin  4-5129  —  Home  Phone:  Elgin  4-3070 
Address  Correspondence  to  Howard  G.  Sleighter 

Breeding  Stock  for  Sale  at  All  Times 

Member  of  the  American  Charolaise  Breeders  Assn. 

Member  of  the  International  Charollaise  Assn. 


CLEARS  LAND  •  SHREDS  STALKS 
MOWS  PASTURES  •  MULCHES  STUBBLE 
CUTS  PRUNIN6S  •  TOPS  CROPS 

Three  ROTO-SPEEO  senes-7-six,  5-Two,  JV 
One  of  them's  just  right  for  you 


LILLISTON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA  •  WACO,  TEXAS 


CHOPPER 


No  other  machine  on  the  market  does  so 
many  jobs  so  well  — for  so  little  money. 

The  M-C  CHOPPER  gives  you  a  full  60" 
cut.  Takes  less  power.  Mows,  chops  and 
loads  in  one  operation.  Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers. 

Write  or  phone  for  information 

and  FREE  DEMONSTRATION. 


MATHEWS  COMPANY 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS 


machine-countless  jobs 


ROTARY 

CUTTER 
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Economics  Department  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  from  a  study  of  113  dairy  farms  in 
western  New  York  State, 

The  average  size  of  the  milking  herd  on 
these  farms  was  23  cows,  says  the  report, 
and  they  produced  7900  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow.  Total  capital  investment  was 
$40,000  per  farm.  Feed  cost  ran  right 
around  $200  per  cow,  $2.45  per  hundred 
pounds  of  milk. 

Labor  requirements  averaged  a  mislead¬ 
ing  131  hours  per  cow,  and  we  say  mis¬ 
leading,  because  the  actual  labor  require¬ 
ments  varied  so  widely  from  farm  to  farm 
as  to  make  the  average  a  rather  unreliable 
figure.  Nevertheless,  the  researchers  valued 
this  labor  at  an  average  of  78  cents  per 
hour,  another  sorry-looking  figure,  what 
with  the  minimum  wage  now  set  at  $1 
per  hour  by  Federal  standards,  or  around 
$100  per  cow. 

Building  use,  depreciation  on  cows  and 
milk  hauling  totaled  $16;  interest  on  in¬ 
vestment  in  cows,  bedding  and  charges 
for  equipment  use  came  to  $10  per  cow. 

When  they  were  all  totaled  up  the  net 
costs,  after  allowing  credits  for  manure 
and  calves,  came  to  $388  per  cow,  $4.59 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk.  On  some 
of  the  farms  this  was  shaded  as  low  as  $4 
per  hundred,  at  the  other  extreme  it  ran 
to  over  $6. 

Admittedly,  these  figures  are  far  from 
air-tight  but  they  do  show  one  thing,  that 
even  with  a  ridiculously  low  price  for 
labor  the  average  farmer  in  western  New 
York  was  losing  money  a  year  ago  on 
$4.50  milk.  There  is  no  indication  the 
situation  has  improved  on  the  cost  side 


NEW  LANTZ  SWEEPS 
COVER  WEEDS 
IN  THE  ROW 


More  news  on  cutters  from 


E-60*  Finding  its 
Gyro  cutters  sturdier 
than  necessary  for 
many  jobs,  Servis  in¬ 
troduces  this  60'' 
gear-driven  clipper. 
Light  weight,  yet 
guaranteed  to  cut 
tough,  1!4"  brush. 
Pull  and  lift  models. 
Sells  for  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  the 
heavy  Gyro  models. 


SC- 80.  Introduced 
to  some  territories 
late  in  *56,  this  new 
belt  driven,  twin- 
blade  d,  rotary 
mower  cuts  1" 
brush  —  on  an  80" 
swath.  May  be  off¬ 
set  up  to  32"  out¬ 
side  rear  tractor 
wheel.  Very  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate. 


New  improvements  in  famous  Gyro  line: 


Famous  Gyro  cutters,  which  shred 
brush  up  to  3"  thick,  now  offer 
fan-type  suction  blades  to  lift 
stalks  off  ground.  Also  available, 
new  ribbed  rear  skirt  to  raise 


stalks  back  up  into  path  of  blades. 
Re-positioned  stationary  blade 
and  a  front  guide  plate  are  other 
improvements  that  give  superior 
shredding.  ^ 


Write  today  for  illustrated  folder 


EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DAUAS,  TEXAS 


I  Servis  Equipment  Compqny  I 

I  1000  Singleton  Blvd. 

j  Dollos,  Teios 

•  Pleose  send  me  informotion  on _ 

I  Nome _  - . 

I  Address _ _ _ 

I  City _ State- 

I  Type  Troctor  Owned _ 


Make  pay  dirt  pay  mere  . . .  join  your  soil  conservation  district 


Eliminate  root  pruning  and 
throw  dirt  where  you  wont  it 

Idaol  for  both  flril  and  lost  cultivation.  Potontod 
swoop  dofloctor  on  lontz  Row  Swoops  throws  dirt 
forthor  in  a  moro  uniform  flow— ovon  cavort 
woods  and  grots  botwoon  hills  in  tho  rows.  Pastor 
cultivating  tpoodt  aro  pottiblo  bocauto  swoops 
can  bo  sot  forthor  from  row — provonting  root 
pruning.  Fit  oil  loading  tractor  cultivators.  Adjust 
dirt  control  with  timpio  twist  of  thank.  Provon 
offoctivo  shallow  cultivation  for  corn,  toyboant 
and  othor  row  crops.  Extra  yiold  from  ono  aero 
will  moro  than  pay  for  your  lontz  Row  Swoops. 
Sond  costpon  for  tpocial  Hold  roport  foldor. 


I  LANTS  MANUFACTUIIINa  COMPANY,  INC. 

I  Dopt.  lOl-A 
I  Valparaiso.  InOlana 

I  Plaas#  sond  mo  spoclal  Hold  roport  foldor  and  othor 
.  illustralod  litoraturo  on  tho  sonsational  now  Lanta 
V  Aow  Swoops. 

I  Namo  . 


1  Town  and  Stato 

2  My  favorito  Farm 


My  favorito  Farm  Implomont  Ooalor  Is. 


e  Compact  and  Flexible 

e  SOLD  thru  Distributors 
who  are  well  qualified 
to  Engineer  a  system 
best  suited  to  YOUR 
Needs. 

For  MORE  Work  at  LOWER  cost  you  may  find 
tho  now  HALE  trailer  or  Skid-mounted  Type 
PIR  Pump  (SOO  GPM  at  100  PSI;  700  at  75 
PSI)  just  what  you  hove  been  looking  for. 
Other  Units  range  from  the  larger  CIRV 
powered  with  Chrysler  V-8  Engine,  to  the 
FZ,  suitable  for  small  acreage. 

•  IRRIGATION  DIVISION 


ABOVE— actleii  vlaw  of  HALE  typ*  CIRV  Eanipiiif 
Unit  Irrlgciting  toy  boons  .  .  .  Unit  wot  pumping 

1200  6PM  at  110  ibs.  pomp  prossiiro. 


Write  today  to  Dopt.  F.  Q.  for  full  information.  Prompt  Kopiy. 


Wafer  Source . No.  Acres. 


HALE 


FIRE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Conshohocken.  Pa. 
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CHOOSE  THE  Stines 


INSEMIkiTS 


ARTIFICIAL 

BREEDING  EQUIPMENT 


Milk  Meter  One  of  the  minor  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  pipeline  milker 
has  been  the  difficulty  it  places  in  the  way 
of  cow  testing.  That  little  trouble  spot 
now  seems  to  have  been  removed  with  the 
development  by  a  Florida  firm  of  a  device 
called  the  Milk-o-Meter.  This  piece  of 
equipment,  which  looks  like  a  sphere  with 


Machine  tool  qnality.  Keeps  itself 
clean.  Larier  capacity  housing. 
Less  horsepower  required.  Bolted 
construction  for  easy  mainte- 

k nance  and  inspection.  Write 
Innes  Go.,  Bettendorf,  ^ 


SAVE  '/2  ON  FARM  OUILDINO 
COST  WITH  NATIVE  LUMOER 


BONE-MAN  Sawmill  pro- 
th,  true-cut  lumber  from 
wood  lot  .  .  .  Easily 
5  8"  to  36"  in  diameter. 

-Cost  Belsaw  can  be  powered 
tractor  or  old  auto  engine. 
Hires  no  previous  experience. 
I  postcard  today  (or  complete 
Formation  on  how  you  can 
re  !/]  on  farm  buildings  and 
r  price  on  the  Belsaw  ONE- 
MAN  Sawmill. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

3157  FIELD  BUILDING 

ISTPORT  ROAD  KANSAS  CITY  11,  MO. 


ATTENTION:  Yo-ag  Classes 
4  H'er's,  Church  Groups. 


Yours  -  for  the  osking 


a  dial  hung  on  it,  actually  weighs  the  milk 
as  it  flows  from  the  milker  to  the  pipe 
line.  It  reads  directly  in  jxrunds  and  quar¬ 
ter  pounds  and  is  available  with  a  sampler 
for  the  extraction  of  a  true  proportionate 
sample  of  the  milk  for  butterfat  testing. 

In  using  the  Milk-o-Meter  there  is  no 
need  to  expose  the  milk  to  airborn  bac¬ 
teria,  flies  or  the  extra  utensils  necessary 
with  the  open  batch  type  scale  weighers. 
It  can  be  used  with  any  make  of  hose- 
coupled  milking  machine,  pipeline,  pot- 
type  or  cow-to-can. 

While  the  manufacturer  guarantees  96 
per  cent  accuracy  for  the  device,  tests  at 
various  experiment  stations  have  shown  its 
level  of  accuracy  to  be  98.3  per  cent. 


You  can  buy  purebred  stock 
like  this,  or  other  items  for 
your  club  with  bonus  cheeks 
earned  by  selling 
The  Farm  Quarterly. 


«f  for 


Since  FF.4  Chapters  have 

sold  subscriptions  to  good 
farmers  in  their  communities  at 
special  rates  and  earned  over 
.S220,000.  How  has  this  money 
lieen  used? 


coMnm  LBiE  or  new.  ifncmi  and  noviH 
AoncuiTUUu.  somiES. 

WE  SPEOAUZE  M  PtOUVT  mVICE  AND  MAIOII- 
AME  PnCES.  SHOT  AND  SAVE  lY  MAH  WITH 
INSEMIEITI  ' 


INSiMKlft 


Livestock  projects 
Father-son  banquets 
('ommunity  cattle  sprayers 
Shop  tools 
Seed,  feed,  fertilizer 
(Convention  trips 


[OVV^  pastures.  Brass,  weeds. 


»:ut)bl8  I  prunings. 

ir$. 

LCH  weeds,  leaves 

Many  other 
year  ‘round 
uses.  Makes 
money  for 
you.  Turns 
waste  into 
rich  fertili- 
ler. 

IV. 

Costs  so  little  you  can't  afford  to  be  without.  Soon 
pays  for  itself.  Many  exclusive  features.  A  nation 
wide  favorite.  Models  &  sizes  for  all  tractors. 
FREE  BOOK  Write  today.  Include  name  of  tractor. 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

5A9-T  SOUTH  KANSAS  AVE..  OLATHE,  KANS. 


Professors  of  Agriculture :  There  are  several 
positions  open  in  Agriculture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Beirut,  Lebanon.  If  interested,  write 
Hall  Winslow,  Near  East  College  Assn.,  40 
Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


Clubs  all  over  the  U.  S.  can 
earn  from  §75  to  ^.SOO  in  our 
program.  We  furnish  all  selling 
supplies. 


Tell  the  clubs  in  your  community 
to  write  us  for  further  details. 


The  F'arm  Quarterly 
22  Fiast  12th  Street 
(Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


Now — it’e  to  easy  to  level 
your  own  fieldt,  (ill  gulliet, 
build  terracei  and  dams, 
maintain  ditcheal  SOIL 
MOVER,  world’!  No.  1 


OK — send  us  details  on  how 
our  club  can  earn 
bonus  checks. 


Name. 


HAMPSHIRE— THE  UNIVERSAL  SHEEP 
THE  NATION'S  MOST  POPULAR  BREED 
For  braedars  ll$t 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

!-q  Weodload  Ave.  Detroit,  Mlehlgoe 


Address. 


State. 


ri-.:. 


sat  0-9 J  i? 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  page  14) 
Could  You? 


We  often  hear  of  refugees,  who  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  desire  for  freedom  and  peace,  being 
barked  by  individuals  or  by  groups  so  that  they 
may  get  started  in  the  business  of  farming. 

My  husband  and  I  have  much  in  common 
with  these  people  in  desiring  a  place  to  farm 
in  peace.  We,  too,  have  very  little.  We  want 
our  children  (three  now,  a  fourth  expected) 
to  avoid  many  of  the  superficial  things  in 
which  all  of  us  get  caught  up  in  city  living. 

We  feel  that  children  need  much  room  in 
which  to  explore  and  grow  and  learn.  They 
cannot  have  it  on  a  small  city  lot  with  a 
smaller  back  yard  which  they  must  share  with 
flower  borders,  clothes  lines,  garbage  cans,  and 
trash  burners. 

My  husband  who  is  now  28  spent  his  sum¬ 
mer  when  a  teenager  on  a  relative’s  cattle 
ranch.  He  also  took  some  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  when  he  was  in  college.  I  spent  most 
of  my  childhood  on  a  farm — also  most  of  the 
teen-age  years. 

We  both  feel  that  we  could  be  successful 
at  farming  or  cattle  raising  if  we  could  only  get 
started.  However,  we  have  nothing  to  use  as 
se(  urity,  therefore  we  can  get  no  backing. 

We  have  wondered  if  you  have  encountered 
anyone  who  would  back  someone  who  is  just 
another  American  wanting  a  chance.  We  are 
not  asking  for  anything.  I  can  teach  to  help 
my  husband  if  necessary.  I  hold  a  lifetime 
credential  for  the  State  of  California. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  try  to  help  these 
people  is  asked  to  write  to  the  Editor,  The  Farm 
Quarterly,  22  East  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10, 
Ohio. 

(Continued  on  page  158) 


INCREASE  the  efficiency  of  your 
LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION 
USE  this  encyclopedic  HANDBOOK 
FREE  for  10  days’  trial 

FEEDSTUFFS  •  PRODUCTION 

•  FORMULATION 

-  •  MEDICATION 

Information  from  A  to  Z  on  all  types  of 
feedstuffs,  their  production  and  best  use. 

Hundreds  of  practical  articles ;  results  of 
research  ;  thousands  of  terms  defined ;  illustra¬ 
tions  and  tables. 

•  Medicated  feeds ;  indications  and  dangers. 
Minerals,  antibiotics,  vitamins,  hormones,  urea, 
amino  acids. 

•  Ration  tables ;  balanced  diets ;  ingredients 
for  highest  gains. 

•  The  economic  plants :  soils,  fertilizers,  rota¬ 
tion,  control  of  pests. 

By  RUDOLPH  SEIDEN,  Sc.D.,  Consultant  on 
Veterinary  Pharmaceuticals  and  Agricultural 
Chemicals 

with  W,  H.  PFANDER,  PhD.,  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Missouri 
Foreword  by  GRANT  CANNON,  Managing 
Editor,  Farm  Quarterly 

640  ]>ages.  illustrated 
Two-column  dictionary  style,  $8.00 

Order  Today  "=:=  . 

^  SPRINGER  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

44  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  Encyclo- 
pedic  Handbook. 

FEEDSTUFFS:  Production,  Formulation,  Medication. 

D  Send  free  for  10  days.  After  ten  days  I  shall  either 
return  the  book  or  pay  you  $8.00  plus  cost  of  shipping. 

D  I  am  enclosing  my  payment  for  $8.00,  saving  cost  of 
'hippini^;  the  money  to  be  refunded  in  full  if  I  return  the 
kook  within  ten  days. 


Be  SURE  of  TOP 


YIELDS  this  year 


at  LOWEST  cost 


Normal  —  or  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  normal  rainfall 
is  often  not  sufficient. 
Protect  your  seed  and 
fertilizer  investment  with 
a  CMC  RAINMASTER. 
These  pumpers  give  you 
rain  WHEN  you  want  it 

—  WHERE  you  want  it 

—  in  AMOUNTS  you 
want.  Write  for  details. 


IRRIGATION  PAYS  OFF  FOR  IOWA  FARMERS,  TOO! 
Above,  a  typical  CMC  RAINMASTER  pumping 
water  on  olfaKa  posture  near  laPorte  City,  Iowa. 


Irrigate  with  a 

^RAINMASTER 

CMC  RAINMASTERS  run  at  lower  operating  speeds 
for  pressure  developed  —  which  means  big  savings  in 
fuel,  less  engine  wear,  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

There’s  a  complete  line  of  RAINMASTER  engine 
powered  and  TRAC-TOW  P.T.O.  Pumpers.  All  come  ready 
to  run  —  NO  EXTRAS  TO  BUY. 

If  you’re  irrigating  now  —  or  just  considering  irriga¬ 
tion  —  it'll  pay  you  to  write  for  the  FREE  Catalog  below. 
Or  better  yet  —  let  our  irrigation  engineers  help  you  plan 
your  system.  There’s  no  obligation. 


CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  WATULOO,  IOWA 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  on  irrigation  system  for  my  farm.  Rush  me 
your  NEW,  FREE  Irrigation  Pump  Catalog  with  full  details  on 
RAINMASTERS. 


NEW!  IOWA 

1  SUCTION 

^  BLOWER 

BIGGER  performance  at 
#  mi  tf  !  LOWEST  COST!  Tested 

fj  Hk  M  ’  proven  Best  by  most 

H  M  l  rugged  use  Iowa  farms 

**  If  JL  could  give  it. 

V’itoads  3  Ions  com  silage 
in  8  to  10  minutes!  Also 
chopped  hay,  straw,  saw- 

2  sizes:  large  Iowa  Blower 

or  SMALL  I'lzek  Blower.  Belt,  pipes.  Rubber  flexible  in- 
P.T.o.  Models.  take.  Long  sweeDing  elbow 

for  GREATER  SUCTION! 
•  Also  NEW  IOWA  CHUTE-TYPE  BLOWER  for  use 
with  side  delivery  self  unloading  wagon  boxes. 


New  low  cost  SPRAYER  ATTACHMENT  quickljr. 
easily  converts  Iowa  Suction  Blower  to  handy  sprayer 
for  spraying  cities  or  towns,  orchards,  trees,  bams, 
and  cattle. 


Write  tor  Literature 

DEALERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED 

CIZEK  MFG.  it  DISTRIB.  CO..  Clutiar  1.  Iowa 


FARM  PROFITS 
DEPEND 
ON 

KNOW  HOW 

Through  26  years  Opekasit  has  acquired  the 
"Know  How"  to  increase  YOUR  farm  profits. 


If  yoM  hav*  a  farm  in 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Ohio 


Alabama 

Florida 

Gaorgia 

Indiana 


Ptnnsylvania 
South  Carolina 
Virginia 
Wast  Virginia 


and  desire  increased  profits 
Write  today 


OPEKASIT  ■ 


1070  WELLER  AYE. 


HAMILTON.  OHIO 


Harold  Rold, 
Harlan,  Iowa 


“It  packs  and  seals  better,  and  does  not  dry 
out,”  says  Harold  Rold,  Harlan,  Iowa,  farmer- 
feeder  of  his  Lundell  cut  silage.  In  ’57,  he  will 
feed  2000  tons  of  Lundell-chopped  alfalfa  and 
mixed  grasses  to  put  cheap  gains  on  300  cattle. 
“I  make  full  use  of  my  Lundell  chopper  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  silage.  The  cattle  like  it  and  it  handles 
well,”  he  states.  Rold  recommends  a  Lundell 
machine  as  good  drought  insurance.  “With  it 
you  can  harvest  any  type  grass  crop,  including 
weeds,”  he  declares,  “and  I’ve  done  it.” 


Iowa  Agricultural  Station  researchers  recently  tested  flail 
type  harvesters,  including  Lundell  choppers.  Here  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  report  on  Lundell-type  lacerated  material: 


•  “It  is  commonly  accepted  that  fermentation  develops 
on  the  surface  of  stored  plant  materials.  The  juices  flow 
from  the  severed  ends  of  the  plant  stems.  With  square- 
cut  materials,  only  the  ends  of  the  stems  bleed.  The 
flow  is  more  onerous  from  shredded  and  lacerated 
materials.  This  permits  fermentation  to  begin  sooner. 
And,  prompt  fermentation  limits  the  development  of 
undesirable  molds  and  bacteria. 

C  "In  studies  of  forage  crop  treatment  for  silage  it  was 
observed  that  shredded  crops  seemed  to  pack  more 
easily  into  miniature  silos.  In  their  opinion,  there  was 
also  obvious  visual  difference  between  the  shredded 
and  chopped  materials. 


Write  TODAY  for  FREE  literature,  dealer's  name'. 

LUNDELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  F-3  Cherokee,  Iowa 


•  "In  laboratory  studies,  shredded  silage  was  found  to 
have  a  lower  pH  than  chopped  silage,  and  low  pH 
is  very  desirable.  Less  seepage  also  occurred 
from  shredded  than  from  chopped  silage 
under  laboratory  conditions.” 


Add  These  Lundell 
Benefits  to  Your  Farm! 
Three  Low«Pri 
Models  to 
From! 


LUNDELL 

OFFSET  CHOPPER 


•  Adaptable  to  Grass 
Crops  or  Row  Crops 

•Only  ONE  Main 
MovinK  Part. 

•  Fully  Offset ;  Can’t 
Trample  Crops. 

•  Optional  Corn  Head 
Attachment  Chops 
Corn,  Sorgo,  Maize 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  page  157) 

Humane  Slaughter 
Sirs: 

I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet  describing  the  uncivilized  methods  used  in 
most  slaughter  houses  in  this  country.  Also  you  may  obtain  a  movie  actu¬ 
ally  taken  inside  slaughter  houses,  simply  by  writing  to  the  National 
Humane  Society.  If  this  is  not  gruesome  enough  for  you,  why  not  take 
a  tour  through  several  packing  plants;  that  way  you  can  enjoy  the  sound 
effects  as  well. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  help  my  sister  out  on  her  farm  today  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  our  animals  must  be  tortured  to  death  when  there 
are  methods  which  are  much  more  humane,  much  easier,  and  more 
profitable  in  the  long  run.  This  has  been  proved  by  a  few  packing  houses, 
whose  names  are  in  the  pamphlet.  These  companies  have  profited  by 
using  humane  methods  because  members  of  humane  societies  all  over  the 
country  use  their  meat  exclusively.  They  also  say  that  because  the  animals 
are  easier  to  handle  when  rendered  unconscious,  they  need  not  employ 
nearly  as  many  men,  such  as  “knockers,”  etc. 

The  National  Humane  Society  started  the  ball  rolling  on  this  measure, 
but  has  been  supported  by  every  humane  society  in  the  country.  Congress 
received  more  mail  asking  for  this  legislation  than  any  other  they  have 
ever  had.  You  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  bill  never  came  out  of 
committee  because  of  one  member,  who  evidently  was  bribed.  So  you  see 
laws  are  not  made  for  the  majority  of  the  people.  When  will  we  become 
civilized?  Any  additional  information  on  this  and  other  subjects  may 
be  had  by  writing  the  National  Humane  Society,  733  Fifteenth  St..  N.  W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Frank  August 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

value  to  a  fanner  in  the  sense  that  it  might  help  him  produce 
an  extra  bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Its  value  will  be  greater 
than  that — it  will  help  him  enjoy  farming  more. 

The  word  fathers  in  the  title  can  be  taken  in  two  ways  for 
the  book  deals  with  the  biological  ancestors  of  corn,  teosinte  and 
the  primitive  corns,  as  well  as  the  men,  the  philosophers,  scien¬ 
tists,  and  dirt  farmers,  whose  discoveries  and  intuitive  selections 
developed  our  modern  corn. 

Those  who  think  of  the  senior  author  solely  as  a  political  figure 
and  high-level  administrator,  may  be  surprised  at  the  humility 
and  warmth  of  the  figure  who  shows  through  this  writing. 

Soil  Conservation,  by  J.  H.  Stallings.  Pentice-Hall,  Edgewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.  $8.50. 

For  the  first  82  pages  of  this  575-page  book  the  reader  is  treated 
to  the  standard  lecture  on  the  history  and  horrors  of  soil  erosion. 

It  is  better  done  than  most,  but  it  still  has  the  “ain’t  it  awful” 
approach.  From  this  introduction  on,  the  book  settles  down  to 
one  of  the  meatiest  presentations  on  how  to  prevent  soil  erosion 
that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading. 

The  book  is  written  for  the  farmer,  no  matter  what  part  of 
the  country'  he  lives  in,  whether  he  is  fighting  wind  erosion  in 
Oklahoma  or  surface  gullying  in  Oregon.  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  both  photographs  and  fact-packed  charts  and  graphs. 

The  Wild  Jackasses,  by  Dale  Kramer.  Hastings  House,  New 
York,  $4.50. 

In  the  summer  of  1892,  the  seven  thousand  delegates  and  whoop¬ 
ing,  roaring  friends  of  the  Peoples  Party — the  Populists — met 
in  the  Coliseum  ot  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  rail  against  the  bloated 
plutocrats  of  entrenched  capitalism,  the  railroad  magnates,  bank¬ 
ers,  middle-men,  grain  gamblers,  packing  house  tycoons,  and 
other  assorted  enemies  of  the  hard  working  farmer.  They  also  j 

passed  a  platform  that  was  thought,  by  their  city  brethren,  to  j 

be  the  lunatic  outpourings  of  hysterical  plowmen.  Some  of  the  , 

more  radical  demands  contained  in  this  document  were :  a  grad-  j 

uated  income  tax;  postal  savings  banks;  the  eight-hour  work 
day;  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators;  a  free,  secret 
ballot;  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard;  and  liberal  pensions  ^ 

for  Civ'il  War  veterans.  The  story  of  the  background  of  the  j 

agrarian  movement,  the  Anti-Monopolists,  Greenbackers,  that  j 

led  to  this  convention  and  continued  for  the  first  two  decades  | 

of  the  next  century  cannot  be  told  without  telling  of  the  colorful  i 
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we  built  up  again  fast 

..thanks  to  DILEB 


'OUR  new  RILCO  barn  features 
straight  side  walls  with 
tied  arches.  It’s  a  beauty!” 

Bob  O.  Loser,  loser  Brothers  ^ 

Waldron,  Michigan 


LML  Eng.  St  Mfg.  Co. 
Land  O’Lakes  Creameries 
Lantz  Mfg.  Co.  Inc. 

Henry  Lenthardt  Nursery 
Lilliston  Implement  Co. 
Louden  Machinery  Co.  . 

Lowe  Bros.  . 

Lundell  Mfg.  Co. 


“We  burned  out  in  August  and  had  our  new  Rilco  barn  ready 
for  use  by  October.  That’s  fast  construction!”  says  Bob  Laser. 
The  Laser  brothers,  who  keep  40  purebred  registered  Holstein 
and  5  bulls,  have  planned  an  efficient  arrangement  of  floor  space 
for  their  new  Type  72  straight  side  wall  Ruco  bam.  Rilco  post- 
free  interiors  are  easily  arranged  to  suit  individual  requirements 
.  .  .  easily  adapted  to  changing  needs. 

For  fast,  economical  construction,  Rilco  rafters  are  factory 
shaped,  cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connectors,  delivered  with 
hardware.  Each  rafter  is  made  of  selected  kiln-dried  West  Coast 
Douglas  Fir,  permanently  bonded  with  waterproof  glue. 
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100%  usabk  space 
sold  me  on  RILCO!' 

Virgil  T.  Smith 
West  Unity,  Ohio  ^ 


“There’s  plenty  of  space  in  my  machine  shed  ...  all  of  it  usable.” 
So  says  \^gil  Smith  in  explaining  why  he  chose  Rilco.  He  con¬ 
tinues,  “I  consider  my  Rilco  building  an  excellent  investment, 
and  the  price  was  right.”  Check  Rilco  prices  before  you  build 
.  .  .  see  your  dealer!  Mail  the  coupon  for  construction  data. 


For  your  proloclion 
and  convonionco,  mid  only 
through  your 
locol  lumbar  doolor 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

W-808  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

Please  send  information  on  the  following  farm  buildings; 

□  One  and  Two-Story  Barns  □  Crop  Storsfe  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

□  Machine  Sheds  □  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 

Name _ 


Address. 


Town. 


men  who  were  behind  the  movement. 
Dale  Kramer  does  an  interesting  job  of 
painting  the  portraits  of  such  men  and 
women  as  Ignatius  Donnelly,  Mary  Ellen 
Lease,  and  Sockless  Jerry  Simpson,  but  his 
best  sketch  is  that  of  the  man  who  started 
as  a  boy  orator  with  the  Populists  and 
Grangers  and  ended  as  the  voice  of  agri¬ 
culture  discontent  in  the  1930’s  —  Milo 
Reno. 

To  those  who  tend  to  view  with  alarm 
and  to  those  who  view  the  viewers  with 
alarm  with  alarm  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  passing  of  most  of  the  Populist  legisla¬ 
tive  demands  has  neither  brought  about  a 


paradise  on  earth  nor  has  it  shattered  our 
way  of  life. 

New  Films 

Vo-ag  classes  and  local  farm  organizations 
are  finding  that  their  motion  picture  pro¬ 
jector  is  one  of  the  best  discussion  leaders 
they  have.  Here  are  a  couple  of  late  films: 

Green  Leaves  and  Green  Backs.  30 
minutes.  Color.  Distributed  without  charge 
by  Aerovent  distributors  or  write  Aerovent 
Company,  P.O.  Box  28,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

The  problems  and  processes  of  hay  drying 


from  the  conversion  of  a  hay  loft  for  dry¬ 
ing  and  the  time  of  operation  to  the  feei 
ing  and  nutrition  of  the  dried  hay  and  the 
cold  economics  of  the  process  are  covered 
in  this  16-milimeter  film. 

C.I.P.  45  minutes.  Color.  Distributed  with¬ 
out  charge  by  Surge  dealers  or  write  Bab- 
son  Bros.  Co.  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago 
23,  Illinois 

With  the  change  to  pipeline  milkers,  dairy, 
men  are  asking,  “How  do  you  keep  the 
pipe  clean?”  C.I.P.  means  Cleaned  In 
Place  and  this  movie  shows  exactly  how 
one  manufacturer  recommends  it  be  done. 


Livestock  &  Crops 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 

B.  Morrison  $9.50 

New  edition  of  complete  book  on  livestock 
and  poultry  feeding.  Reviewed  this  issue. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  $6.50 
A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent 
book  on  beef  production. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  W.R.  Thomp¬ 
son  et  al.  $3.50 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  “Pas¬ 
ture  Book.”  It’s  a  good  one. 

A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men — by  J.  W.  Bailey  $3.95- 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 

A  Veterinary  HandtMxsk  for  Swinemen 
— by  J.  W.  Bailey  $3.95 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 

Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 
H.  Ahlgren  $7.00 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to  the 
mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  etc.  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 


Petersen  . $6.50 

’  A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 

Swine  Production  (2nd-ed.) — by  W.  E. 
Carroll  &  J.  L.  Krider . $6.50 

Do’s  and  don’t’s  for  all  hog  raisers. 

The  ABC  and  XYZ  of  Bee  Culture— A. 

I.  Root  .  $4.25 


In  dictionary  form.  Includes  latest  practices. 

Cotton  (5th  ed.) — by  Floyd  Barnhart  $3.75 
A  practical  book  for  the  southern  farmer. 

Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk  $6.50 

How  to  operate  and  maintain  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 

Bear  . $6.00 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
subject  of  fertility. 

Grasses  &  Grassland  Farming — 

by  H.  W.  Staten . . $5.00 

Covers  grasses  in  all  parts  of  U.  S. 

The  Pasture  Book — -by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son  .  $8.50 

Revised  edition  of  this  information-packed 
book. 

Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  $4.00 

Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 


nitrogen,  pottissium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Farm  Manasement 


A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning 
Farmer — by  Herbert  Jacobs  $3.50 

A  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in 
farming. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  M. 

White  .  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 

Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 
—by  L.  W.  Hanna  $8.25 


The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  in  using. 

Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon  $3.75 
A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

The  Ford  Almanac  $1.00 

A  new,  interesting,  amusing  edition  of  this 
favorite. 

Law  and  the  Farmer — by  J.  H. 

Beuscher  $4.95 

New  2nd  edition.  Includes  changes  in  farm¬ 
er’s  income  tax  and  social  security  benefits. 

The  Farm  and  Ranch  Record  Book  $4.50 
Loose-leaf  farm  record-keeping  book.  Ideal 
for  income  tax  purposes.  Refill  sheets 
available. 


r - - - 

I  THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
I  c^o  “The  Farm  Quarterly" 

»22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 

.  I  enclose  $  .  for  these  books: 


F 


I  and  enter  my  subscription  to  "Farm  Quarterly” 

I  □  1  Year  $2  0  2  Years  $3.50  □  3  Years  $5.00 

?  Name  . . . . . . . . . . 

R.R.  or  Street  . . . . . . . 

City  .  State  . 


City  .  State  . . . . . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Bayers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales 
tax  on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


B 

I 

I 

! 

5 
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Miscellaneous 

The  Singing  Wiiderness — by  Sigurd  F. 

Olson  $4.00 

“The  Forest  Pool”  on  page  68  is  a  chapter 
from  this  new  book. 

Corn  and  Its  Early  Fathers — by  Henry 
A.  Wallace  and  William  L.  Brown  $3.75 
Not  a  book  on  how  to  get  more  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  an  interesting  history  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  important  crop. 

The  Wild  Jackasses — by  Dale  Kramer  $4.50 
The  Populist  Party  of  the  1890’s  and  their 
“radical”  platform,  much  of  which  is  actual 
legislation  today.  Reviewed  this  issue. 

Soil  Conservation — by  J.  H.  Stallings  $8.50 
How  to  prevent  soil  erosion  —  all  types  — 
throughout  the  U.  S.  Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

Tornadoes — by  Snowden  D.  Flora  $3.50 

The  twisters  and  how  to  avoid  being  killed 
by  them. 

From  My  Experience^ — by  Louis  Brom- 
field  $4.00 

Shortly  before  his  death  Bromfleld  summed 
up  his  Maiabar  experiences  in  this  book. 

Binders  for  The  Farm  (Quarterly,  ea.  $3.00 

Exceiient  gift  idea.  Hoids  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 

Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly  $1.00 

The  first  10  years’  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 


Clearance  Sale 

Only  onr  or  two  copies  on  hand  of  each  title  listed.  ’Till 
they’re  gone: 


Animal  Control.  Pub.  at  $3.75 . Our  price,  $2.W 

Better  Farm  Manasement,  Pub.  at  $3.95 . Our  price,  $2.W 

Breedins  Belter  Livestock.  Pub.  at  $6.50 . Our  price,  $3.S 

Butcherinc,  Processins  and  Preservation  of  Meat 

Pub.  at  $4.75 . Our  price,  tZM 

Commercial  Mushroom  Crowing. 

Pub.  at  $4.50 . Our  price,  $2.S 

Dairy  Cattle  Feeding  and  Management — 4th  ed. 

Pub.  at  $6.50 . . . Our  price,  $3.S 

Forage  Crops — 1st  ed.  Pub.  at  $7.00 . Our  price,  $3.56 

Grassland  Farming.  Pub.  at  $2.96 . Our  price,  $1.>* 

Irrigated  Solis.  Pub.  at  $6.75 .  Our  price,  $3.56 

Now  In  November.  Pub.  at  $3.50 . Our  price,  $2.69 

Raising  Livestock — 2nd  ed.  Pub.  at  $6.50  Our  price,  $3.25 

Soil  Conservation.  Pub.  at  $3.75 .  Our  price,  $2.66 

Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Pub,  at  $6.00 . Our  price,  $3.66 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Production. 

Pub.  at  $8.50 . Our  price,  $4.25 


If  you  don't  see  tho  books  you  wont  listod 
horo,  drop  us  a  lino  and  wo’ll  got  tkam  for 
you.  Also  available  on  request  —  free  booh 
catalog  listing  over  180  books  on  all  farm 
subjects,  plus  children's  farm  books,  color 
prints  of  farm  scenes  and  rural  fiction. 
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PROFITS  ARE  UP 
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/  was  surprised  to  learn  how  easy  and  cheap  it  is  to  dry 
_  my  wheat  in  Martin  Harvest  Hoarder  Bins.’’ 


Mr.  Miller  erected  his  own  Martin  Harvest 
Hoarder  System  in  early  1954.  Now,  he  is 
able  to  dry,  store  and  maintain  storage  quality 
of  his  corn  or  grain  in  one  easy  operation. 

"I  didn’t  realize  how  important  my  new  system  was  until 
harvest  time,  1954.  The  best  I  could  get  for  my  wheat  then 
was  $1.78  a  bushel  at  the  local  elevators.  So,  I  sealed  it 
under  the  Government  On-The-Farm  Storage  Program. 

"My  wheat  was  graded  #1  and  sealed  at  $2.36  a  bushel 
for  March  ’55  delivery  —  58^  more  than  I  would  have 
normally  been  forced  to  take. 

"The  system  paid  for  itself  the  first  year  —  and  for  the 
first  time  in  all  my  years.  I'm  an  independent  farmer  with 
either  corn  or  grain."  dice  miller  L*wi$borg,  Pa. 


"  'We  built  our  dairy  operation  around 
our  Martin  500-ton  Jumbo." 

"We  fill  the  Jumbo  with  both  corn  and 
grass,  which  is  the  heart  of  our  feeding  pro- 
gram.  There’s  no  easier  or  cheaper  way  to 
feed  silage.  Our  records  show  us  that  our  > 

silage  storage  costs  around  70^  a  ton. 

"Our  milking  herd,  which  is  60  heifers,  10  jerseys  and 
30  mature,  mainly  Holstein,  have  gone  from  a  31  to  33 
pound  milk  production  average  with  3.7  %  BF. 

"I’ve  used  both  bunker  and  trench  —  but  never  again. 

Not  when  I  can  feed  top  grade  silage  at  a  storage  cost 
of  70^  a  ton  from  a  Martin  Jumbo.  MR.  Lawrence  begg 
^ Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


"I'm  saving  money  -  because  I’m  saving  time." 

’  tractors  and  implements  all  over 

the  farm,  in  the  barn  and  in  different  sheds.  Today, 
I  have  everything  under  one  roof  —  in  a  Martin  Rigid 
Frame  Building.  I  put  it  near  the  house,  where  it’s  handy  —  I  don’t 
have  far  to  go  for  anything  I  need. 

"But  most  important  to  me  is  the  wide  open  floor  space.  I  don’t 
waste  time  jockeying  around  barn  posts  or  through  small  doorways. 
I  back  my  tractor  up  to  whatever  implement  I  need  and  drive  off 
with  it.  Putting  it  away  is  just  as  easy. 

;  "Aside  from  the  fact  it’s  a  good  permanent  investment  —  I  realize 
I’m  saving  money  —  because  I'm  savine  time." 

MR.  "JIM”  GARDNER 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  an  estimate  — 
without  obligation  —  if  you  will  tell  us 
your  needs. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

117  Longview  Ave.,  Montlleld,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
the  following  booklets  I  have  checked: 

Q  Harvest  Hoarder  Q  Rigid  Frame  Buildings 
□  Silo  □  Crop  Drying 


There  isn't  enough  room  to  show  you  or  even  tell  you  about  the  complete 
line  of  Martin  Form  Buildings  you  hove  to  choose  from.  They  ore  oil 
important.  Because,  they  ore  designed  to  help  you  get  the  most  from  every 
ocre  of  land  —  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Designed  for  convenience  —  but  engineered  for  strength  and  durability. 
A  permanent  investment  with  little  mointenonce,  adding  to  the  real  value 
of  your  form. 

See  /our  local  dealer  or  write  to  us  today.  We'll  be  glad  to  give  you 
eomplota  information  on  any  Martin  Building  or  answor  any  questions  we 
can,  on  better  farm  storoge. 


Name 
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POwnUHB>  445  UmtTY 
40  DKAWBAK  H.P.  KANGE— 

LOW  siLHouern  model 


fracfors 


AHEAD  WITH  10  FORWARD  SPEEDS! 

Exclusive  Ampli-Torc  Drive  for  1 0  different  speeds  for¬ 
ward,  2  reverse.  Boost  pull-power  90%  under  load  with¬ 
out  shifting  . . .  without  clutching. 

AHEAD  WITH  NEW  POWER  I 

High-compression,  high-turbulence  MM  engines — new  from 
the  crankshaft  out!  Stepped-up  power  from  less  fuel; 
longer  life  with  reduced  maintenance. 

AHEAD  WITH  AMPU-TRAC! 

Years-ahead  MM  3-point  hitch  increases  traction  auto¬ 
matically  when  you  need  it . . .  keeps  you  rolling  up  hills 
...  through  wet  spots. 


AHEAD  WITH  STRAIGHT-THRU  PTO I 

Power-take-off  straight-thru  from  the  crankshaft  .  .  . 
completely  independent  of  tractor  transmission.  You  slow 
or  stop  tractor  motion  .  .  .  PTO  speed  stays  constant. 

AHEAD  WITH  UNI-MATIC  HYDRAUUC  POWER! 

Built-in  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  system  with  rear-mounted 
pump  gives  you  power  steering,  3-point  hitch  control, 
remote  cylinders  for  mounted  or  pull-behind  implements. 

AHEAD  WITH  NEW  3-POINT  IMPLEMENTS  I 

Match  your  POWERIined  tractor  to  a  complete  new  line 
of  MM  3-point  implements.  And  .  .  .  3-point  hitches  of 
these  new  MM  tractors  fit  all  standard  3-point  implements. 


YOU’VE  NEVER  BOSSED 


SO  MUCH  REAL  POWER ! 


GET  THE  BIG  NEWS  ON  THE 
POWERLINED  335  TRACTOR— JUST  OUT  ! 
YOUR  MM  DEALER  HAS  THE  FACTS  I 
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